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PREFACE. 


The  collection  of  papers  left  by  the  late  Theodore  Foster,  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Society,  includes  many  which  came  from  Stephen  Hopkins 
and  contains  much  that  is  valuable  and  interesting.  Among  these  i)apers  are 
the  beginnings  of  a history  of  the  colony,  one  by  Governor  Hopkins  and  the 
other  by  Senator  Foster,  which  it  has  seemed  desirable  to  put  into  a more 
accessible  and  enduring  form.  The  chapters  by  Hopkins  were  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  in  Vol.  IX,  2d  series,  of  their  Collec- 
tions, but  it  has  been  thought  best  to  reproduce  them  here  in  connection 
with  Foster’s  design  to  carry  them  on.  These  papers  have  been  carefully 
edited  by  Mr.  William  E.  Foster,  Librarian  of  the  Providence  Public  Library, 
to  which  he  has  added  a sketch  of  the  life  of  Theodore  Foster.  While,  as  a 
rule,  the  collections  of  the  society  are  not  intended  to  include  biographies, 
except  incidentally,  yet  this  one  is  so  comprehensive  in  research  and  so  illus- 
trates and  supplements  the  papers  themselves,  that  it  was  deemed  by  the 
committee  to  give  completeness  to  the  “Early  attemi)ts  at  Rhode  Island 
History.” 

The  other  papers  in  this  volume  are  selected  from  those  which  had  been 
read  before  the  society  within  a few  years  prior  to  the  time  of  making  up  the 
contents  and  which  were  then  available.  Of  this  class  of  papers  some  are 
published  elsewhere  and  some  are  retained  by  the  authors.  Several  still 
remain,  however,  which,  it  is  hoped  will  be  annotated  and  prepared  for  the 
press  in  due  time. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  are  due  to  each  of  the  gentlemen  whose  papers 
appear  in  this  book ; not  only  for  their  interesting  contributions  to  local 
history  but  also  for  their  kindness  and  trouble  in  revising  their  respective 
papers  for  publication. 

The  committee  are  under  especial  obligation  to  Mr.  William  E.  Foster  for 
his  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume. 

JOHN  II.  STINESS,  ) Committee 
JOHN  L.  LINCOLN,  >-  on 
THOMAS  VERNON,  ) ruhlications. 
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PKEFACH. 


Small  as  it  is  in  territory,  the  State  of  Khode  Island  has  a 
local  and  historical  literature  of  no  slight  extent*  and  of  no 
small  importance.  The  works,  however,  which  have  aimed  to 
present  a connected  view  of  the  history  of  the  whole  colonial 
and  State  development,  are  comparatively  few.  ]\lr.  Arnold, 
in  the  preface  to  his  invaluable  “History  of  Khode  Island,” 
(published  in  1859,)“  thus  refers  to  some  of  them  : 

“The  first  was  by  Governor  Ste})hen  Hopkins,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  lnde])endence,  who,  in  17G5,''*  com- 
menced to  publish  ‘An  historical  account  [of  the  i)hinting  and 
growth]  of  Providence,’  since  reprinted  in  the  second  series  of 
JVJassacliusetts  Historical  Collections,  volume  ix.  Only  one 
chapter^  was  completed  when  the  struggle  for  independence  in- 
terrupted the  work,  which  was  never  resumed.^ 

The  second  was  by  Hon.  Theodore  Foster,  a senator  in  con- 
gress from  Rhode  Island,  who  collected  a large  number  of  origi- 


(1) In  1864  the  titles  of  about  1,000  works  relating  to  Rhode  Island  were  in- 

cluded in  the  “ Bibliography  of  Rhode  Island,”  by  lion.  John  R.  Bartlett- 
Nearly  three  times  the  number  might  be  furnished  from  the  valuable 
special  collection  of  Rhode  Island  literature,  gathered  by  Sidney  S. 
Rider. 

(2)  Volume  I was  published  in  1859,  and  volume  II  in  the  following  year. 

The  two  together  cover  the  period  from  1636  to  1790.  The  material  was 
chiefly  gathered  between  1840  and  1859. 

(3) Before  this,  however,  in  1762,  (in  the  nun)ber  of  the  Providence  Gazette 

dated  Oct.  20,)  the  earlier  portion  of  this  history  had  appeared. 

(4) Governor  Hopkins  did  not  divide  his  work  into  chapters.  The  fragment 

which  he  published  comprised  matter  printed  in  seven  numbers  of  the 
Gazette^  and  covered  the  period  from  1636  to  1663,  only. 

(5) Knowing  that  he  would  be  unable  to  complete  the  work,  he  requested  Mr. 

Theodore  Foster  to  undertake  it,  and  placed  in  his  hands  many  of  his 
valuable  papers. 
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iial  pa]iers,^  and  made  copies*  of  nearly  tlic  wliolo  of  the  colony 
records.'*^ 

The  intimate  connection,  indicated  above, in  vdiich  tlie 
researches  of  Senator  Foster  stand  to  those  of  Governor  Hop- 
kins, is  thus  stated  by  the  former  : 

“ The  infirmities  of  age  induced  him  [Governor  Hopkins] 
to  relincpiish  ” [the  undertaking].  “But  as  he  heard  that  1 
contemplated  writing  the  history  of  the  state,  he  kindly  otfered 
to  assist  me,  by  furnishing  me  with  written  materials  and  verbal 
information.  It. was  therefore  agreed  that  I should,  one  after- 
noon in  a week,  go  to  his  house  for  the  purpose.^  I accordingly 
did  so  for  some  time.”® 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to 
print  the  materials  of  these  Hvo  Multers  in  connection  'with  each 
other. 

It  is  not  correct  to  speak  of  any  portion  of  Senator  Fos- 
ter’s Avork  as  having  been  completed.  He  himself  regarded 
his  Avork  as  simply  “materials  for  liistory ; ” and  it  is  clear 
that,  although  he  hoped  sometime  to  construct  from  these 
“materials”  an  actual  history,  he  never  did  so.  They  con- 
sist, therefore,  of  entire  paragraphs  from  such  Avriters  as 
Callender  and  Bentley,  side  by  side  with  his  oavu  comment  and 
narratiA^e.  He  had  apparently  intended  to  bring  these  several 


(1) These  papers,  both  originals  and  copies,  amount  to  about  1,000;  and  are 

preserved  in  sixteen  bound  volumes,  now  in  tlie  possession  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society.  A “Chronological  table  ” of  sucli  of  them  as 
relate  to  Rhode  Island  history,  has  been  prepared.  They  are  bound  and 
labelled  as  the  “Foster  Papers.” 

(2)  So  lately  as  1856-65,  the  records  of  tlie  colony  from  1632  to  1790  have  been 

published  under  the  direction  o^  Hon.  John  R.  Bartlett,  with  notes  and 
copious  indexes. 

(3)  Quoted  from  Arnold’s  “History  of  Rhode  Island,”  I.  v,  vi.  He  also  men- 

tions Bull,  whose  work  belongs  to  the  present  century. 

(4)  See  Note  5. 

(5)  This  was  doubtless  between  1776,  in  which  year  Governor  Hopkins  ter- 

minated his  connection  with  the  Continental  Congress,  and  1785,  the 
date  of  his  death. 

(6) Foster  Papers,  VI.  19. 
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accounts  into  relation  with  each  other,  in  constructing  liis  nar- 
rative. 

Tliere  are  certain  authorities  of  which  (iovernor  Hopkins, 
writing  in  17(52,  and  Mr.  Foster  in  177(5  jiiid  later,  would  alike 
make  use.  Among  these,  named  in  the  order  of  their  pnhlica- 
tion,  were  prohahly  the  following  : Samncl  Gorton's  “Simpli- 
cities defence,”  (1(54(5);*  A\inslow’s  “Ilypocrisie  un- 

masked,” ( 1(54(5)  ; A\dnslow’s  “New  Kngland’s  salamander, 
discovered,”  etc.,  (1(547)  ; ^ John  C'larke's  “111  newes  from 
New  England,”  (1(552)  ; ^ ^Morton’s  “New  England's  memo- 
ri;d,”  (l(5(5h)  ; * Cotton  ^Mather’s  “]\Iagnalia,”  (1702)  ; Neal's 
“History  of  New  England,”  (1720)  ; Neal's  “History  of  the 
Puritans,”  (1732-38)  ; Prince’s  “Chronological  history  of  New 
England,”  (173(5,  1755);®  Callender’s  “Historical  dis- 

course,” (1739)  ; ® Douglass’s  “Summary,  historical  and 
political,  of  the  British  settlements  in  North  America,”  (1749- 
53)  ; and  Dr.  MeSparran’s  “America  dissected,”  (1753).  ^ 
Of  these  works,  all  of  which  touch  to  some  extent  on  the  settle- 
ment and  snbseipient  history  of  Khode  Island,  some  are  specifi- 
cally cited  by  title  in  the  writings  of  Governor  Hoj)kins  ® and 


(1)  Reprinted,  18:^5,  in  “Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,” 

II. 

(2)  Reprinted,  1830,  in  “Collections  of  tlie  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,” 

3d  series,  II.  110-45 

(3)  Reprinted,  1854,  in  “Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,” 

4th  series,  II.  1-114. 

W Reprinted,  Gtli  ed.,  with  notes,  etc.,  Boston,  1855. 

(5)  In  part  reprinted  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  2d  series,  VII,  180-20G. 
An  admirably  edited  version  of  Prince  appeared  in  1870,  as  vol.  2 of  the 
“English  garner,”  edited  by  Professor  Edward  Arber,  (Birmingham, 
England). 

(6^  Reprinted,  1838,  in  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  IV. 

(7)  Reprinted,  1847,  as  an  appendix  to  Updike’s  “History  of  the  Episcopal 

Church  in  Narragansett,”  p.  483-533. 

(8)  It  is  apparent  that  Governor  Hopkins  had  access  to  some  of  tlie  writings 

of  Roger  Williams  and  John  Cotton,  but  probably  not  to  all. 
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ScTRitor  Foster,  wliilc  others,  no  doubt,  furnished  the  basis  for 
various  portions  of  their  narratives.  ^ 

The  latter  writer,  liowever,  surviving  Governor  Hopkins 
for  many  years,  - had  tlie  benefit  of  several  other  authorities  of 
great  value.  Governor  AVinthrop's  “History  of  New  Eng- 
land,” was  not  made  public  until  1790,  when  Part  I was 
put  in  print,  quite  unsatisfactorily,  at  Hartford.  Both  parts, 
issued  by  Mr.  Savage  with  his  careful  revision  and  annotations, 
a])peared  together  in  182G.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes’s  “American 
annals  ’’  appeared  in  1805.  From  1791  onward,  the  successive 
volumes  of  “Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Soci- 
ety ” have  made  their  appearance,  comprising  works  ^ which 
have  added  substantially  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Xew  Eng- 
land history.  ® 

Yet  that  which  o’ives  to  the  writings  of  these  Rhode  Island 
annalists  their  chief  interest  and  value,  is  the  very  large  amount 
of  original  and  previously  imprinted  material  to  which  they  had 
access.  Much  of  it  they  used.  The  greater  part  of  it,  how- 
ever, they  have  handed  down  to  us  unused.  ® There  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Governor  FTopkins’s  efforts  at  collecting  this 
manuscript  material  began  quite  early  in  life — perhaps  so  early 

(1)  Of  the  works  above  mentioned,  Prince’s  alone  was  in  the  Providence 

Library  in  1769.  See  the  “Catalogue  ” printed  in  that  year. 

(2)  He  died  in  1828. 

(3)  Constantly  referred  to  in  these  pages  as  “Winthrop’s  Journal.”  The  ref- 

erences to  pages  follow  the  edition  of  1853. 

(4)  For  instance,  in  1815,  the  “General  history  of  New  England,”  by  Kev. 

William  Hubbard,  written  between  1680  and  1704,  and  never  before 
printed.  Also,  in  1800,  “A  description  and  history  of  Salem,”  by  Rev. 
William  Bentley,  which  gives  considerable  space  to  the  history  of  Roger 
Williams. 

(5)  Among  other  works  which  appeared  in  the  interval  between  1762  and 

1800  may  be  mentioned  Volume  I,  of  Governor  Hutchinson’s  “History 
of  the  colony  of  Massachusett’s  Bay,”  1765;  and  Backus’s  “History  of 
New  England  with  particular  reference  to  the  denomination  of  Christians 
called  Baptists,”  1777,  1784,  1796. 

(6)  It  is  comprised  in  the  manuscript  volumes  known  as  the  “Foster  Papers,” 

already  alluded  to.  See  Note  6. 
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as  1740.  ^ Most  of  it  was  handed  over  to  Senator  Foster, 
himself  a most  assiduous  antic juarian  during  the  liajf-eentiiry, 
1775-1^^25.  AVhen  it  is  rememhered  that  the  efforts  of  these 
gentlemen  almost  entirely  preceded  the  formation  of  any  local 
historical  society  ~ in  the  state,  for  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  such  material,  it  will  he  seen  how  largely  they  have 
laid  succeediim  (renerations  under  ohlifration. 

o o o 

It  is  curious  that  to  these  two  writers,  possessing  so  much 
that  is  valuable  in  their  method  and  material,  should  he  due 
what  is  ap})arently  a misconception  of  the  estential  principle 
underlying  Roger  Williams’s  expulsion  from  Massachusetts  and 
founding  of  Rhode  Island.  ^ It  is  })erhaps  to  be  exjclained  by 
the  inevitably  local  point  of  view  from  which  Governor  Hop- 
kins, writing  so  early  in  the  last  century,  was  obliged  to  treat 
the  subject.  Perhaj)s  also  by  the  fact  that  a full  and  compre- 
hensive examination  of  Williams’s  relations  to  the  communities 
in  w hich  he  successively  resided,  has  not  been  possible  until  our 
own  generation.  John  Howland,  writing  so  late  as  FS31, 
declared  : “All  that  w'c  at  present  know'  of  the  history  of 

Roger  AVilliams,  w'ould  not  fill  more  than  h;df  a dozen 
pages.”  ^ It  is  ow'ing  largely  to  the  painstaking  care  with 
which  Williams’s  w'ritings  have  been  edited  and  republished  by 
the  Xarragansett  Club,  ® that  his  character  and  career  have, 
w'ithin  the  last  tw'enty  years,  been  brought  into  clear  outline  and 
into  proper  perspective. 

No  one,  however,  can  examine  the  })ages  of  Governor  Hop- 
kins and  of  Senator  Foster  wdthout  being  impressed  with  the 


(1)  Foster’s  “Stephen  Hopkins,”  I.  138-34. 

(2)  The  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  was  organized  in  1822.  Senator 

Foster  was  one  of  its  earliest  vice-presidents. 

0^1  In  their  accounts  the  question  of  freedom  of  conscience  is  made  the  essen- 
tial occasion  of  this  event.  See  Appendix  No  2,  where  tliis  matter  is 
examined. 

W Letter  of  John  Howland  to  Rev.  James  D.  Knowles,  Jan.  27,  1831. 

(Printed  in  Stone’s  “Life  and  recollections  of  John  Howland,”  p.  240.) 
(5)  “Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club,”  G volumes,  18GG-74. 
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a])scnce  of  that  bitterness  and  iinnieasured  resentment  whieh 
have  pervaded  some  accounts  of  matters  in  controversy.  This 
TBtate,  in  its  picturesquely  individual  development,  has  been  at 
more  than  one  period  in  its  history  in  hot  conflict  with  jNIassa- 
chnsetts  and  other  neighboring  states,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  historical  narratives  have  been  more  than  once  tinged  with 
tlie  local  animosities  existing.  Evidences  of  strong  emotion, 
indeed,  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  writings  of  men  who  them- 
selves lived  in  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  and  were  “ a 
}>art  of  them.”  These  elements  give  to  their  narratives  their  lit- 
erary character ; and  were  they  absent,  there  would  be  taken 
from  these  accounts,  as  from  the  Iliad,  or  from  Lord  Claren- 
don’s “Civil  wars,”  much  that  appeals  to  universal  human  inter- 
est. It  is  not  thus,  however,  that  history  is  written  ; and  it  is 
not  the  least  among  the  merits  of  these  two  annalists,  that 
their  pages  are  free  from  these  manifestations  of  resentment. 
The  traditional  differences  are  now  historic  only,  and  may 
assuredly  be  treated  in  a dispassionate  manner. 
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EXTRACT  FROM  RUHLISIIER’S  ADDRESS.  ^ 


It  being  imagined  tliat  an  historical  account  of  tlie  plant- 
iim  and  <»:rowtli  of  Providence  wonld  he  worthy  tlie  ])nl)lic 
attention,  and  redound  to  the  honor  of  this  paper,  a gentleman 
of  the  first  distinction,  a true  friend  to  his  country,  enabled  the 
publisher  to  begin  the  work  in  the  first  number  of  this  paper, 
but  some  necessary  memorials  being  then  wanting,  for  the 
accurate  performance  of  it,  and  some  important  business  inter- 
vening, it  was  obliged  to  be  laid  aside  for  some  future  time. 
The  war  we  were  then  engaged  in,  being  terminated,  ^ and 
the  author  having  furnished  himself  with  proper  materials  for 
prosecuting  the  undertaking,  it  is  now  resumed,  and  will 
occasionally  make  its  appearance  in  this  paper  till  the  whole  is 
completed. — The  first  part  being  j)ublished  so  long  since,  and 
many  kind  readers  had  not  the  advantage  of  it,  it  is  thought 
proper  to  reprint  it,  for  their  benefit,  with  the  continuation. — And 
as  all  nations,  in  all  ages,  have  ever  been  desirous  of  register- 
ing their  genealogies,  from  their  original  foundations  in  the 
records  of  time,  it  is  not  doubted  but  this  attempt  will  meet 
with  the  public  applause,  and  in  some  measure  demonstrate  the 
sincerity  of  the  publisher’s  professions,  as  well  as  afford  a speci- 
men of  his  future  intentions  in  the  service  of  the  public  ; — for 
by  this  history,  we  may  be  acquainted  with  the  resolution,  the 
sufferings,  the  hardships,  the  fatigues  and  cares,  the  wants,  and 
even  the  blood  expended  by  our  forefathers  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  our  now  peaceable,  happy  settlements,  and  therewith  of 
the  inestimable  enjoyments  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

(1)  The  above  was  prefixed  to  Governor  Hopkins’s  account  by  William  God- 

dard, the  publisher  of  the  Gazette.  It  appeared  in  the  issue  of  January 

12,  I7G5. 

(2)  The  “Seven  years’ war,”  1756-G3. 


TIIK  PLAXTI\(i  AM)  (iKOWTIIOF  PR( )VII)i:XCK. 


The  ^ imhnppy  disputes  that  ra^^cd  in  England,  hutli  in 
clmreli  and  state,  in  tlic  reigns  of’  King  riaines  the  First,  and 
King  (Tarles  the  First,  altliongh  they  were  tlie  iininediate 
eanse  of  infinite  inisehiefs  in  tliat  kingdom,  in  tlie  times  they 
liappened,  yet  were  they  also  the  remote  cause  of  very  great 
advantages  to  the  English  nation  afterwards  : Among  whieh 

advantages,  the  peopling  of  Xew-Eiigland,  occasioned  hy  those 
disputes,  may  he  esteemed  one  of  the  most  considerahle. 

d'he  first  planting  of  Xew-England  was  hegim  hy  Mr. 
John  C'arver,  and  ahont  one  hundred  other  English  subjects  ; 
who,  being  persecuted  in  England  for  not  conforming  in  every 
punctilio  to  the  established  church,  for  the  sake  of  worshipping 
(iod  according  to  their  consciences,  left  their  native  country, 
with  all  its  conveniences  and  delights,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Cod 
in  the  month  of  Xovember,  in  the  year  lh20;  where  they 
landed  in  the  depth  of  winter,  having  no  houses  or  shelter  to 
cover  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  endured  incredible 
hardships,  and  passed  through  unparallelled  sufferings  ; and,  siij)- 
ported  only  hy  a noble  fortitude  of  mind,  Jind  the  conscious- 
ness of  well-doino;,  thev  Morioiislv  effected  the  settlement  of  Xew 
IMymoiith,  the  first  of  the  Xew-England  colonies. 

XTar  ten  years  afterwards,  in  the  year  IboO,  Mr.  John  Win- 
throp,  with  many  other  gentlemen,  and  about  fifteen  hundred 
peo})le,  “ left  their  native  country  for  the  same  cause,  and  came 

(1)  At  this  point  begins  Governor  Hopkins’s  narrative.  The  text  followed  in 

tlie  reprint  here  given  is  that  of  the  Providence  Gazeiity  in  its  issues  of 
January  12,  19,  20,  February  2,  9,  KJ,  ^Mareh  10,  30,  1705.  From  pages 
15  to  20  liad  previously  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of  October  20,  1702. 

(2) “For  tbe  common  reckoning  of  fifteen  hundred,”  says  I’alfrey,  “there  is 

no  earlier  or  better  authority  than  the  Charlestown  records,  compiled  in 
1004.”  (“History  of  Xew  England,”  1.  313.)  Hut  this  account,  says  Young, 
who  reprints  it  in  his  “Chronicles  of  ^Massachusetts  Bay,”  is  “not  a con- 
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over  first  to  Salem,  and  from  thence  to  Charlestown,  from 
whence  they  dispersed  themselves  to  Dorchester,  Watertown, 
and  Boston,  and  effectually  begun  the  settlement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts-Bay, the  second  of  the  Xew-England  colonies.^ 

AVith  this  second  colony  came  over  Air.  Roger  AVilliams 
of  whose  life,  before  his  coming  to  America,  Ave  know  little 
more,  than  that  he  had  a liberal  education  ; and  Avas  some  time 
pupil  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  famous  English  laAvyer.  Soon 
after  his  coming  to  Salem  he  was  made  assistant  in  the  ministry 
to  Air.  Samuel  Skelton,  the  first  minister  of  that  tOAAui.  Before 
he  had  been  long  in  this  station,  some  difference  in  opinion  arose 
between  Air.  Skelton  and  him,  and  to  prevent  its  increase.  Air. 
AAulliams  removed  to  Plymouth,  and  became  minister^  of  the 
church  there ; but  some  disputes  hapjAening  here  also  betAveen 
him  and  some  of  his  church,  he  did  not  continue  longAvith  them, 
but  in  returned  to  Salem,  and  finding  Air.  Skelton  now  in  a 
declining  state  of  health,  he  again  assisted  him  in  the  ministry. 
After  Air.  Skelton’s  death,  Avhichsoon  happened,^  Mr.  AA^illiams 
Avas  made  sole  minister^  of  the  church  of  Salem,  and  continued 
so  for  some  time,  much  esteemed  as  a preaclicr,  and  greatly 

temporaneous  document.”  “ Its  clironology,  too,  is  all  wrong.” 
(“Chronicles,”  p.  3S7.')  Instead  of  1500,  only  about  980  have  been 
figured  up.  See  the  table  of  arrivals  in  Young’s  “Chronicles,”  p.  310-11, 
note. 

(1)  See  Senator  Foster’s  “Materials,”  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 

(2) The  fleet  which  sailed  with  Winthrop  arrived  at  Salem,  June  12,  1630. 

Mr.  Williams  did  not  arrive  until  February  5,  1630-1. 

(3)  He  was  not  “minister,  but  rather  “assistant  minister,”  (Morton’s  “New 

England’s  Memorial,”  Ed.  1826,  p.  15). 

WMr.  Skelton  had  been  chosen  “pastor”  by  the  Salem  church,  and  Francis 
Higginson  “teacher,”  on  the  same  day  (July  20,  1629).  Mr.  Iligginson 
died  Aug.  6,  1630.  Mr.  Skelton  died  August  2,  1634. 

(5) “Sole  minister.”  He  apparently  served  without  a formal  settlement  until 
1635.  Winthrop’s  entry  in  his  journal  under  date  of  .Tuly  8,  1635,  is 
that  “the  church  had  since  called  him  to  the  office  of  a teacher.”  (“Win- 
throp’s Journal,”  I,  194.)  This  is  understood  by  Rev.  Dr.  Dexter  to 
justify  the  inference  that  the  ordination  took  place  early  in  May,  1635. 
(“As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  36,  note). 
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belov'cd  by  most  of  his  clmrcb.  ^ ct  some  of  bis  tenets  were 
looked  upon  as  dangerous  and  heterodox,  by  the  lesser,  but 
ruling  part  of  them. — Such  were  Ids  asserting,  “that  tlie  king 
of  Eimland  bad  no  rii^lit^  to  take  the  lands  in  America,  from 
tlie  Indians  and  give  them  to  bis  own  subjects;”  And  jdso, 
“that  an  universal  liberty  of  conscience-  ouglit  to  be  allowed 
to  all,  in  religious  matters.”  For  these  opinions,  Mr.  Mdlliams 
was  at  length  called  to  an  account,  and  openly  justifying  them, 
he  was  for  this  offence  dejirived  of  bis  ministry,  and  banished^ 
from  Salem,  and  the  Massachusetts  C(dony.  In  consequence  of 
this  sentence,  Mr.  AVilliams  was  sent  into  the  wilderness  to  shift 
for  himself.  But  so  great  was  the  love  of  some  of  bis  ebureli 
for  him,  that  they  would  not  forsake  him  even  in  this  extreme 
distress  ; and  twelve  ^ of  them  voluntarily  went  into  exile,  and 
the  solitary  wilderness  with  him. — Mdthout  any  guide,  ® but 
heaven,  they  wandered  southward,  and  came  to  a place  called 
Seaconk,  and  thinking  they  were  now  far  enough  removed  from 
their  offended  brethren,  designed  to  sit  down  there  ; But  it 
seems,  the  fame  of  their  heretical  opinions  had  reached  to  Ply- 
mouth, and  thereupon  an  officer  was  sent  from  thence  to  order 
them  to  depart  out  of  that  colony  also. 

Being  now  quite  forlorn,  this  officer  kindly  informed  them 
that  the  arm  of  the  bay,  ® then  near  them,  was  the  western 
boundary  of  tlie  Plymouth  colony.  They  therefore  once  more 
removed,  and  found  means  to  transport  themselves  over  this 
arm  of  the  bay,  now  called  Seaconk  river,  and  came  to  a jilace 
by  the  Indians  called  Moshasuck.  As  they  now found  theni- 

(1) On  tliis  point  see  Kent’s  “Commentaries  on  American  law.”  Ill,  4G3-73. 

(2)  See  Appendix  II. 

(3)  See  Appendix  I. 

(4)  See  page  19  for  their  names. 

(5)  The  authority  for  this  period  of  Mr.  'Williams’s  history  is  his  well-known 

letter  to  Major  John  Mason,  dated  January  22,  1070.  (Narragansett 
Club  Publications,  VI,  333-50.) 

(6)  The  Blackstone  or  Seekonk  river. 

(7)  Probably  in  April  or  May,  1636. 
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selves  in  the  country  of  tlie  Xarragansett  Indians,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams applied  to  the  sachem  or  king  of  tliat  people,  whose  name 
was  Conanicns,  truly  stated  his  unhappy  case  to  him,  and 
begged  his  protection,  which  this  noble  prince  kindly  granted 
to  him  and  his  associates,  and  also  generously  made  them  a 
present  ^ of  all  that  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  mouths 
of  Pawtucket  and  Moshasuck  rivers,  that  they  might  sit 
down  in  peace  upon  it  and  enjoy  it  forever.  Upon  tliis  neck 
of  land,  given  them  by  the  beneficent  sachem,  they  settled 
the  nselves  in  the  best  manner  their  very  poor,  and  truly 
deplorable  circumstances  would  admit  of ; being  quite  destitute 
of  every  necessary,  as  well  as  conveniency  of  life,  and  entirely 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  CA^ery  part  of  mankind, 
except  the  savages.  Even  those,  Avith  Avhom  they  had  so 
lately  left  their  native  country,  for  the  same  cause  of  religion, 
Avere  now  become  their  greatest  persecutors  and  most  cruel 
enemies.  This  settlement  Avas  the  feeble  begiuning  of  the 
third  NeAv-England  colony,  first  planted  some  time  in  the  year 
K334,  ^ by  the  renoAvned  and  worthy  Mr.  Poger  AYilliams, 
and  his  twelve  poor  suffering  companions,  namely,  John 


(1)  The  deed,  dated  March  24,  1G38,  confirms  tlie  grant  made  two  years 

before.  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  office  of  the  recorder  of  deeds, 
in  the  Providence  City  Hall.  For  a copy,  see  Staples’s  “Annals  of  the 
town  of  Providence,”  p.  26-27  ; also  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  18-19. 

These  early  Indian  deeds  (of  1638,1639,  and  1659),  have  recently  been 
transcribed  and  republished,  with  extraordinary  care,  by 'Mr.  F.  A. 
Arnold,  in  the  Narragansett  Historical  Register,  II,  222-25,  287-97,  and 
also  separately  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

(2)  This  date  should,  of  course,  be  1636.  Consequently  also,  the  colony  was 

the  fourth  and  not  the  third.  Tlie  same  mistake  was  made  by  Cal- 
lender,(p.  73),  in  1739.  These  writers  were  doubtless  misled  by  the 
language  of  Mr.  Williams  in  a deed  dated  December  20,  1661,  in  ivliich 
he  speaks  of  negotiations  with  the  Narragansett  sachems  in  1634  and 
1635,  before  leaving  Salem.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I 22.)  Hubbard’s 
“New  England”  gives  the  date  1634  to  the  chapter  as  a whole  (chapter 
30),  which  details  the  “Disturbance occasioned  by  Mr.  Roger  Williams” 
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I'lirockniorton,  ^ Arnold,  - A\dlliani  I larris,  Stukcly 

Westcot,  ^ John  (ireene,  Tlionias  Olney,  Richard  W atcrinan, 
Thomas  James,  Kohert  (\)le,  ^ A\dlliam  (kirpentcr,  Francis 
A\T*ston  and  Ezekiel  Holliman. 

This  small  company  Mr.  Williams  formed  into  a clnireh, 
and  on  that  occasion  ® piously  observed  to  his  brethren,  that 
the  Providence  of  (iod  had  found  out  a place  for  them  anion 
savages,  where  they  might  peaceably  worship  God  according 
to  their  consciences;  a privilege  which  had  been  denied  them  in 
all  the  Christian  countries  they  had  ever  been  in.® — In  thank- 
fulness for  this  greatest  of  blessings,  he  named  the  place  where 
they  were  settled,  Pkovidence.  As  they  were  all  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  horrid  mischiefs  and  atrocious  sin  of  persecution, 
they  established  an  universal  liberty  of  conscience,  as  well  for 
all  others  who  should  come  and  settle  with  them,  as  for  them- 
selves : And  this  natural  right  of  all  mankind,  has  been  inviol- 
ably maintained  throughout  the  colony  to  this  day.  Liberty 

(1)  Throckmorton,  Westcott,  Olney,  James  and  Holliman  were  from  the 

Salem  church.  See  letter  of  Rev.  Hugh  Peter,  July  1,  1G39,  printed 
in  Knowles’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p.  17G-177.  He  spells  the  first  of 
these  names  “Throgmorton.” 

(2)  William  Arnold  was  brother  to  Thomas  Arnold,  from  whom  Governor 

Hopkins  (the  iiarratorj  was  a descendant  in  the  fifth  generation. 

(3)  The  name  is  spelled  “Westcott”  in  the  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  21. 

(4)  Commonly  written  “Coles.” 

(5)  Probably  some  time  in  March,  1G39.  See  Hague’s  “Historical  dis- 

course,” 1839,  p.  32;  also  Stanford’s  manuscript  history  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church;  compare  also  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  352-53. 

(6)  This  period  is  lacking  in  the  Gazette's  version. 

(7)  The  maintenance  of  this  right  in  Rhode  Island  was  destined  to  meet  with 

some  severe  trials,  which,  however,  it  successfully  encountered.  When 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  the  excesses  of  the  Quakers  were  dis- 
tracting Rhode  Island  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  Roger  Williams  wrote, 
(1G7G)  : “A  due  and  moderate  restraint  and  punishing  of  these  incivili- 
ties (though  pretending  conscience),  is  as  far  from  persecution,  (prop- 
erly so  called)  as  that  it  is  a duty  and  command  of  God.”  [Narragan- 
sett  Club,  V.  307.  Compare  also  V.  309-11.]  Yet  this  idea  was  never 
embodied  in  official  action  by  the  Rhode  Island  colony.  In  1G58, 
answer  was  returned  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Massachusetts 
government,  that  “Whereas  freedom  of  different  consciences,  to  be  pro- 
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of  conscience  being  settled  in  this,  and  denied  in  the  two  neigh- 
boring colonies,  soon  brought  more  of  those  to  join  with  them,' 
whose  faith  did  not  exactly  agree  with  tlie  fixed  standards  there  ; 
and  in  a short  time  afterwards  there  Avere  added  to  the  church 
at  Providence,  Eohert  Williams,  John  Smith,  Hugh  Bewit, 
William  Wickenden,  ^ John  Field,  Thomas  Hopkins^  and 
William  Hawkins.  - 

Having  given  this  short  account  of  these  planters,  in  their 
several  migrations,  until  they  are  at  last  settled  at  Providence, 
let  us  stand  still  for  a moment  and  view  tlieni  in  this  their  very 
indigent  condition  ; equally  admire  their  sufferings  and  their 
patience,  and  wonder  hoAv  they  could  possibly  live,  quite  desti- 
tute of  every  necessary  and  every  conveniency  of  life  ; having  no 
magazine  of  provisions,  or  stores  of  any  kind  ; no  domestic 
animal  to  assist  them  in  their  labor,  or  afford  them  sustinence  ; 
no  utensils  or  husbandry  tools,  to  facilitate  their  tilling  the 
earth ; nothing  to  help  themselves  with,  but  their  hands ; 
nothing  to  depend  on  but  God’s  goodness,  their  own  endeavors, 
and  the  charity  of  savages.  ^ 

Nor  house,  nor  hut,  or  fruitful  field. 

Nor  lowinof  herd,  nor  bleating  fiock; 

Or  garden  that  might  comfort  yield. 

No  chearful  early  crowing  cock. 

tected  from  inforcements  was  the  principle  [sic]  ground  of  our  charter,” 
they  must  refuse  to  join  with  the  other  colonies  in  measures  against  the 
Quakers.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  378.) 

The  reputed  discrimination  against  Roman  Catholics  in  the  laws  of 
the  colony  has  been  considered  by  Chalmers,  in  his  “Political  annals  of 
the  present  United  Colonies,”  p.  276;  Walsh’s  “Appeal  from  the  judg- 
ments of  Great  Britain,”  (part  first,)  p.428  ; also  a letter  of  Samuel  Eddy, 
printed  at  p.  429-35  of  Walsh;  T.  T.  Stone’s  address  on  “Roger  Wil- 
liams, the  prophetic  legislator,”  and  a note  of  Charles  Deane’s  in  the 
chapter  on  “New  England,”  in  the  forthcoming  “Narrative  and  critical 
history  of  America,”  edited  by  Justin  Winsor. 

(1)  Both  Wickenden  and  Hopkins  were  ancestors  of  Governor  Hopkins. 

(2)  At  this  point  the  portion  printed  in  1702  terminates. 

(3)  For  a vivid  reproduction  of  the  life  of  these  early  years,  in  its  minutest 

details;  the  streets,  pastures,  houses,  household  furniture,  customs,  and 
manner  of  life;  see  II.  C.  Dorr’s  “Planting  and  growth  of  Providence,” 
already  referred  to. 
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No  orchard,  yitddinj'  pleasant  fruit, 

Or  laboring  ox,  or  useful  plow  ; 

Nor  neighing  steed,  or  browsing  goat. 

Or  grunting  swine,  or  foodful  cow. 

No  friend  to  helj),  no  neighbour  nigh. 

Nor  healing  medicine  to  restore ; 

No  mother’s  hand  to  close  the  eye, 

Alone,  forlorn,  and  most  extremely  i>oor.  • 

Nothing  })iit  extroine  diligence,  and  matchless  })erscveranee, 
could  possibly  have  carried  them  through  this  undertaking; 
could  have  procured  them  the  scanty  morsels  Avhich  su[)p(jrted 
a life  of  want  and  of  innocence.  Too  much  have  we  their  descend- 
ants departed  from  the  diligence,  fortitude,  frugality,  and  inno- 
cence of  these  our  fathers. — ^^dlilc  we  enjoy  the  blessings  they 
procured  for  us,  live  at  case,  and  fare  sumptuously,  we  little 
think,  we  too  little  rcmemher,  that  they  from  whom  we  have 
received  all  our  conveniences,  were  destitute  of  everything 
themselves : hen  we  live  luxuriously,  we  seldom  call  to 

mind  the  sufferings  of  these  patriarchs,  who  wanted  even  the 
the  bread  of  affliction.  The  poor  unha})py  Indians,  have  had 
an  ungrateful  return  for  their  kindness  to  the  first  settlers  ; they 
who  received  and  cherished  our  ancestors  in  their  distress,  were 
rather  despised  than  relieved,  when  we  had  got  their  couiitry 
from  them,  when  we  had  changed  conditions  with  them,  and 
they  in  their  turn  were  in  distress  ; — hut  they  were  heathens, 
they  were  savages  : — A po(jr  excuse  for  ingratitude,  or  want  of 
charity  in  Christians. 

The  indigent  condition  of  these  planters,  the  necessity  they 
were  under  to  labor  continually,  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves and  families,  was  most  probably  the  reason  they  left 
scarcely  any  memorials  ^ behind  them  in  writing  of  what  hap- 

(1)  In  the  Gazette,  there  are  no  spaces  between  the  stanzas.  Gov.  Hopkins 

has  not  thought  proper  to  leave  a record  of  the  autliorship  of  these  lines. 

(2)  There  was,  in  fact,  little  leisure  or  inclination  in  the  infancy  of  the  settle- 

ment, for  literary  work.  “Tliere  were  in  the  early  days  of  the  I’lanta- 
tions  but  scanty  means  of  family  or  social  enjoyment  when  the  day’s 
work  was  done.  If  the  settlers  had  brought  books,  hard  labour  left  few 
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pened,  or  was  transacted  during  tlie  first  nine  years  after  their 
coining  to  Providence.  Mr.  AMlliains  was  certainly  very- 
capable  of  writing,  and  seems  to  have  delighted  in  it,  when 
circumstances  afterwards  atfiirded  him  an  opportunity  ; several 
of  his  companions  also  wrote  many  things  afterwards  : There- 
fore this  total  neglect  of  writing  for  so  long  a time,  must  be 
attributed  to  their  necessitous  condition  ; and  perhaps  to  the 
want  of  even  paper  to  write  on  : This  appears  the  more  prob- 

able, as  the  first  of  their  writings,  that  are  to  be  found,  appear 
on  small  scraps  of  paper,  wrote  as  thick  and  crowded  as  full  as 
possible.  ^ AYhatever  might  be  the  occasion  of  it,  this  want 
of  authentic  materials  for  so  long  a time,  will  make  it  impossible 
to  mention  many  interesting  matters,  that  must  necessarily  hap- 
pen during  this  period.  However,  tradition  has  furnished  us 
with  some  things,  and  the  writings  made  afteiAvards,  near  the 
time,  have  taken  notice  of  others,  that  may  be  fully  depended  on. 

Soon  after  the  first  planting  of  Providence,  and  within  the 
same  year,  1634,  ^ Mr.  Williams  purchased  of  Conanicus,  the 
Indian  king,  a large  tract  of  land,  lying  between  Pawtucket 
Piver,  and  Pawtuxet  Piver,  and  to  extend  up  the  stream  of 
each  river,  twenty  miles  from  the  sea.  This  purchase  includes 

opportunities  for  reading  them;”  and  instead  of  candles,  they  had  “the 
light  of  pine  knots  for  their  sole  guide  in  evening  work  or  study.”  (Dorr’s 
“Providence,”  p.  31-32.)  The  lack  of  such  early  memorials  is  felt  as  a 
serious  deficiency  in  Rhode  Island  history.  Many  of  the  records,  more- 
over, ond  other  written  memorials,  were  destroyed  in  1676,  when  the 
town  of  Providence  was  burned  by  the  Indians. 

(1)  Some  of  the  original  scraps  of  manuscript  are  preserved  in  the  bound 

volumes  of  the  “Foster  Papers.”  Compare  Aj)pendix  III. 

(2)  The  date  of  the  “first  planting  of  Providence,”  as  before,  should  be  1636. 

See  note  2 at  page  18.  The  tract  of  land  referred  to  was  obtained  by 
treaties  before  his  departure  from  Salem. 

(3)  These  bounds  would  of  course  find  their  limit  on  the  north,  in  the  south 

line  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  established  by  the  charter  of  1629. 
They  found  their  limit  on  the  west  in  the  east  line  of  the  Connecticut 
colony,  subsequently  established,  (by  the  charter  of  1662).  The  south- 
ern and  eastern  limits  of  the  Providence  Plantations  occasioned  vexa- 
tious disputes  even  earlier  than  the  northern  and  western.  No  formal 
defining  of  Rliode  Island  bounds  by  authority  occurred  until  the  patent 
of  1643,  and  even  this  patent  left  the  western  line  very  indefinite. 
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all  the  luiuls  which  iiuw  ' make  the  towns  of  Providence, 
Sinithfield,  Seitnate,  (iloiicester,  Cranston,  and  Johnston.  What 
consideration  was  ^ivcn  the  sachem  for  this  land,  we  are  not 
informed;  whatever  it  was,  it  seems  to  have  heen  [)aid  by  Mr. 
Mdlliams  alone.  This  I conjecture  from  a remonstrance  of  his 
to  the  town  of  Providence,  in  his  own  hand  writing,  in  the  year 
1()54,  - in  which  lie  expostulates  with  the  people  for  their  dis- 
orders, and  ^reat  animosities  ; and  upbraids  them  with  their 
great  ingratitude  to  heaven,  and  to  himself,  in  the  following 
words  : 

am  like  a man  in  a fog  1 know  not  well  how  to  steer  ; 
I fear  to  run  upon  rocks  at  home,  after  having  had  many  trials 
abroad  ; I fear  to  run  quite  backwards,  and  to  undo  all  that  I 
have  been  this  long  time  undoing  myself  to  do  : To  wit,  d'o 
keep  up  the  name  of  a people,  a fi-ee  })eo})le  ; not  enslaved,  in 
body  or  soul,  to  the  bondages  and  iron  yokes  of  o}q)ression,  both 
of  the  English  and  barbarians  about  us  ; nor  to  the  divisions  and 
disorders  within  ourselves.  Since  I set  the  first  step  of  any 
English  foot  in  these  wild  pai-ts,  and  have  maintained  a charge- 
able and  hazardous  corresjiondence  with  the  barbarians,  and 
spent  almost  five  years  time'‘  with  the  state  of  England,  to  keep 
off  the  rage  of  the  English  against  us,  what  have  1 reaped  of 
being  the  root,  of  being  the  stepping  stone  to  so  many  families 
and  towns  about  us,  but  grief  and  sorrow  and  bitterness  ? I 
have  been  charged  with  folly,  for  tliat  freedom  and  liberty  I 
have  always  stood  for;  1 say  liberty  and  equality,  both  in  land 
and  government.  I have  been  blamed  for  parting  with  Mo- 
shasuck,  and  afterwards  Pawtucket,^  which  were  mine  own  as 
truly  as  any  man^s  coat  upon  his  hack,  without  reserving  to  my- 
self one  foot  of  land,  or  one  inch  of  voice,  more  than  to  my  ser- 


(1)  “Wliicli  now  make,”  etc.  This  was  written  early  in  1705.  To  tlie 

towns  here  mentioned,  the  following,  incorporated  since  then,  need  now 
to  be  added:  North  Providence,  (1765);  Foster,  (1781);  Biirrillville, 
(1800)  ; Pawtucket,  in  part,  (1802);  "Woonsocket,  in  part,  (1807)  ; Lin- 
coln, (1871);  North  Sinithfield,  (1871). 

(2)  Printed  in  Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  vi,  202-00;  also  in  li.  I.  Col.  Kec- 

ords,  I.  351. 

(3)  “In  a great  fog,”  reads  the  Narragansett  Club  copy. 

(4)  1643-44,  1051-54. 

(&)  Pawtuxet.  See  “Staples’s  Annals,”  p.  570-78. 
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vants,  or  strangers.  It  hath  been  told  me  that  I have  labored 
for  a licentious  and  contentions  people, — that  I have  foolishly- 
parted  with  many  advantages.’^ 

4Vhat  makes  me  suppose  ]\Ir.  Williams  paid  the  whole 
eonsideration  of  this  first  and  great  purchase,  is,  his  saying  as 
al)Ove,  that  these  lands  were  his  own  as  truly  as  any  man’s  coat 
on  his  back  : However  this  might  be,  ’tis  certain  he  immediately 
made  his  twelve  companions  equal  proprietors  ^ with  himself, 
both  in  the  lands  given  by  the  sachem,  and  those  he  had  pur- 
chased of  him.  And  those  who  came  aftenN  ards  and  settled  in 
Providence,  were  generally,  for  a small  consideration, 
admitted  ^ to  be  equal  sharers  in  the  greater  })art  of  these 
lands,  until  the  whole  number  of  proprietors  came  at  length  to 
an  hundred. 

It  is  most  probable  these  first  settlers  did  not  bring  their 
wives  and  families  with  them  at  their  first  coming,  and  that 
they  were  not  removed  to  Providence,  until  some  time  in  the 
year  1637  ; for  we  have  heard  by  tradition  ^ and  I believe 
truly,  that  the  first  male  child  born  there,  was  Mr.  Williams’s 
eldest  son,  and  whom  he,  for  that  reason,  named  Providence; 
and  this  child  appears  by  the  records  to  have  been  born  in  the 
month  of  September  1638  : ^ But  a female  cliild  had  been 
born  there  some  time  before,  although  in  the  same  year. 

Near  the  time  " that  Providence  was  first  began,  one  Mr. 
William  Blackstone  came  and  settled  by  the  side  of  Pawtucket 
Biver,  near  the  southern  part  of  that  which  is  now  the  town  of 

(1)  See  the  deeds  printed  in  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  30-34,  also  in  the  R.  I. 
Col.  Records,  I.  17,  10-21. 

(2)  See  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  14,  22-25. 

(3)  “ By  tradition.”  With  no  ancestor  among  Roger  Williams’s  companions 

in  his  original  journey  from  Salem,  but  with  two  among  those  almost 
immediately  added,  there  was,  of  course,  a stronger  probability  than  is 
usual  that  Gov.  Hoi)kins’s  “tradition  ” would  be  trustworthy. 

(4)  Snow’s  “Alphabetical  index  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Provi- 

dence, 1G3G-1850,”  I.  GG,  G7. 

(5)  “Near  the  time  that  Providence  was  first  began.”  Rather  it  was  two 

years  before,  in  1G34.  See  the  note  on  Blackstone  in  the  “Memorial 
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Cumberland.  He  was  a man  of  learning,  and  bad  received 
Episcopal  ordination  in  England,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
j)uritan  persuasion,  and  to  have  left  his  native  country  for  his 
non-conformity  ; at  what  time  is  (piitc;  unknown  : Hut  when 

the  Massachusetts  colony  first  came  to  America,  th(*y  found  him 
settled  on  that  peninsula  where  the  town  of  Boston  now  stands  ; 
he  had  been  there  so  lon^  as  to  have  raised  a|)ple-trees  and 
planted  an  orchard.  Ci)on  his  invitation,  the  principal  part  of 
that  colony  removed  from  Charlestown  thither,  and  began  the 
town  on  the  land  he  generously  gave  them  for  that  purpose. 
However,  it  was  not  long  before  a new  kind  of  non-conformity 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  remainder  of  his  estate  on  that  re- 
nowned  })eninsuhi,  to  these  numerous  new-comers,  and  to 
remove  a second  time  into  the  wilderness.  On  this  occasion, 
he  made  use  of  these  remarkable  ex])ressions,  “I  left  England 
to  get  from  under  the  power  of  the  lord  bishops,  but  in  America 
I am  fallen  under  the  powder  of  the  lord  brethren.”  At  this  his 
new  plantation  he  lived  uninterrupted  for  many  years,  and 
there  again  raised  an  orchard,  the  first  that  ever  bore  apples  in 
the  colony  of  Khode-Tsland  : lie  had  the  first  of  that  sort  called 

yellow  sweetings,  that  were  ever  in  the  world  ; perhaps,  the 
richest  and  most  delicious  ajiple  of  the  whole  kind  : ]\Iany  of 

the  trees,  which  he  planted  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
ago,  are  still  ^ pretty  thrifty  fruit-bearing  trees.  iMr.  Black- 
stone  used  frequently  to  come  to  Providence,  to  jireach  the  gos- 
pel ; and  to  encourage  his  younger  hearers,  gave  them  the  first 
apples  they  ever  saw.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  old,  and 
unable  to  travel  on  foot,  and  not  having  any  horse,  he  used  to 
ride  on  a bull,  which  he  had  tamed  and  tutored  to  that  use. 
His  family  is  now'  extinct. 

The  fame  of  the  good  lands  on  the  borders  of  Connecticut 
River,  invited  some  people  from  the  ^lassachusetts  thither,  who, 

history  of  Boston,”  I.  84-85,  where  he  is  pronounced  “ the  first  wliite 

inliahitant  ” of  Rhode  Island.  Compare,  however,  Wintlirop’s  Journal, 

I.  87. 

(1  )17G5. 
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in  tlie  year  1635,  viewed  those  lauds,  examined  and  found  out 
the  most  suitable  places  for,  and  made  some  preparations' 
toward  a settlement;  and  the  next  year,  1636,  a large  number 
of  people  removed  from  the  Massachusetts  ; some  of  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  Mr.  Hains,  ^ who,  as  I suppose,  was  the 
year  before  governor  of  that  province,  Mr.  Hopkins,  ^ first 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Hooker,  first  minister  of  Hart- 
ford, Mr.  Ludlow,  and  others,  and  made  an  effectual  settle- 
ment of  the  towns  of  Hartford,  M^eathersfield  ^ and  Windsor, 
all  on  the  banks  of  the  said  river.  This  was  the  beo'innino;  of 
Connecticut,  the  fourth  ^ of  the  New-England  colonies  ; which 
seems  not  to  have  been  began  for  the  same  cause,  that  the  other 
three  which  preceded  it  were  ; that  is,  to  avoid  persecution,  and 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  ; ^ but  the  people  were  induced  to 
make  this  remove  to  better  their  circumstances  ; ® and  indeed 
the  choice  they  made  of  a place  to  remove  to,  hath  fully  vindi- 
cated their  judgment  to  succeeding  generations ; being  seated 
by  the  sides  of  much  the  largest  and  finest  river  in  New-Eng- 
land,  which  is  capable  of  affording,  perhaps  the  most  exten- 


(1)  “John  Haynes”  is  the  correct  spelling.  He  was  governor  of  the  colony 

of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1635,  and  first  governor  of  the  colony  of  Connect- 
icut, serving  in  1639,  1641,  and  1643.  It  was  under  him  that  Roger 
Williams  was  sentenced,  in  Massachusetts. 

(2)  Governor  Edward  Hopkins,  of  Connecticut,  was  not  the  “first”  but  the 

second  governor  of  that  colony.  There  is  no  connection  between  his 
family  and  that  of  Governor  Stephen  Hopkins  of  Rhode  Island.  See 
Foster’s  “ Stephen  Hopkins,”  I.  11,  II.  222. 

(3)  Now  written  “Wethersfield.” 

(4)  Governor  Hopkins  is  again  misled  by  the  adoption  of  1634  as  the  date  of 

Williams’s  removal.  Connecticut  is  the  third,  and  Rhode  Island  the 
fourth.  The  settlement  at  Hartford  was  made  in  November,  1635. 

(5)  See  Appendix  I.  i 

(6)  Palfrey  points  out  as  a significant  fact,  that  “the  Connecticut  emigrants 

did  not  adopt  in  their  own  settlement  that  radical  feature  of  the  social 
system  of  Massachusetts,  which  founded  the  civil  franchise  on  church 
membership.”  (History  of  New  England,”  1.  447.)  (Compare  also  the 
“Fundamental  orders  of  Connecticut,”  printed  in  the  “Federal  and 
state  constitutions,”  1.  251). 
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sive  ^ watcr-c*aiTiao-c  of  any  river  that  empties  into  tlie  sea  l)e- 
tween  Carolina  and  the  J>ay  of  St.  Laurence  ; and  which  like 
the  famed  Nile,  annually,  about  the  heginning  of  .Vpril,  over- 
flows and  fertilizes  all  the  intervals  and  low  lands  near  it.  Yet 
not  in  the  exceeding  fruitfulness  of  these  low  lands  only,  docs 
this  colony  exceed,  hut  even  their  hill  lands,  both  for  pasturage 
and  for  tilling,  have  been  found,  by  cx})erience,  to  produce 
much  better  than  the  other  lands  in  Xew-England. 

The  following  year,  1 (537,  a settlement  was  begun 
at  Xew-IIavcn,  ^ by  a number  of  peo})le  directly  from 
England,  ^ under  the  leading  of  ^Ir.  Eaton  and  ]\fr.  Daven- 
port ; doubtless  for  the  same  reason  ^ tlie  first  three  were 
planted,  because  they  were  not  pcrmitt(‘d,  in  their  native  coun- 
try, to  worship  God  in  the  manner  they  thought  most  acce[)t- 
able  to  him.  ^ This  settlement  had  for  some  time,  the  name 
of  the  Colony  of  Xew-IIaven,  and  was  the  fifth  planted  in  Xcw 
England  ; but,  in  process  of  time,  came  to  be  united  to,  and 
swallowed  up  in  the  name  of  that  of  Connecticut,  as  Xew-Ply- 
mouth  also  was  in  Massachusetts.  ® 

Some  time  in  the  same  year  1637,  the  first  war  broke 
out  in  Xew-England,  between  the  English  and  the  Indians  ; this 
was  with  a })Owerful  nation,  or  tribe  called  Pequots,  who  dwelt 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and 


(1)  This  perhaps  may  be  questioned.  The  geography  of  tlie  colonies  was  not 

known  with  great  accuracy  in  1765. 

(2)  The  reconnoitring  for  a settlement  was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1637 ; and 

a few  men  occupied  the  site  of  New  Haven  through  the  winter;  but  tiie 
great  body  of  the  settlers  did  not  arrive  until  April,  1638. 

(3)  Not  “directly  from  England”  hut  after  a winter  spent  in  Boston. 

(4)  Compare  also  the  frame  of  government  adopted  Jan.  14,  1630,  printed  in 

Connecticut  Colony  records,  I.  21.  See  Appendix  I. 

(5)  See  xVppendix  1. 

(6)  New  Haven  was  absorbed  in  Connecticut  in  1665;  New  Tlymouth  in 

Massachusetts  Bay  in  1691. 

(7)  The  main  authority  for  the  history  of  this  war  is  Mason’s  “History 'of  the 

Bequot  War,”  written  by  the  principal  military  leader  in  it,  but  not  pub- 
lished until  1736.  It  lasted  from  March  1637,  to  September,  1638. 
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chiefly  on  tlie  lands!;  wliicli  noAv  make  the  towns  of  Stonington 
and  Groton.  The  occasion  of  this  war  was  donbtlcss  a jealousy 
in  the  Indians  of  the  increasing  mnnhers  and  growing  power 
of  the  English,  Avho  they  saw  liad  already  dispersed  themselves 
into  all  the  principal  parts  of  New-England,  and  whose  strength 
greM'  daily  greater,  by  the  addition  of  new-comers,  that  joined 
them  in  their  various  plantations  : That  the  manner  in  which 

they  improved  the  land,  and  fed  their  domestic  animals,  some 
of  Mdiich  M'ere  now  in  the  country,  must  in  a short  time  cut 
them  of!  from  the  sea  coasts,  and  quite  deprive  them  of  their 
various  fisheries,  and  at  the  same  time  destroy  their  game  in 
the  woods,  and  in  the  end  quite  ruin  their  hunting.  These 
being  the  principal  sources  of  their  scanty  livelihood,  no  body 
can  wonder  they  were  alarmed  at  the  dreadful  mischiefs  which 
threatened  them  ; and  at  length  determined  to  extirpate  by  war, 
the  late  arrived  people,  who  occasioned  the  danger,  before  their 
numbers  and  power  were  too  much  increased.  ^ Indeed,  this 
was  by  much  the  most  probable  attempt  ever  made  by  the 
Indians,  to  cut  off  the  English  settlers,  yet,  as  it  were,  in  their 
very  infancy,  and  now  greatly  dispersed  ; Connecticut  not  of 
two  years  standing ; Providence,  though  a year  older,  ^ had 
but  a handful  of  people ; the  Massachusetts  had  been  planted 
only  seven  years ; and  Plymouth,  that  began  seventeen  years 
before,  had  not  yet  increased  to  any  considerable  number. 
Had  these  Indians  succeeded  in  their  attempts  to  unite  all  the 
neighboring  nations  and  tribes  in  this  war,  as  a common  cause, 
in  which  the  loss  or  preservation  of  their  country,  and  all  they 
had  was  concerned,  it  must  have  been  very  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible for  the  English,  under  their  present  circumstances,  to 
have  defended  themselves  anainst  so  great  a number  of  enemies. 
For  it  is  said,  at  this  time  the  Narragansets,  ^ alone,  had 

(1)  See  Senator  Foster’s  memoranda  on  King  Philip’s  War, 

(2)  “A  year  younger”  would  be  more  correct.  See  above,  note  2,  page  18. 

(3)  “Narraganset.”  This  spelling  is  usual  in  early  records  and  accounts. 

See  the  remarks  of  Dr.  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  “Indian  names  of 

places,”  p.  35.  On  the  origin  of  the  name  see  It.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  26. 
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four  tlioiisjind  fi^liting  nic*u  ; hy  wliich  sonu*  ^iioss  may  he  made 
of  the  fstreiiirth  of  the  other  Indian  nations,  wlio  dwelt  in  New- 
Phi^land.  Here  we  sliall  liave  oeeasion  to  view  Mr.  Mdlliams, 
in,  perliaps,  the  most  nsefnl  and  important  j)art  of  his  life  : 
AVe  have  already  seen  him  the  founder  of  one  eolony,  hnt  must 
now  consider  him  as  a principal  instrument  in  preserving  them 
all.  ^ He,  hy  ^reat  application,  had  made  himself  master  of 
the  Indian  lanmnme  - and  hv  a courteous  hehavionr  to  the 

n r5  ’ . 

natives,  and  a conduct  honest  and  (jnite  disinterested,  laid  made 
liiinself  highly  res})ected  hy  the  Xarraganset  sachems,  and  all 
their  people,  and  had  at  this  time  much  more  iiiHnence  over 
them,  than  any  other  man  ever  had  at  any  time.  And  jis 
Joseph  was  sold  hy  liis  envious  hrethren,  with  intent  to  get  him 
out  of  their  way,  yet  Divine  Providence  over-ruled  this  cruel 
action  quite  otherwise  than  they  intended,  and  made  it  the 
means  of  their  future  preservation  ; so  the  harsh  treatment  and 
eruel  exile  of  Mr.  AVilliams,  seem  designed  hy  his  brethren  for 
the  same  evil  end,  hut  was,  hy  the  goodness  of  the  same  over- 
ruling hand,  turned  to  the  most  beneficent  purposes.  For  no 
sooner  was  it  known  that  the  Pequots  meditated  a war  with  the 
English,  than  they,  from  every  colony,  applied  to  Mr.  AVilliams, 
to  use  his  influence  with  the  Xarragansets,  and  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  their  joining  with  the  Pecpiots,  in  making  war  with 
them.  This  service  he  chearfully  undertook,  and  succeeded  in 
it  beyond  their  warmest  expectations  ; for  he  prevailed  with  the 
Xarraganset  Indians,  not  only  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  Eng- 

(H  Tlie  recognition  of  Ills  services  by  Gov.  'Winthrop  was  particularly  grate- 
ful to  him.  He  writes,  (in  1(170)  : “I  judge  it  no  impertinent  digression 
to  recite  (out  of  ilie  many  scores  of  letters  at  times,  from  Mr.  Winthrop), 
this  one  pious  and  heavenly  prophecy,  touching  all  New  England,  of 
that  gallant  man,  viz.  : ‘If  the  Lord  turn  away  his  face  from  oursins,  and 
bless  our  endeavors  and  yours,  at  this  time  against  our  bloody  enemy,  we 
and  our  children  shall  long  enjoy  peace,  in  this  our  wilderness  condi- 
tion.’ And  himself  and  some  other  of  the  council  motioned,  and  it 
was  debated,  whether  or  no  I had  not  merited,  not  only  to  he  recalled 
from  banishment,  hut  also  to  he  honored  with  some  remark  of  favor.” 
(Letter  to  Major  Mason,  June  22,  1G70,  Narragansett  Club,  VI.  330.) 

(2)  His  “Key  into  the  language  of  America,”  published  in  1043,  represented 
the  fruits  of  at  least  twenty  years’  careful  study  of  the  Indian  dialects. 
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lisli,  but  to  declare  openly  tor  them,  and  act  offensively  against 
the  Peqnots.  This  conduct  of  the  most  powerful  nation  ^ in 
this  part  of  the  country,  threw  such  a damp  on  the  other  neigh- 
boring nations,  that  none  of  them  joined  vrith  the  Perpiots,  but 
left  them  to  prosecute  this  war  by  themselves,  and  in  which 
they  were  overcome  by  the  English,  and  their  Indian  allies  ; 
and  the  war  was  soon  ended  in  the  almost  total  extirpation  of 
the  whole  Peqnot  race. 

In  the  beo’innino;  of  the  followino;  year  1638,  Rhode  Island, 
by  the  Indians  called  Aqnetneck,  ^ was  settled  by  a nnmber 
of  people  that  came  from  Boston,  and  some  of  the  other  towns 
near  it.  This  settlement  had  its  beo'innino;  from  the  same  cause 
that  most  of  the  others  in  New-England  had  ; to  wit,  religions 
disputes.  The  departure  of  Mr.  Williams,  and  those  who  left 
the  Massachusetts  with  him,  or  had  since  followed  them,  did  not 
put  an  end  to  these  controversies,  but  they  kept  increasing  and 
spreading  further  and  further  : One  pretended  error  produced 

many  more  of  the  same  kind,  and  so  fruitful  was  this  metaphysical 
mischief,  that  a synod  being  convened  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year 
1637,  ^ it  very  soon  picked  up,  debated  and  condemned 
eighty  ^ errors,  and  like  other  synods  before  them,  denied  all 
mercy  to  those  they  supposed  held  these  errors,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  world  to  come. 

God  Almighty,  in  the  early  age  of  the  world,  confounded 
the  language  of  mankind,  while  they  remained  in  the  Plains  of 
Shinar,  and  by  that  means  caused  them  to  disperse  and  people 
the  whole  earth ; so  in  the  times  I am  writing  of,  he  seems  to 
have  permitted  discord,  censoriousness,  and  the  most  unforgiv- 
ing temper  of  mind,  to  prevail  universally  among  the  people, 
and  to  have  made  it  a means  of  planting  most  parts  of  New- 
England.  When  we  look  back  upon  these  people,  who  were 
men  of  strong  natural  powers,  and  many  of  them  had  much 

(1)  “Nation  ; ” that  is,  Indian  tribe. 

(2)  Or  Aquidneck. 

O)  See  Winthrop’s  summary  of  the  proceedings  in  his  Journal,  I,  284-88. 

(4)  The  exact  number  is  eighty-two. 
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learnliiir ; laid  latdv  left  tlieir  native  eoimtrv,  and  all  its 
delights,  forsook  all  for  (’hrist's  sake  and  the  gospel,  and 
removed  into  a wilderness  ; were  ])Oor,  were  laborious,  were 
pious  sincere  ( 'hristians  ; were  devout  and  zealous  to  a fault; 
supported  the  most  unhlameahle  moral  character  of  any  peoj»le 
in  any  age  or  country  ; when  after  all  this,  and  much  more  that 
might  be  truly  sjud  in  their  favor,  to  see  them  worrying  one 
anothei*  without  remorse,  for  meer  trifles  ; to  view  them  pur- 
suing each  other  to  banishment,  and  even  to  death,  as  though 
they  had  dissolved  every  social  engagement,  and  cut  asunder 
every  tender  tie,  and  were  abandoned  to  furious  madness,  and 
unrelenting  cruelty, — what  shall  we  say  ? — what  can  we 
think? — We  can  only  deplore  the  miserable  imj)erfections  of 
human  nature,  and  stand  amazed  at  the  stupendous  miscar- 
riages of  the  l)est  of  men  I 

The  matters  in  disi)ute,  and  which  were  the  ground  of  all 
these  mighty  contentions,  and  keen  animosities,  consisted 
chiefly  in  fine-spun  subtilties,  and  useless  metaphysical  niceties  ; 
from  the  knowledge,  belief,  or  disbelief  of  which,  mankind 
could  be  made  neither  wiser  or  better.  Indeed,  in  what  man 
ner  our  religious  ideas  ought  to  be  ranged,  that  is,  which  ought 
properly  to  precede,  and  which  follow,  was  the  principal  j)oint 
in  dis})ute.  And  this  grand  uninttelligible  [sic]  question, 
raised  such  contentions,  and  bred  such  uneasiness  in  the  churches 
in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  that  many  of  considerable  note, 
for  piety,  for  estate  and  family,  and  for  usefulness,  came  to  a 
determination  to  remove  once  more  into  the  wilderness,  ({uite 
out  of,  and  beyond  the  limits  claimed  by  any  of  the  colonies 
yet  settled.  The  princi[)al  of  these  was  A\dlliam  Coddington, 
Esq.  ; the  father  of  Khode-Island  ; ^ he  was  a gentleman  of 

(1)  Mr.  Cocldington’s  career  has  been  examined  by  Dr.  Henry  E.  Turner,  in 
his  monograph,  “William  Coddington  in  Rhode  Island  colonial  attairs,” 
(Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,  No.  4).  Dr.  Turner  dissents  (j).  16) 
from  the  application  to  Coddington  of  the  terms  “Father  of  Rhode 
Island,”  or  “Founder  of  Rhode  Island,”  “in  the  sense  in  which  Roger 
Williams  may,  with  some  propriety,  be  represented  to  be  the  father  or 
founder  of  Providence.” 
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family,  and  of  a competent  fortune,  was  chosen  an  assistant  of 
the  Massachusetts  Colony,  while  they  were  in  England,  and 
came  over  to  America  with  the  governor,  the  charter,  and  the 
colony,  in  1630,  settled  at  Boston,  and  was  one  of  its  first  and 
most  considerable  merchants.  Mr.  John  Clark  ^ was  another; 
a man  of  sound  understanding,  sufficient  knowledge,  and  much 
usefulness  ; who  was  afterwards  this  colony’s  agent  in  England, 
and  procured  its  present  charter  ; he  gathered  and  Avas  minister 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church  at  Rhode-Island. — Those  Avho  joined 
with  them  in  this  resolution  to  remove,  Avere  M^illiam  Hutchin- 
son, ^ John  Coggeshall,  AYilliam  AspiiiAvall,  Samuel  Wilbore, 
John  Porter,  John  Sanford,  EdAvard  Hutchinson,  Thomas  Sav- 
age, IVilliam  Hyre,  M^illiam  Freeborn,  ^ Philip  Shearman, 
John  AYalker,  Richard  Carder,  William  Baulston,  EdAvard 
Hutchinson,  jun.  and  Henry  Bull. 

These  having  resoh'ed  to  remove,  sent  Mr.  John  Clark,  and 
another  Avith  him,  to  Providence,  to  advise  Avith  Mr.  lYilliams 
on  the  business,  and  to  be  informed  where  they  might  find  a 
convenient  place  to  make  their  new  settlement.  Mr.  W^illiams 
recommended  tAvo  places  to  their  consideration,  one  by  the 
Indians  called  So-Avames,  ^ being  the  lands  in  and  about  the 
present  tOAvn  of  M^arren  ; the  other,  the  island  called  Aquet- 
neck,  now  Rhode-Island  : But  as  they  were  determined  to  go 

out  of  every  other  jurisdiction,  that  they  might,  if  jAOssible, 
avoid  future  controversies,  and  were  in  doubt  whether  these 
lands  were  not  within  the  claim  of  Plymouth  Colony  ; for  clear- 
ing up  that  doubt,  Mr.  Williams  accompanied  Mr.  Clark  to 

(1)  Dr.  Clarke  published  in  London  in  1052  “111  newes  from  New  England,” 

(reprinted  in  the  “Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,” 
series  4,  II,  1-114). 

(2)  William  Hutchinson.  His  wife  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson  was  the  occasion 

of  no  little  excited  feeling  in  the  Massachusetts  colony,  in  connection 
with  the  “Antinomian”  difficulties. 

(3)  ‘‘William  Freeborne,”  (Callender,  p.  84). 

(4)  “Perhaps  Sowames  is  properly  the  name  of  the  river  where  the  two 

Swansey  rivers  meet  and  run  together  for  near  a mile.”  (Callender,  p. 
84). 
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IMyinouth,  where  they  were  informed,  tliut  So-wames  was 
witliin,  and  esteemed  as  the  very  garden  of  that  colony  ; l)iit 
that  tliey  had  no  claim  to  Acjiietneck,  and  advised  them  to  set- 
tle there,  where  they  woidd  he  esteemed  and  treate»l  as  friends 
and  neighhoiirs.  U})on  that  island  they  therefore  now  deter- 
mined to  sit  down,  if  they  coidd  proeiwe  it  of  the  Indians  ; and 
in  order  to  do  that,  they  prevailed  on  Mr.  Williams  to  apply 
to  the  Narraganset  sachem  In  their  hehalf,  and.  If  possible,  make 
a purchase  of  the  said  island  for  them.  The  king,  or  sachem  of 
the  Narraganset  Indians,  at  this  time,  and  perhaps  a year  or 
two  before,  was  the  young  Myantonomo  ; C’onanicus,  ^ his 
uncle,  having  had  the  government  for  the  kingdom,  and  guar- 
dianship of  the  young  prince  during  his  minority,  had,  when  he 
came  to  an  age  fit  to  govern,  delivered  the  regal  authority  Into 
the  hands  of  this  his  nephew.  To  him,  therefore,  did  Mr. 
Williams  now  make  ap[)lication,  for  the  purchase  of  Khodc- 
Ishind  for  his  friends  ; and  at  length  prevailed  with  him  to 
make  a grant  of  that  whole  island  to  Mr.  Coddington,  !Mr. 
Clark,  and  their  associates.  ^ — The  sachem’s  deed,  or  grant, 
was  signed  the  24th  day  of  ]\Iarch,  old  stile. 

The  Indians  seem  not  to  have  been  induced  to  })art  Avith 
this  island,  so  much  In  consideration  of  any  price  that  was  })aid 
them  for  it,  as  out  of  the  great  love  and  regard  they  bore  to 
]\Ir.  AVilliams,  as  api)cars  from  the  account  he  has  left  of  this 
transaction,  in  his  own  hand  writing.  — “It  was  not  price 
nor  money  that  could  have  purchased  Khode  Island.  Khode 
Island  was  purchased  by  love  ; by  the  love  and  favor  which  that 
honored  gentleman  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  myself,  had  Avith  the 
great  sachem  ]\Iiantonomo,  about  the  league  Avhich  I procured 
betAveen  the  IMassachusetts  English,  t^c.  and  the  Narragansets, 
in  the  Pcquot  Avar.” — “For  the  Indians  Avere  very  shy  and  jeal- 

(1)  Tlie  name  “ Canonicus,”  now  written,  is  obviously  a mis-spelling  of  the 

original  form. 

(2)  It  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Callender,  p,  214-1  (>. 

(3)  See  “Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club,”  VI.  305-6.  It  is  in  the  Prov- 

idence Records,  1658. 
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Oils  of  selling  the  lands  to  any,  and  chose  rather  to  make  a 
grant  (or  gift)  of  them  to  such  as  they  affected.” 

Having  thus  fairly  acquired  a just  title  to  the  finest  island 
that  is  on  the  whole  sea  coasts  of  the  northern  British  colonies, 
as  well  for  its  form  and  situation,  as  its  fertile  soil,  and  heaiiti- 
ful  bays,  capacious  safe  harbors,  temperate  climate,  and  health- 
ful air,  they  immediately  began  a settlement  at  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  island,  ojiposite  to  Mount  Hope,  and  near  a cove 
with  a narrow  entrance,  which  they  esteemed  to  be  a good  har- 
bor, and  from  which,  ^ it  is  probable,  they  named  the  })lace 
Portsmouth. — Here  they  incorporated  themselves  into  a kind  of 
body  politic,  ^ and  chose  Mr.  Coddington  to  be  their  judge 
and  chief  magistrate.  ^ This  was  the  beginning  of  the  second 
town  in  the  colony  of  Rhode-Island ; and  in  the  same  year, 
considerable  numbers  from  several  towns  in  the  Massachusetts, 
came  and  joined  with  them  ; and  so  much  were  they  increased, 
within  the  course  of  tliis  whole  year,  that  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
next,  they  separated ; and  a part  of  them  removed  toward  the 
soijthwestern  end  of  the  island,  where  the  bay  forms  as  it  were 
a crescent  into  the  land,  and  a small  island  stretching  its  length, 
between  the  two  head-lands,  leaves  at  each  end  a convenient 
entrance  into  a safe  and  beautiful  harbor.  On  the  shores  of 
this  harbor  they  now  began  a new  settlement ; and  as  they  had 
named  that  at  the  other  end  of  the  island  Ports-Mouth,  from  the 
narrow  entrance  of  the  harbor ; so  having  found  here  another 
fine  harbor,  or  port,  they,  for  that  reason,  named  this  place 
New-Port.  This  town,  thus  began  in  the  year  1()39,  was  the 
third,  in  order  of  time,  planted  in  the  colony  ; but  the  excced- 


(1)  In  the  absence  of  more  definite  evidence,  it  may  be  doubted  whetlier  this 

name,  as  well  as  that  of  Newport,  may  not  have  been  the  transfer  of  a 
local  name  in  Old  England. 

(2)  “ Bodie  politick.”  Dated  Jan.  7,  1G38.  Printed  in  the  II.  I.  Col.  Ilecords, 
I.  52-53.  John  Clarke’s  signature  on  this  compact  is  plainly  writteh  with 
a final  e. 

(3)  “ Judge.”  This  office  was  “in  imitation  of  the  form  of  government  which 

existed  for  a time  among  the  Jews.”  (Knowles,  p.  145). 
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ing  fertility  of  its  lands,  its  fine  situation,  the  convenlency  of 
its  harbor,  and  athuent  circuinstanees  of  Its  first  Inhabitants,  all 
contributed  to  make  it  Increase  faster  than  any  of  the  other,  and 
to  become,  in  a few  years,  the  most  consideral>lc  town  In,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  colony. — dustice  rc(julres  that  I shoidd 
here,  once  for  the  whole,  acknowh*dge  that  I have  borrowe<l  a 
great  part  of  this  account  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ivhode-Island, 
and  some  few  other  articles,  made  use  of  in  the  course  of  tlu'se 
paj)crs,  from  the^  Century  Sermon  of  the  late  Ingenious  and 
worthy  Mr.  John  Callender. 

Four  years”  after  the  first  coming  to  Frovidenee,  a set- 
tlement was  began  at  a place  about  five  miles  southward  from 
it,^  called  by  the  Indians  Pawtuxet,  where  a fine  fresh  I'iver, 
known  by  the  same  name,  falls  into  the  Xarraganset  Pay,  and 
within  the  })urchase  ]\[r.  Williams  had  made  of  the  Indians. — 
This  settlement  was  made  by  William  Arnold,  A\dlliam  Car- 
penter, Zechariah  Khodes,  and  A^dllianl  Harris,  who  all  removed 
from  Providence  thither,  and  seem  to  be  induced  to  nud^e  this 
remove  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  natural  meadows  that  were  on 
both  sides  of  the  aforesaid  river. — And  here  still  remains  a 
numerous  posterity  from  each  of  these  four  first  planters. 

The  next  plantation,  began  within  this  colony,  was  at  a 
})lace  by  the  Indians  called  Shaw-o-met,  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Warwick.^  Here  a purchase  was  made  of  a tract  of 
land,  bounding  northerly  on  Providence  purchase,  ® and  to 
extend  about  four  miles  and  a half,  south,  and  twenty  miles 
west.  This  [)urchase  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 


(1)  Publislied  in  the  “Collections  of  the  K.  I.  Historical  Society,  H'. 

Instead  of  “four  years,”  this  should  read  “two  years.”  It  was  in  1038. 

(3)  For  the  subsequent  disputes  as  to  boundaries  by  the  Pawtuxet  settlers,  see 

Arnold’s  “ Khode  Island,”  I.  174-75,  230-33,  429-38. 

(4)  See  Fuller’s  “History  of  Warwick.”  Also  the  notes,  appendices,  etc.,  to 

Gorton’s  “ Simplicities  defence,”  edited  by  AV.  K.  Staples.  (In  “Col- 
lections of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,”  II). 

(5)  “Along  the  bay  from  Gaspee  point  to  Warwick  neck.”  (.Arnold’s  “Rhode 

Island,”  I.  17G). 
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1643,  of  Myantonomo,  by  Eandal  Holdon,^  John  Wickes, 
Samuel  Gorton,^  John  Greene,^  Francis  AVeston,  Eichard 
Waterman,  John  Warner,  Eichard  Carder,  Sampson  Shotton, 
Eobert  Potter,  and  William  Woodale.^  The  settlement  at 
this  place,  was  began,  as  I have  good  reason  to  believe,  a year 
or  two  earlier  than  this  purchase  of  Myantonomo  C these 
lands  being  first  purchased  of  Pomham,  a petty  sachem,  who 
with  his  tribe  were  the  possessors  of  it,  and  this  purchase  after- 
ward assented  to,  and  confirmed  by  Myantonomo,  the  principal 
sachem.  Be  this  as  it  will,  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
town  in  the  colony,  planted  by  people  half  from  Providence,  ® 
one  from  Ehode-Island,  and  the  rest,  perhaps,  new-comers. 

The  first  form  of  government  ^ established  by  Mr. 
Williams,  and  the  people  at  Providence,  seems  to  have  been  no 


(1)  “Randall  Holden.”  “Arnold’s  Rhode  Island,”  I.  176. 

(2)  Samuel  Gorton.  He  published  in  1646  “Simplicities  defence  against 

seven-headed  policy.”  (Edited  by  W.  R.  Staples,  and  reprinted  in  “Col- 
lections of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,”  II).  New  light  is 
thrown  on  this  singular  character,  by  a posthumous  workof  the  late  Judge 
Brayton,  “A  defence  of  Samuel  Gorton  and  the  settlers  of  Shawomet,” 
(Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,”  No.  17.) 

(3)  John  Greene  was  the  ancestor,  five  generations  back,  of  General  Nathanael 

Greene. 

(4)  Only  eleven  names  are  here  given.  Gorton  gives  twelve  names.  (“Sim- 

plicities defence,”  p.  86).  The  twelfth  is  that  of  Nicholas  Power.  He 
never  resided  at  Shawomet. 

(5)  About  November,  1641,  Gorton  and  others  settled  at  Popoquinepaug  (in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Roger  Williams  Park).  (Bray ton’s  “Defence 
of  Samuel  Gorton,”  p.  73).  “John  Greene  in  October,  1642,  purchased 
of  Miantonomi  (the  deed  being  signed  by  this  same  Soccononocco)  what 
is  now  the  Spring  Green  Farm,  called  the  Occupassuatuxet.”  (Brayton, 

p.  102). 

(6)  Those  from  Providence  were  Greene,  Weston,  Waterman  and  Warner; 

also  Power,  not  named  above.  Instead  of  there  being  “one  from  Rhode 
Island,”  there  were  seven  : (Gorton,  Holden,  Wickes,  Carder,  Shotton, 
Potter,  and  Woodale).  This  latter  name  is  found  in  as  many  as  eight 
variations  of  spelling. 

(7)  In  the  minute  inventory  of  the  records  of  the  town  of  Providence,  (made 

in  1678),  may  be  traced  the  simple  beginnings  of  government  in  this 
town.  Appendix  III. 
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more  than  a voluntary  association,  and  compact,  ^ that  each 
individual  should  submit  to,  and  he  governed  by  the  resolutions 
and  determinations  of  the  whole  body:  -Ml  public  matters 

were  transacted  in  their  town-meetings,  and^all  private  disputes 
and  controversies  were  also  heard,  adjudged,  and  finished  tliere. 
They  annually  chose  two  officers,  which  were  called  town  depu- 
ties ; these  had  authority  to  kec})  the  peace,  to  settle  small  dis- 
putes, to  call  town  meetings,  j)reside  in  them,  and  see  their 
resolutions  executed.  And  all  new-comers,  before  they  were 
admitted  as  inhabitants,  were  obliged  to  make  a solemn  promise, 
in  the  nature  of  an  oath,  in  an  open  town-meeting,  that  “they 
would  submit  themselves,  in  active  and  passive  obedience,  to 
all  such  orders  and  agreements,  as  shall  be  made  for  the  public 
good  of  the  body,  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  major  consent  of 
the  present  inhabitants.”  ^ And  by  the  form  of  engagement 
given  by  officers,  ^ in  the  year  1G47,  after  the  colony  had 
obtained  a charter,  ^ and  established  a body  of  laws,  there  is 
a })lain  allusion  to  this  primitive  government : The  form  runs 

thus;  “You  A.  B.  being  called,  and-^  chosen  by  the  free  vote 
and  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  this®  plantation,  now  orderly 


(1)  “That  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Roger  Williams,  in  seeking  a refuge  in 

the  wilderness,  to  become  the  founder  of  a state,  his  own  declaration 
proves,”  (Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  I.  97).  Compare  Williams’s 
language,  (Harris  Commission  Procedings,  Nov.  17,  1677)  : — “My  soul’s 
desire  was  to  do  the  natives  good,”  “Thus,”  says  Professor  Diman,  “cir- 
cumstances which  he  had  not  at  first  foreseen,  caused  a modification 
of  his  plan.”  (“Orations  and  Essays,  p.  121). 

(2)  Dated  Aug.  20,  (1636).  See  Staples’s  “Annals  of  Providence,”  p.  39. 

Also  in  the  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  14.  Governor  Hopkins’s  version  varies 
from  the  original  in  substituting  the  words,  “ submit  themselves,”  for 
“ subject  ourselves.” 

(3)  See  the  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  150,  where  this  form  is  given  in  full. 

G)  It  was  known  as  the  “patent  of  1643.” 

(5)  Several  variations  from  this  phraseology  occur  in  this  “form  ” as  found 

in  the  manuscript  Colony  Records.  These  are  given  below. 

For  instance,  “ & chosen  unto  publick  imploymt  and  the  office  of 
by  the  free  vote  of  ye  inhabitants,”  etc. 

(6)  “province  of  Providence  Plantations,  now  orderly  mett.” 
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met,  unto  the  office  of , do,  in  this'  present  assem- 

bly, engage  yourself,  faithfully  and-  truly  to  execute,  all  that 
is  required  from  your  office,  in  the  body  of  laws  agreed  upon  by 
the  whole  colony,  sq  far  forth  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
this  plantation  will  admit.  Also  you  are  faithfully  and  truly  ^ 
to  execute,  all  that  is  required  from  your  office  in  our  town  book, 
concerning  our  town  affairs,  and  to  do  neither  more,  nor  less,'' 
in  these  respects,  than  this^  town  have,  or  shall  authorize  you 
to  do,  according  to  the  best  of  your  understanding.” 

The  government,  established  by  Mr.  Coddington,  and  the 
people  at  Rhode-Island,  appears  to  be  nearly  like  that  at  Provi- 
dence ; for  though  they  chose  one  chief  magistrate,  which  they 
called  by  the  name  of  governor  and  four  others,  called  assist- 
ants ; yet  these  seem  like  the  deputies  at  Providence,  to  be 
vested  only  with  some  executive  powers,  while  the  principal 
authorities,  both  legislative  and  judicial,  rested  in  the  body  of 
the  people,  when  met  together  in  town-meeting.  And  indeed, 
the  authority  of  these  town-meetings,  at  this  time,  and  long 
afterwards,  was  very  great,  and  might  be  compared  to  the 
power  of  the  common  people  of  Athens  or  Pome ; for  about 
the  year  1653,  an  inhabitant  of  Newport,  of  very  considerable 
note,  was  charged  with  a capital  crime,  and  was  brought  be 
fore  the  town-meeting,  there  tried,  and  condemned  to  death, 
and  the  sentence  immediately  executed  in  their  presence. 

It  being  the  resolution  of  those  who  came  to  Khode- 
Island,®  not  to  settle  within  the  jurisdicTion  of  any  of  the  colonies 
that  were  already  settled,  (and)  and  they  now  considered  them- 
selves, and  were  considered  by  others,  as  a separate,  and  inde- 
pendent government,  and  continued  so  for  several  years.  What 


(1)  “the  present  Assemblie.” 

(2)  “&  truly  to  the  uttmost  of  your  power  to  execute.” 

(3)  “to  execute  the  comission  comitted  unto  you  and  do  hereby  promise  to 

do,”  etc. 

(4)  “in  respect.” 

(5)  “then  that  w’h  the  colonie  have you  to  do.” 

(6)  “Rhode  Island;”  i.  e.  Aquidneck. 
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chiefly  moved  them  to  the  aforesaid  resolution,  of  living  in 
a separate  manner,  was  their  desire  and  intention  to  enj(jy  and 
to  maintain  an  absolute  liberty  of  conscience,  and  intire  free- 
dom in  all  religious  matters.  But  after  having  lived  some  years 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Providence  j)lanters,  and  gained  a 
certain  knowledge  of  their  principles  and  practices,  they  found 
that  they  had  already  established,  and  constantly  and  steadily 
maintained  all  the  liberty  and  freedom  they  had  been  so  desirous 
of,  and  had  removed  a second  time  to  And.  This  union  ^ of 
sentiments,  and  of  intentions,  of  the  most  noble  and  generous 
kind,  soon  produced  a coalition  of  the  people  of  Providence, 
and  of  those  at  Phode-Island,  and  an  agreement,  that  they  would 
unite  and  become  one  colony,  and  ap])ly  together  to  the  crown, 
for  a charter  of  incorporation.  In  consequence  of  this  agree- 
ment, they  jointly  appointed  Mr.  Williams  their  agent,  to  go  to 
England,  and  there  sollicit  and  conduct  their  affairs  for  them. 
Some  time  in  the  year  ^ 1642,  Mr.  AVilliams  sailed  for  Eng- 
land ; and  when  he  arrived  there,  found  his  native  country 
involved  in  all  the  miseries  of  a furious  civil  war ; carried  on 
by  the  King  on  one  side,  and  his  Parliament  on  the  other  : 
But  as  the  Parliament  were  masters  of  the  English  fleet,  that, 
they  supposed,  gave  them  also  the  power  of  all  the  plantations 
abroad;  therefore  they  had  appointed  Kobert  Earl  of  "Warwick, 
president,  and  had  joined  a number  of  commissioners  with  him, 
and  had  given  them  power  to  take  care  of  and  transact  all  the 
plantation  affairs.  To  these  commissioners,  therefore,  did  ^Ir. 
Williams  now  apply  for  a charter  ; and  as  Sir  Henry  \^ane, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  seems  to  have  had  a 
close  friendship,  was  one  of  them,  through  his  assistance,  as 
Mr.  IVilliams  afterward  declared,  he  obtained  his  suit,  and 

(1)  “This  union.”  This  was  among  the  first  of  a series  of  coalitions  and 

combinations  which  with  the  cliarter  of  1663  crystallized  into  the  “Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.” 

(2)  He  set  sail  from  New  Amsterdam,  June,  1643.  Compare  Winthrop’s 

Journal,  II.  117.  He  doubtless  arrived  in  England  in  the  midst  of  the 
campaign  of  Newbury,  (Sept.  20,  1643,)  in  which  the  high-minded  Lord 
Falkland  fell. 
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received  a charter  of  incorporation  ; ^ wliicli  thongli  its  length 
must  make  tedious,  yet  as  it  is  but  little  known,  and  is  the  first, 
alid  perhaps  onlj”  one  of  its  kind,  I will  give  it  to  my  readers  at 
full  length,  viz. 

‘‘Whereas,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
now  assembled  in  Parliament,  bearing  date  the  second-  day  of 
November,  Anno  Domini^  1643,  Kobert,^Earl  of  Warwick,  is  con- 
stituted, and  ordained  governor  in  chief,  and  lord  higli  admiral 
of  all  those  islands  and  other  plantations  inhabited  or  planted  by, 
or  belonging  to  any  His  Majesty  the  King  of  England’s  subjects,^ 
(or  which  hereafter  may  be  inhabited  and  and  planted  by,  or*^  be- 
long to  them)  within  the  bounds,  and  upon  the  coasts  of  America. 
And  whereas  the  said  lords  have  thought  tit,  and  thereby  or- 
dained, that  Philip’'  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Edward  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, William  Viscount  Say  and  Seal,  Philip  Lord  of  Whar- 
ton, John  Lord  Rolle®,  members  of  the  house  of  Peers.  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerrard,®  Baronet,  Sir  Arthur  Haslerig,^®  Baronet,  Sir 

(1)  Dated  March  14,  1643-4.  But  three  months  before  this  grant,  a charter, 

(commonly  known  as  the  “Narragansett  patent”),  was  issued  to  the 
Massachusetts  government,  adding  to  its  territory  lands  which  included 
all  of  what  was  afterwards  incorporated  as  “Rhode  Island.”  See  Aspin- 
wall’s  “Remarks  on  the  Narragansett  patent”  (1862).  Mr.  Aspinwall 
concludes  his  comprehensive  examination  of  the  validity  of  this  instru- 
ment by  saying  (p.  40)  ; “I  have  not  discovered  a single  instance  in 
which  the  Welde  Patent  ever  found  countenance  from  the  English 
authorities,  either  at  home  oi  in  this  country.” 

Yet  this  Narragansett  patent,  (issued  Dec.  10,  1643),  expressly  re- 
serves all  lands  “in  present  possession  held  and  enjoyed  by  any  of  His 
Majesty’s  Protestant  subjects,”  (printed  in  the  New  England  Historical 
and  Genealogical  Regiter,  XI.  41-43),  while  no  similar  reservation  is 
found  in  the  Providence  patent. 

Governor  Hopkins’s  version  varies  from  that  of  the  late  Judge  Sta- 
ples, (“Proceedings  of  the  first  General  Assembly,”  p.  viii-ix)  in  the 
particulars  below  cited.  The  original  is  unaccountably  absent  from 
the  State  Archives. 

(2)  [2d]. 

(3)  “Anno  Dom.” 

(4)  Robert  [,]. 

(5)  [or them) 

(6)  “belonging 

(7)  Philip  [,]  Earl  of  Pembroke  [;] 

(8)  John,  Lord  Roberts.” 

(9)  “Gerard.” 

(10) “Haselrige.”  He  was  afterwards  a warm  supporter  of  the  Connecticut 

claims  on  Rhode  Island  territory.  (“Publications  of  the  Narragansett 
Club,”  VI.  255,  290;  also  Knowles,  p.  259). 
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Henry  Vane,  jnn.^  Kni^lit,  Sir  Henjainiir  Kiulyard,  Knight, 
John  Pirn, ^ Oliver  Cromwell/  Dennis  liond,  Miles  Corhet,  C’or- 
nelins  Holland,  Samuel  Vassal,^  John  Kolle,  and  William  Sjmr- 
stow,*^  Es(irs.’  memhers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  should  ho 
commissioners,  to  join  in  aid  and  assistance  with  the  said  earl. 
And  whereas,  for  the^  better  government  and  defence,  it  is 
thereby  ordained,  that  the  aforesaid  governor®  and  commission- 
ers, or  the  greater  number  of  them,  shall^®  have  j)ower,  and 
authority,  from  time  to  time,  to  nominate,  appoint,  and  consti- 
tute all  such  subordinate  governors,  counsellors,"  commanders, 
officers,  and  agents,  as  they  shall  judge  to  he  best  affected,  and 
most  tit  and  serviceable*' for  the  said  islands  and  })lantations ; 
and  to  provide  for,  order  and  dis])ose  all  things,  which  they 
shall,*'*  from  time  to  time,  find  mosPHidvantageous  for  the  said 
plantations ; and  for  the  better  security  of  the  owners  and  in- 
habitants thereof,*^  to  assign,  ratify,  and  confirm,  so  much  of 
their  afore-mentioned  authority  and  power,  and  in  such  manner, 
and  to  such  persons  as  they  shall*®  judge  to  be  fit  for  the  better 
governing  and  preserving  of  the  said  plantations  and  islands, 
from  open  violences*bind  j)rivate  disturbances*®and  distractions.*® 
And  whereas  there  is  a tract  of  land  in  the  continent  of  America 
aforesaid,  called  by  the  Xame  of  the  Xarraganset-’®  Bay,  horder- 

(1)  “Jr.” 

(2)  “Rudyerd.” 

(3)  “Pyni.”  lie  with  tlie  Earl  of  Manchester,  (then  Lord  Kimholton), 

Ilaselrige,  (or  Ilazelrig),  John  Hampden,  and  one  otlier,  comprised  tlie 
“five  memhers”  wliom  Charles  I attempted  to  arrest,  Jan.  4,  1042. 

(4)  With  the  Lord  Protector,  Roger  Williams  was  on  terms  of  “close  dis- 

course.” (“Publications  of  the  Narragansett  Club,”  VI.  307). 

(5)  “Vassall.” 

(6)  “Si)urstowe.” 

(7)  “Esq’rs.” 

(8)  “for  the  better  governing  and  preserving  of  Hie  said  planiaiiojis,  it  is,” 

etc. 

(9)  “governor.”? 

(10)  “should.” 

(11) “councils.” 

(12)  “serviceable  io  govern  the  said  islands  and  plantations. 

(13)  “should.” 

(14)  “most  fit  and  advantageous.” 

(15) [;]. 

(16)  “should.” 

(17)  “violence.” 

(18)  “disturbances. ” 

(lO)IIere  is  affixed  the  seal,  “Robert,  Warwick,  l.  s.” 

(20)  ‘ ‘Narragansetts.” 
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ing^  northward  and  northeast  on  the  patent*  of  tlie  Massachu- 
setts, east  and  soutli-east  on  Plymouth  patent,  south  on  the 
ocean,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  the  Indians  called^ 
Nahigganneucks,  alias  Narragansets;  the  whole  tract  extending 
abouP  twenty-five  English  miles,  unto  the  Pequot  Kiver  and 
country.'® 

^‘And  whereas  divers  well  affected  and  industrious  English 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Providence,  Portsmouth,  and  New- 
port, in  the  tract  aforesaid,®  have  adventured  to  make  a nearer 
neighbourhood  and  society  with  the  great  body  of  the  Narragan- 
sets,Vhich  may  in  time,  by  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  ®en- 
deavours,  lay  a su)-e^  foundation  of  happiness  to  all  America. 
And  have  also  purchased,  and  are  purchasing  of  and  amongst 
the  said  natives,  some  other  places, which  may  be  convenient 
both  for  plantations,  and  also  for  building  of  ships,^^  supply  of 
^^pipe  staves,  and  other  ^^merchandise.  And  whereas  the  said 
English,  have  represented  their  desire^'^  to  the  said  earl,  and  com- 
missioners, to  have  their  hopeful  beginnings^®  approved  and  con- 
firmed, by  granting  unto  them  a free  charter  of  civil  incorpora- 
tion and  government ; that  they  may  order  and  govern  their 
plantation  in  such  a manner  as  to  maintain  justice  and  peace, 


(D  “north.” 

(2)  “of  Massachusetts.” 

(3)  “inhabited  by  Indians  called  Narrogunneucks.” 

(4)  “twenty  and  five.” 

(5)  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  patent  prescribes  no  definite  bounds  on  the 

west.  That  was  delayed  until  the  charter  of  King  Charles  II,  in  1663, 
when  “Pawcatuck  River”  and  “a  strait  line  drawn  due  north”  were  made 
the  western  bounds. 

(6)  Warwick  is  not  here  mentioned  by  name.  It  was  however  represented 

in  the  first  action  taken  under  the  patent,  in  1647.  See  R.  I.  Col. 
Records,  I.  148.  • 

(7)  “Narragansetts.” 

(8)  “endeavors.” 

(9)  “surer.” 

(10)  “some  other  places.”  Warwick,  Pawtuxet,  Kingstown,  etc. 

(11)  “building  ships.”  It  is  surprising  to  note  how  long  time  was  suffered  to 

elapse  before  the  colonists  availed  themselves  of  their  marine  opportuni- 
ties. “Until  the  seventeenth  century  was  waning  to  its  close,  no  sloops 
or  schooners,  save  those  of  Massachusetts  or  New  York,  enlivened  the 
waters  of  the  bay.”  Dorr’s  “Providence,”  p.  117. 

(12)  “pipe-staves.” 

(13)  ‘ ‘merchandize.” 

(14) “desires.” 

(15) “beginning.” 
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both  ainong^  themselves,  and  towards  all  men  with  whom  they 
shall  have  to  do.  In  due  consideration  of  the  said  ‘premises,  the 
said  Robert  Earl  of  Warwick,  '^governor  in  chief,  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  the  said  plantations,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
said  commissioners,  whose  names  and  seals  are  here  hinder-writ- 
ten and  subjoined,  out  of  a desire  to  encourage  the  good  begin- 
nings of  the  ^said  planters,  do,  by  the  authority  of  the  aforesaid 
ordinance  “of  the  lords  and  commons,  give,  grant,  and  confirm,  to 
theaforesaid  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Providence,  Poi-tsmouth, 
and  Newport,  a free  an  [sic]  absolute  ^charter  of  incorporation, 
to  be  known  by  the  “name  of  The  Incorporation  of  Providence- 
Plantations,  in  the^Narraganset-Bay,  New- England P--Vo^(it\\av 
with  full  power  and  authority,”  to  rule  themselves  and  such 
others  as  shall  hereafter  inhabit  within  any  part  of  the  said 
tract  of  land,  by  such  a form  of  civil  government,  as  by  volun- 
tary consent  of  all,  or  the  grcatei”^  part  of  them,  they  shall  find 
most  ^“suitable  to  their  estate  and  condition  ; and,  for  that  end, 
to  make  and  ordain  such  civil  laws  and  constitutions,  and  to  in- 
flict such  punishment  upon  transgressors,  and  for  execution 
thereof,  so  to  place  and  displace  officers  of  justice,  as  they,  or 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  shall  by  free  consent  agree  unto. 
Provided  neiertheless,  that  the  said  laws,  constitutions,  and  pun- 
ishments, for  the  civil  government  of  the  said  plantations,”  be 
conformable  to  the  laws  of  England,  so  far  as  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  place^®  will  admit.  And  always  reserving  to 
the  said  earl  and  commissioners,  and  their  successors,  power  and 
authority  for  to  dispose  the  general  government  of  that,  as  it 


(1)  “amongst.” 

(2)  “the  premises.” 

(3)  “governor.” 

(4)  “under  written.” 

(5)  plantations.'"  ^ 

(6)  “of  lords  and  commons.” 

(7)  “charter  of  civil  incorporation.” 

(8)  “name  of  Incorporation,”  etc. 

(2)  “Narragansett  Bay  in  New  England.” 

(10) It  will  be  noticed  that  the  name  of  Providence,  here  heading  the  official 

title  of  the  colony,  afterwards  resigned  to  Rhode  Island  the  first  place  in 
the  official  title  of  ^'•Rhode  Island  Providence  Plantations.”  (See  the 
charter  of  1663). 

(11) “to  govern  and  rule  themselves.” 

(12)  “greatest.” 

(13)  “most  serviceable  to  their  estates.” 

(14)  “plantation.” 

(15)  “of  that  place.” 
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stands  in  relatioid  to  the  rest  of  the  plantations  in  America,  as 
they  shall  conceive"  from  time  to  time,  most  coiuliicing  to 
the  general  good  of  the  said  plantations,^  the  honour'*  of  his 
majesty,  and  the  service  of  the  state.^  And  the  said  earl  and 
commissioners  do  farther  authorize,  that  the  aforesaid  inhabit- 
ants; for  the  better  transacting  of  their  publick®  affairs,  to  make 
and  use  a publick^  seal,  as  the  known  seal  of  Providence-Planta- 
tions, in  the  Narraganset-Bay,  in  New-Enghind.  In  testimony 
whereof  the  said  Kobert  Earl  of  Warwick, and  commissioners,  have 
here  nnto  set  their  hands  and  seals,  the  fourteenth^  day  of  March, 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  King 
Charles,  and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1643. 

"’EGBERT  WARWICK, 
PHILIP  PEMBROKE, 
'"’SAY  AND  SEAL, 

^*P.  WHARTON, 

'^ARTHUR  HASLERIG, 
COR.  HOLLAND, 

H.  VANE, 

SAM.  VASSAL, 

JOHN  ROLLE, 

MILES  CORBET, 
SPURSTOW.” 

Mr.  Williams  having  obtained  this  charter,  how  long  it 
was  before  he  returned  is  uncertain ; and  as  there  is  no  par- 
ticular form  of  government  established  by  it,  nor  no  officers,  or 


(1)  “in  reference  to.” 

(2)  “as  they  shall  commissionate” 

(3)  “plantation.” 

(4)  “honor.” 

(5)  “of  this  state.” 

(6)  “public.” 

(7)  “public.” 

(8)  “Seventeenth,”  says  Elton.  [“Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 

Society,”  IV.  225-26.  Yet  Governor  Hopkins  is  correct.  Mr.  Arnold 
in  1846-47,  examined  the  official  manuscript  of  the  charter  preserved  in  the 
British  State  Paper  office,  at  London,  and  found  the  date  recorded  as 
“14th  March.”  (Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  I.  114.  Note). 

(9)  “Robert  Warwick.”  His  seal  does  not  occur  here,  but  as  indicated 

above. 

) (10)“William,  Say  and  Seal.” 

(11)  “Philip  Wharton.” 

(12) “Haselrige.” 

(13)  “Spurstow’s  signature  does  not  appear  on  the  copy  in  the  Colony  records. 
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offices,  named  or  appointed,  l)ut  the  whole  frame  of  govern- 
ment left  to  he  modelled  and  established  hy  the  })eople  here,  it 
doubtless  took  much  time  before  they  could  agree  upon  and 
settle  a method  that  was  pleasing  to  the  major  part  of  the  p(‘0])le 
in  all  the  four  towns.  For  although  AVarwick  be  not  named  in 
the  charter,  yet,  before  the  government  was  formed  under  it, 
that  was  become  a town,  and  was  named  A\  arwiek,  in  honor  of 
the  above-named  Robert  Karl  of  AVarwiek,  and  had,  all  along, 
under  that  charter,  an  equal  privilege,  in  all  respects,  with 
either  of  the  three  towns  that  were  named  in  it.  d'he  form  of 
government  at  length  agreed  upon,  was  this.  The  freemen  of 
the  whole  colony,  chose  annually  one  chief  officer,  which  they 
called  president,  and  eight  assistants,  two  in  each  town  ; and 
each  of  the  four  towns,  chose  six  representatives,  at  that  time 
called  commissioners  : These  had  j)Ower,  when  regularly  met 

together,  to  make  such  laws  as  they  thought  necessary  ; but 
these  laws,  thus  made,  were  to  be  sent  to  each  town-meeting, 
and  there  publicly  read,  and  after  due  time  was  had  for  delibera- 
tion, the  question  was  put,  whether  what  had  been  then  read 
should  be  received  as  a law,  or  not. — If  this  question  passed  in 
the  negative,  in  the  major  part  of  the  towns,  the  law  in  question 
was  made  void  ; if  in  the  affirmative  it  was  established.  From 
this  practice,  came  the  common  story,  that  some  towns  had  here- 
tofore repealed  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.  By  this  it 
a])pears,  that  the  people  did  not  trust  the  whole  legislative 
authority,  even  to  their  own  representatives,  but  kept  at  least  a 
negative  voice  in  their  own  hands.  The  president  and  asssist- 
ants  had  the  executive  power,  were  judges  of  the  courts  of  law, 
and  kept  the  peace : The  president  sat  as  speaker  in  the 

assemblies  of  the  representatives,  and  called  them  together  on 
emergencies,  was  chairman  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  all 
processes  issued  in  his  name.  There  was  also  chosen,  yearly,  a 
general  recorder,  and  a general  serjeant ; the  office  of  the  first, 
was  to  make  regular  entries  of  all  the  doings  of  the  assembly 
of  representatives,  and  send  copies  to  each  town,  and  to  execute 
the  office  of  clerk  to  the  courts  of  judicature.  The  duty  of  the 
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latter  was  tlie  same  as  sheriff  at  this  day.  Tlie  assistants  in 
each  town,  besides  keeping  the  peace,  and  determining  small 
■controversies,  had  the  power  of  })residing  in  all  town-meetings 
and  callino^'  them  on  all  emero'ent  occasions.  Each  town  also 
chose  every  year  a town  clerk,  who  entered  all  that  was  done 
in  their  town  meetings,  recorded  all  deeds,  and  land  evidences, 
and  all  other  public  matters  transacted  in  the  town.  They  also 
choose  six  persons,  called  a town  council,  who  had  the  powers 
of  a court  of  probate  ; of  granting  licences  to  inn-keepers  and 
retailers  ; and  of  the  poor.  A serjeant  they  also  chose,  whose 
office  was  that  of  a town  sheriff. 

The  form  of  government  being  settled,  they  now  prepared 
such  laws  as  were  necessary  to  enforce  the  due  administration 
of  it ; but  the  popular  approbation  their  laws  must  receive, 
before  they  were  valid,  made  this  a work  of  time ; However, 
they  were  so  industrious  in  it,  that  in  the  month  of  May  1647, 
they  completed  a regular  body  of  laws,^  taken  chiefly  from  the 
laws  of  England,  adding  a very  few  of  their  own  forming,^ 
which  the  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  their  present  con- 
dition required.  These  laws,  for  securing  of  right,  for  determin- 
ing controversies,  for  preserving  order,  suppressing  vice,  and 
punishing  offenders,  were,  at  least,  equal  to  the  laws  of  any  of 
the  neighbouring  colonies  ; and  infinitely  exceeded  those  of  ail 
other  Christian  countries  at  that  time,  in  this  particular, — that 
they  left  the  conscience  free,  and  did  not  punish  irien  for  wor- 
shipping God  in  the  way,  they  were  persuaded,  he  required. — 
Here,  although  it  be  a departure  from  the  order  of  time,  I will 
draw  into  one  view  what  yet  remains  to  be  said  upon  that  liberty 
of  conscience  first  allowed  here.  All  Christians,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  to  these  times,  when  they  were 
disturbed,  and  oppressed  by  the  governing  powers  they  lived 
under,  on  account  of  their  religious  principles  or  practices,  had 

(1)  Printed  in  the  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  156-208. 

(2)  See  also  Staples’s  pamphlet,  “The  proceedings  of  the  first  General 

Assembly  of  the  Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations,  and  the  code 

of  laws,”  1647.  (Published  1847). 
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claimed  this  natural  rlglit,  a Uhertif  of  conscience  in  the  loor- 
ship  of  God. — And  many  of‘  them  had,  with  miicli  learning, 
and  orreat  strenirth  of  reason,  shewn,  that  it  was  a ri"ht  they 
were  naturally  and  justly  intitled  to  ; and  of  which  tlie  civil 
magistrate  could  not  deprive  tliem,  without  departing  from  his 
proper  duty  and  office. ‘ But  all  of  them,  when  they  came  to 
he  possessed  of  j)Ower,  had  denied  that  indulgence  to  those  who 
differed  from  them  in  religious  sentiments,  that  they  had 
pleaded  so  powerfully  for  when  they  suffered  themselves  ; and 
this  had  constantly  and  universally  been  the  case  throughout 
Christendom,  for  many  hundred  years. — And  Boger  A\411iams 
justly  claims  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  legislator  in 
the  world  ; in  its  latter  ages,  that  fully  and  effectually  provided 
for  and  established  a free,  full,  and  absolute  liberty  of  con- 
cience.  This  beneficent  princij)le  he  made  the  foundation,  and, 
as  it  were,  the  chief  corner  stone  of  his  infant  colony  ; this  was 
made  the  test  of  admission,  to  all  new  comers;  this  was  the 
chief  cause  that  united  the  inhabitants  of  Khode-Island  and 
those  of  Providence,  and  made  them  one  people  and  one  colony. 
It  was  often  objected  to  ]NIr.  Williams,  that  such  great  liberty 
in  religious  matters,  tended  to  licentiousness,  and  every  kind  of 
disorder  : To  such  objections  I will  give  the  answer  he  himself 
made,  in  his  OAvn  words,  for  thereby  his  real  sentiments  may  be 
best  discovered. 

“ Jb  the  Town  of  Providence.^ 
'‘^‘Loving  Friends  and  Neighbours, 

‘Tt  pleaseth  God  yet  to  continue  this  great  liberty  of  our 

(1)  “As  a practical  working-day  principle,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  it 

[the  idea  of  toleration]  should  only  be  the  birth  of  a considerable  and 
painful  experience,  As  new  sects  were  evolved,  and  each  took  its  turn 
of  bearing  persecution,  each  necessarily  claimed  for  itself  the  right  to 
be ; and  so,  each  adding  one  new  demand  in  that  direction,  the  way  was 
gradually  prepared  for  the  idea  of  general,  and  equal,  liberty  for  all.” 
Dexter’s  “As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  109.  See  also  Appendix  I,  of  this 
work. 

(2)  This  claim  has  been  well  supported.  See  however  Appendix  II. 

(3)  The  date  of  this  letter  is  sometime  in  January,  1654-5.  It  is  found  in 

the  Providence  Records,  and  is  reprinted  in  Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  VI, 
278-79. 

W The  letter  as  printed  in  this  Narragansett  Club  volume,  begins  here. 
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town  meetings,  for  which,  we  ought  to  be  linmbly  thankful,  and 
to  improve  these  liberties  to  the  praise  of  the  Giver,  and  to  the 
^:>eace  and  welfare  of  the  town  and  colony,  without  our  own  pri- 
vate ends. — I thought  it  my  duty,  to  present  you  with  this  my 
impartial  testimony,  and  answer  to  a paper  sent  you  the  other 
day  from  my  brother,^ — That  it  is  blood-guiltiness,  and  against 
the  rule  of  the  gosjoel,  to  execute  judgment  ujyon  transgressors, 
against  the  private  or publich  iceal.  That  ever  I should  speak  or 
write  a tittle  that  tends  to  such  an  infinite  liberty  of  conscience, 
is  a mistake  ; and  Avhich  I have  ever  disclaimed  and  abhorred. 
To  prevent  such  mistakes,  I at  present  shall  only  propose  this 
case. — There  goes  many  a ship  to  sea,  with  many  a^  hundred 
souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal  and  wo  is  common;  and  is  a true 
j^icture  of  a commonwealth,  or  an^  human  combination  or  soci- 
ety. It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes,  that  both  Papists  and  Prot- 
estants, Jews  aud  Turks  maybe  embarqued  into  one  ship.  Up- 
on which  siipposal,  I do^  affirm,  that  all  the  liberty  of  conscience 
that  ever  I pleaded  for,  turns  upon  these  two  hinges,  that  none 
of  the  Papists,  Protestants,  Jews  or  Turks,  be  forced  to  come  to 
the  ship’s  prayers  or  worship  ; uor,^  secondly,  compelled  from 
their  own  particular  prayers  or  worship,  if  they  practise  any.  I 
further  add,  that  I never  denied  that,  notwithstanding  this  lib- 
erty the  commander  of  this  ship  ought  to  command  the  ship’s 
course  ; yea,  and  also  to  command  that  justice,  peace,  and  sobri- 
ety, be  kept  and  practised,  both  among  the  seamen  and  all  the 
passengers.®  If  any  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  service,  or 
passengers  to  pay  their  freight; — if  any  refuse  to  help  in 
person  or  purse,  towards’'  the  common  charges,  or  defence; — if 
any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  order's  of  the  ship,  con- 
cerning their  common  peace  and  preservation ; if  any  shall 
mutiny  and  rise  up  against  their  commanders,  and  officers; — if 
any  shall®  i^reach  or  write,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  command- 
ers, nor^  officers,  because  they  are  all  equal  in  Christ,  therefore 
no  masters,  nor  officers,  no  laws,  nor  orders,  no  corrections  nor 
lounishments — I say,  I never  denied,  but  in  such  cases,  whatever 
s IS  pretended,  the  commander  or  commanders  may  judge,  resist, 
compel,  and  punish  such  transgressors,  according  to  their 

(1)  Who  this  “brother”  was  is  uncertain. 

(2)  “many  hundred,”  in  the  Narragansett  Club  Publication  copy. 

(3)  “a  human  combination.” 

(4)  “I  affirm.” 

(5)  “nor  compelled.” 

(6)  “any  of  the  seamen.” 

(7)  “towards.” 

(8)  “should.” 

(9)  “or.” 
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deserts  and  merits.  This,  if  seriously  and  honestly  minded, 
may,  if  it  so  j)lease  the  Father  of  lights,  let  in  some  light,  to 
such  as  willingly  shut  not  their  eyes. — I remain  studious  of  our 
common  i)cace  and  liberty,^  — 

KOOKR  WILLIAMS.” 

This  religious  liberty  was  not  only  asserted  in  words,  hut 
uniformly  adhered  to,  and  practised  ; for  in  the  year  Ihoh,  soon 
after  the  (Quakers'  made  their  first  api)carancc  in  Xcw-Kng- 
land,  and  at  which  most  of  the  colonies  were  greatly  alarmed 
and  offended  : Those  at  that  time  called  the  Four  united  ( 'ol- 
onies,®  which  were  the  ^Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut, 
and  Xi^ew-IIaven,  wrote  to  this  colony,  to  join  with  them  in 
taking  effectual  methods  to  suppress  them,  and  prevent  their 
pernicious  doctrines  being  spread  and  propagated  in  the  coun- 
try.— To  this  recpicst  the  Assembly  of  this  colony  gave  the  fol- 
lowing worthy  answer  : “Ac  shall  strictly  adhere  to  the  founda- 
tion princi[)le  on  which  this  colony  was  first  settled  ; to  wit, 
that  every  man  who  submits  peaceably  to  the  civil  authority, 
may  peaceably  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  conscience,  without  molestation.”^  And  not  to  the  peo- 

(1)  It  is  the  doctrine,  says  Professor  Diman,  “not  that  men  of  various 
beliefs  should  be  tolerated  by  the  civil  power,  hut  the  far  broader  and 
more  fruitful  principle  that  the  civil  power  has  nothinf?  whatever  to  do 
with  religious  belief,  save  when  it  leads  to  some  actual  violation  of  social 
order.”  (Diman’s  “Orations  and  Essays,”  p.  127).  This,  says  Pro- 
fessor Tyler,  “has  the  moral  and  literary  harmonies  of  a classic.  As 
such,  it  deserves  to  be  forever  memorable  in  our  American  prose.” 
(Tyler’s  “History  of  American  Literature,”  I,  263). 

(2;  The  first  Quakers  arrived  in  New  England  in  July,  1656. 

(3)  The  “New  England  confederacy”  was  formed  May  19,  1643,  of  the  col- 

onies of  “ Massachusetts  Bay,”  “New  Plymouth,”  Connecticut,”  and 
“New  Haven.”  The  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  settlements  had  as 
yet  no  organization  and  were  not  invited  to  join  in  its  formation.  Sub- 
sequent applications  for  admission  were  refused.  The  confederacy  con- 
tinued until  1684. 

(4)  Under  date  of  March  '13,  1657-8,  the  following  language  was  used : 

“Now,  whereas,  freedom  of  different  consciences,  to  be  protected  from 
inforcements  was  the  principle  ground  of  our  charter,  * * * which 

freedom  we  still  prize  as  the  greatest  happines  that  men  can  j)osess  in  this 
world,”  * * “we  shall”  * * [so  act]  “ that  therewithal!  theire  may 
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pie  of  the  neighbouring  governments  only,  was  this  principle 
owned ; but  it  was  asserted  in  their  ap})lications  to  the  ruling 
powers  in  the  mother  country;  for  in  the  year  1659,  in  an 
address  of  tliis  colony  to  Kichard  Cromwell,  then  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  there  is  tliis  para- 
graph,' — 

^‘May  it  please  your  highness  to  know,  that  this  poore  collony 
of  Providence-Plantations,  mostly  consists  of  a birth  and  breed- 
inge  of  the  providence  of  the  Most  High. — Weebeinge  an  out- 
cast people,  formerly  from  our  mother  nations,  in  the  bishops’ 
daies;  and  since  from  the  rest  of  the  New  English  over  zealous 
collonys,  our  whole  frame  being  much  licke  unto  the  present 
frame  and  constitution  of  our  deareist  mother  England;  bear- 
inge  with  the  severall  judgments,  and  consciences,  each  of  other 
in  all  the  townes  of  our  colonie,  the  which  our  neighbour  col- 
lonys doe  not;  which  is  the  only  cause  of  their  great  offence 
against  us.” 

But  as  every  human  felicity  has  some  attendant  misfortune, 
so  the  people’s  enjoyment  of  very  great  liberty,  hath  ever  been 
found  to  produce  some  disorders,  factions,  and  parties  amongst 
them  ; and  for  this  evil  there  is  no  remedy  : But  the  mischiefs 
that  would  flow  from  it,  must  be  averted  by  the  personal  virtue 
and  steady  perseverance  of  the  wise  and  good  among  them  ; 
and  no  longer  than  a sufficient  number  of  such  can  be  found,  to 
guide  and  to  withstand  the  headlong  passions  of  the  giddy  mul- 
titude, can  liberty  be  supported.^  The  mischiefs  of  parties,  and 
of  factions,  the  natural  consequence  of  great  liberty,  made  an 
early  appearance  in  this  colony  : But  there  were  then  found 

be  noe  damadge  or  infringement  of  that  chiefe  principle  in  our  charter 
concerninge  freedom  of  consciences.”  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  378-79). 

(1)  Printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  414-15.  The  version  here  given  of  this 

address  follows  that  of  the  Colony  Records,  rather  than  that  of  Gover- 
nor Hopkins. 

(2)  The  sound  common  sense,  as  well  as  political  insight,  evidenced  by  this 

remark  is  noteworthy ; and  may  be  compared  with  another  utterance  of 
Gov.  Hopkins,  published  at  about  the  same  time  with  this  chapter  of  his 
history.  “ Absolute  liberty,”  he  says,  “is,  perhaps,  incompatible  with 
any  kind  of  government.  The  safety  resulting  from  society,  and  the 
advantage  of  just  and  equal  laws,  hath  caused  men  to  forego  some  part 
of  their  natural  liberty,  and  submit  to  government.”  [“The  rights  of 
colonies  examined,”  by  Stephen  Hopkins,  (Providence,  1765),  p.  3]. 
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also,  patriots  enoiigli  in  it  to  prevent  tlieir  malevolent  eflects. — 
(May  the  writer  of  these  papers  he  j)ermitte(l  here  to  call  upon 
tlie  patriots  of  the  present  age,  to  arise  and  imitate  their  great 
ancestors,  and  exert  themselves  in  saving  their  unhappy  country 
from  parties,  from  factions,  and  from  ruiid). — And  as  the  best 
and  most  useful  men  have  ever,  in  all  free  states  been  the  sub- 
ject of  popular  clamor  and  censure,  so  we  find  that  Mr.  \ViI- 
liams  did  not  esca})e  tlie  rude  attacks  of  the  licentious  tongue  of 
freedom  : IIowe\er,  in  imitation  of  a noble  (ireek,^  he  tlianks 
God,  that  lie  had  been  the  author  of  that  very  liberty,  by  which 
they  dare  to  abuse  him  ; and  expostulates  with  the  peo[)le  in 
these  words, ^ — 

“I  am  told  tliat  I am  a traitor — ^and  as  good  as  banished  by 
yourselves; — ^tliat  both  sides  wished  I might  have  never  landed 
here  again,  that  so,  the  fire  of  contention  miglit  liave  had  no 
stop  in  burning.” — “I,  at  last,  was  forced  to  say,  tliey  might 
well  silence  all  complaints.  If  I once  began  to  complain,  who 
was  so  importunately  drawn^  from  my  em])loyment,  and  sent  so 
vast  a distance  from  my  family,  do  do[sic]your  work  of  a costly 
and  high  nature,  for  so  long  a time;  and  there  left  to  starve,  or 
steal,  or  beg,  or  borrow.  But  blessed  be  God,  who  gave  me 
favor  to  borrow  one  while,  and  to  work^  another,  and  tliereby  to 
pay  your  debts,  [there]  and  to  come  over,  with  your  credit  and 
honor,  as  your  agent:®  Yet  I may  say  you  seen  to  have  provided 
a spunge  to  wipe  off  all  your  scores  and  debts.®  But  gentlemen, 
blessed  be  God  who  faileth  not,  and  blessed  be  his  name  for  his 

(1)  “Factions.”  In  1765,  when  this  part  of  the  cliapter  was  printed,  both 

the  Hopkins  “faction  ” and  tlie  Ward  men  were  having  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  foolish  criminality  of  this  factional  strife  which  had  nearly  rent 
the  colony. 

(2)  “A  noble  Greek.”  Governor  Hopkins’s  allusion  is  not  wholly  plain. 

(3)  A letter  to  the  town  of  Providence,  written  in  August,  1654.  (Narragan- 

sett  Club  Pub.,  VI.  263-64). 

(4)  The  quotation  begins  at  the  words,  “And  as  good  as  banished.” 

(5)  “ for  so  many  days  and  weeks  and  months  together.” 

(6)  “Unfortunately  fetched  and  drawn,”  says  tlie  Narragansett  Club  version. 

(7)  He  himself  tells  us  that  he  gave  lessons  in  language,  reading  Dutch  to  the 

Secretary  of  the  council,  (John  Milton),  and  other  languages  to  other 
pupils  of  his.  (Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  VI.  261-62.) 

(8)  “as  an  agent  from  you.” 

(9)  “a  sponge  to  wipe  your  scores  and  debts  in  England.” 
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wonderful  Providence/  which  alone  this  town  and  colony, 
and  the  grand  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  of  conscience,  hath 
been  upheld  to  this  day;  and  blessed  be  bis  name  who  bath  again 
quenched  so  much  of  the  fire  of  contention  among  bis 
brethren. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  historians  and  ministers  of  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  in  all  their  writings  for  a long  time, 
represented  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  as  a company  of  })co- 
ple  who  lived  without  any  order,  and  quite  regardless  of  all 
religion  ; and  this  principally,  because  they  allowed  an  unlim- 
ited liberty  of  conscience,  which  was  then  interpreted  to  be  pro- 
phane  licentiousness,  as  though  religion  could  not  subsist  with- 
out the  support  of  human  laws,  and  Christians  must  cease  to  be 
so,  if  they  suffered  any  of  different  sentiment  to  live  in  the  same 
country  with  them.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,®  if  many 
among  them  that  first  came  hither,  being  tinctured  with  the 
same  bitter  S2:»irit,  should  create  much  disturbance;  nor  that  oth- 
ers, Avhen  got  clear  of  the  fear  of  censure  and  jnmishment, 
should  relax  too  much,  and  behave  as  though  they  were  be- 
come indifferent  about  religion  itself.  With  people  of  both 
these  characters,  the  fathers  of  this  Colony  had  to  contend  : On 
one  hand,  to  guard  and  to  maintain  that  sacred  liberty  and  free- 
dom they  had  established ; and  on  the  other,  to  prevent  and 
supjiress  that  licentiousness  too  naturally  flowing  from  it.  For 
quieting  and  healing  the  breaches  and  animosities  occasioned 
by  these  contrary  extremes,  and  arising  from  other  causes  also. 
Sir  Henry  Vane  sent  a letteF  to  the  colony,  dated  the  8th  of 
February  1653,^  in  which  he  complains  of  their  disorders,  ex- 

(1)  “Providences.” 

(2)  “So  much  of  our  fires  hitherto.” 

(3)  “ Nor  is  it  to  he  wondered  at.”  Mr.  Callender,  also,  in  his  “ Century 

Sermon,”  remarks  : “It  may  be  worth  our  while  to  consider,  whether 

some  inconveniences  do  not  naturally,  or  have  not,  in  fact,  followed  or 
attended  our  constitution.”  Yet  he  adds:  “These  things  will  be  no 

good  objection  against  liberty  of  conscience,  because  infinitely  greater 
evils  necessarily  follow  on  persecution  of  conscience[’s]  sake.”  (“Col- 
lections of  the  R.  I.  Historical  Society,”  IV.  164-G6. 

(4) Printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  285-86. 

(5)  Rather,  1653-4. 
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liorts  tliem  to  peace  and  imaniinity,  and  severely  rehukes  them 
for  the  ill  use  they  make  of  their  great  liherty  : To  this  letter 
the  town  of  lh*ovidenee  returned  an  answer'  in  Mr.  M'illiams’s 
writing  as  followeth^ : 

“The  first  beginning  of  this  iTovidence  colony  [was] 
occasioned  by  the  banishment  of  some  from  tlie  Massachusetts 
— * * * w'e  were  in  complete  order  until  [we  were  greatly 

disturbed  and  distracted  by  the  ambition  and  covetousness  of 
some,  who]  wanting  that  j)ul)lick  self-denying  spirit,  which  you 
commend  to  us  in  your  letter,  [occasioned  our  general  disturb- 
ance and  distraction]. — Possibly  some  of  ourselves  are  grown 
wanton  and  too  active;  for  we  have  long  drank  of  the  [sweet] 
cup  of  as  great  liberty  as  any  peoj)le  that  we  can  hear  of  under 
the  whole  hejiven — We  have  not  only  been  free  from  the  iron 
yokes  of  wolfish  bishops,  but  have  sitten  (pdet,  and  dry  from 
the  streams  of  blood  spilt  by  the  civil  war  in  our  native  country. 
We  have  not  felt  the  new  chains  of  the  Presbyterian  tyrants, 
consumed  by  the  over-zealous  fire  of  those 
called  godly  Christian  Magistrates.  * * * ’We  have  almost 

forgotten  what  tythes  are;  yea,  and  taxes  too;  either  to  church 
or  common -wealth.  [We  have  also  enjoyed  other  sweet  privileges, 
and  such,  you  know,  are  very  powerful]  to  render  the  best  of 
men  wanton  and  forgetful. — [We  bo})e  you  shall  have  no  more 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  men  of  Providence  town,  or  Provi- 
dence colony;  but  that  wdien  we  are  gone  and  rotten,  our  pos- 
terity, and  children  after  us,  shall  read  in  our  town  records,  your 
pious  and  favourable  letters  and  loving-kindness  to  us  and  this 
our  answer  and  real  endeavors  after  peace  and  righteousness.” 

And  in  this  age  it  seemed  to  be  doubted  whether  a civil 
government  could  be  kept  up  and  supported  without  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  religion  was  established  l)y  its  laws,  and  guarded 
by  penalties  and  tests  : And  for  determining  this  doubt,  by  an 
actual  trial,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  motive  with 
King  Charles  the  second,  for  granting  fiee  liberty  of  conscience 


(1) Printed  in  K.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  287-88. 

(2) Dated  August  27,  1654.  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  287-89.  The  latter  version 

varies  widely  from  this  in  spelling,  in  the  order  of  sentences,  etc.  See 
the  words  above  bracketed.  The  spelling  of  Governor  Hopkins’s  version 
is  not  here  altered.  The  letter  is  reprinted  in  full,  later  in  this  volume. 
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to  tlie  people  of  this  colony,  by  his  charter^  of  1663, — in 
which  he  makes  use  of  these  words 

‘^That  they  might  hold  forth  a lively  experiment,  that  a most 
flourishing  civil  state  may  stand,  and  best  be  maintained,  and 
that  amongst  oiir  English  subjects,  with  a full  liberty  in  religious 
concernments.  And  that  true  piety,  rightly  grounded  on  gos- 
pel principles,  will  give  the  best  and  greatest  security  to  sover- 
eignty, and  will  lay  in  the  hearts  of  men  the  strongest  obligations 
to  true  loyalty.’’ 

This  great  experiment  hath  been  made,  and  hath  fully  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  beneficent  royal  mind  that  proposed  it ; 
and  it  hath  fully  appeared,  that  a flourishing  civil  state,  and  the 
most  unstained  loyalty,  may  stand  without  the  help  of  any  relig- 
ious party  tests  to  support  them  ; and  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  as  little  indebted  to  human  laws  for  its  support,  as  it  is  to 
human  inventions,  for  the  purity  of  its  morals,  and  the  sublim- 
ity of  its  doctrines.^  And  Christian  societies,  in  this  colony 

(1) The  charter  is  dated  July  8,  1663.  It  is  in  11.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  1-21. 

The  striking  liberality  of  this  charter  is  the  more  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  was  granted  by  a Stuart.  Yet,  says  Hallam,  “His  aim 
was  liberty  rather  than  power,  it  was  that  immunity  from  control  and 
censure  in  which  men  of  his  character  place  a great  part  of  their  happi- 
ness. For  some  years  he  had  cared  very  little  about  enhancing  his  pre- 
rogatives.” (“Constitutional  history  of  England,”  ch.  II).  And  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  his  “declaration  from  Breda,”  dated  April  14, 
1660,  he  “promised  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience,  so  that  no  man 
should  be  disquieted  or  called  in  question  for  differences  of  opinion 
which  do  not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.” 

Yet  these  facts  do  not  detract  from  the  signal  value  of  the  services  of 
Dr.  John  Clarke,  through  whose  sagacious  endeavors  and  untiring  efforts, 
the  charter  was  obtained. 

(2) The  language  here  quoted  from  the  charter  is  found  also  in  an  address, 

“humble,”  as  the  charter  itself  indicates,  presented  to  the  king  sometime 
in  the  previous  year,  (1662),  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  behalf  of  the  people 
of  Rhode  Island.  [R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  485.]  This  is  only  one 
instance  going  to  show  to  whom  the  colony  was  indebted  for  the  minute 
details  and  animating  spirit  of  this  beneficent  charter.  In  the  Colony 
Records,  it  begins  thus  : “ That  it  is  much  on  their  hearts  (ijf  they  may 
he  permitted)  to  hold,”  etc. 

(3)  “The  Puritan  commonwealth,”  says  Dr.  G.  E.  Ellis,  “after  a resolute 

struggle  against  the  successive  shocks,  personal  and  practical,  which  its 
essential  elements  invited,  as  well  as  were  sure  to  encounter,  yielded 
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have  not,  as  Mr.  \eal  expresses  it,'  “cruinhled  to  pieces,”  l)iit 
hav(!  kept  together,  and  I)eliavcd  as  well  as  those  who  have  livc<l 
under  the  severest  penal  laws  ; and  those  of  all  the  various 
deiKnninations  amongst  Ih’otestants,  have  lived  here  in  peace* 
and  love,  and  have  ever  shewn  more  kindness  and  chai’ity  one 
for  another,  than  hath  commonly  been  found  amongst  brethren 
of  the  same  eommiinion  in  the  neighbouring  governments. 
And  as  equal  liberty  and  protection  hath  been  all  along  allowed 
to  every  society,  this  hath  prevented  any  emnlation  amongst 
them  for  superiority  and  power  ; but  hath  excited  one  of  a much 
more  laudable  nature,  that  is,  which  should  adorn  tlunr  profes- 
sion most,  by  practising  every  Christian  virtue  and  duty.  But 
long  experience  hath  at  last  convinced  all  men,  that  religious 
liberty  is  not  incompatible  with  civil  government,  and  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  mankind  ; and  therefore  that  i)crfect  liberty  of 
conscience,  first  began  by  Koger  Williams,  and  first  })ractised 
in  his  little  town  of  Providence,^  hath  spread  itself,  and  is  at 
this  day  established,  in  some  degree,  in  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions. 

To  return  to  the  order  of  time  from  which  I have 
digressed. — The  first  church  formed  at  Providence  by  Mr.  Mdl- 
liams,'^  and  others,  seems  to  have  been  on  the  model  of  the  Con- 

oven  then  only  gradually,  though  I can  hardly  add  gracefully,  to  a steady 
modification  of  its  original  theory.”  “Nothing  hut  perfect  freedom,  abso- 
lute soul-liberty  for  the  individual  can  make  the  process  [of  government] 
safe  on  the  trial.”  (“Lowell  Institute  lectures  on  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts,”  p.  124,  120). 

(1) Neal’s  “History  of  New  England,”  I.  143. 

(2) “Tlie  compact,”  says  Professor  Diman,  “signed  by  the  I’ilgrims  in  the 

cabin  of  the  Mayflower,  has  been  praised  as  the  earliest  attempt  to 
institute  a government  on  the  basis  of  the  general  good;  surely  the  cov- 
enant subscribed  by  the  settlers  of  Providence  deserves  a i)lace  beside 
it  as_a  first  embodiment  in  an  actual  experiment  of  the  great  principle  of 
unrestricted  religious  liberty.  In  either  case  the  settlements  were  small 
and  the  immediate  results  were  unimi)ortant ; but  the  priricii)les  were 
world-wide  in  their  application.”  (“Orations  and  essays,”  j).  122). 

(3)  Governor  Hopkins  has  already  remarked,  (p.  19)  : “This  small  company 

Mr.  Williams  formed  into  a church.”  How'  far  any  attempt  at  organiza- 
tion was  at  first  carried  is  not  quite  clear.  Governor  Winthrop,  writing 
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gregational  cliiirclies  in  tlic  otlicr  New-Eiigland  colonics.  But 
it  did  not  continue  long  in  this  form  ; for  most  of  its  members, 
very  soon  embraced  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  Baptists  ; 
and  some  time  earlier  than  lG3b,  gathered  and  formed  a cliiirch 
at  Providence,  of  that  society,  the  t)rincipal  members^  of  which 

in  December,  1G38,  (Journal,  I.  340),  speaks  of  “religious  meetings  ” as 
held  at  Providence,  “upon  the  week  days,”  as  well  as  on  Sunday. 
Knowles,  the  earliest  of  Williams’s  biographers,  remarks:  “It  does  not 
appear  that  there  was,  at  first,  any  organization  into  a distinct  church.” 
(Memoir  of  Eoger  Williams,  p.  1G2).  Yet  it  is  obvious,  as  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Upham,  that  they  still  considered  themselves  “the  minister  of 
this  [the  Salem]  church,  and  a chosen  band  of  his  faithful  flock.” 
(“Second  century  lecture,”  Salem,  1829,  by  Charles  Wentworth 
Upham,  p.  44).  “Those,”  says  Rev.  Dr.  Hague,  “who  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  church  in  Salem  would  naturally  regard  him  as  tlieir  pastor 
still.”  (Historical  discourse.  First  Baptist  Church,  Providence,  1839, 
p.  23-24). 

Besides  Williams,  himself,  Thomas  James,  one  of  Williams’s  twelve 
original  companions,  was  also  “an  ordained  preacher,”  (Arnold’s  “Rhode 
Island,”  I.  107),  and  Mr.  Blackstone,  a clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  accustomed,  says  Gov,  Hopkins,  “frequently  to  come  to 
Providence,  to  preach  the  gospel.”  (See  p.  25).  Governor  Hoi)kins 
placed  the  date  of  the  organization  of  the  church  with  its  present  dis- 
tinctive principles  as  at  “some  time  earlier  than  1G39”  (see  above),  and 
this  agrees  with  the  entry  in  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  352-53.  The  letter 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Peter,  of  the  Salem  church,  also  (see  p.  57-58),  dated  July 
1,  1G39,  is  confirmatory  of  it. 

(l)Mr.  Williams’s  name  is  not  mentioned  in  this  list  by  Governor  Hopkins. 
Governor  Winthrop  remarks,  (I.  352-53),  under  date  of  March  IG,  1G38-9, 
that  Mr.  Williams  “ was  rebai)tized  by  one  Holy  man,  a poor  man  late  of 
Salem.  Then  Mr.  Williams  rebaptized  him  and  some  ten  more.”  He, 
however,  left  “the  church  a few  months  after  its  constitution.”  (Hague’s 
“Historical  discourse  on  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,”  p.  88). 

“The  fact  is,”  says  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell,  “Williams  was  a high-church- 
man. He  believed  in  apostolic  succession.  But  the  line  was  broken.” 
[Article  in  Baptist  Quarterly , VI.  405.]  Compare  Williams’s  own  lan- 
guage in  1G52 : “I  commend  the  pious  endeavors  of  any  (professing 
ministery  or  not)  to  doe  good  to  the  soules  of  all  men  as  we  have  oppor- 
tunitie.  But  that  any  of  the  ministers  spoken  of  are  furnished  with 
true  Apostolicall  Commission  (Matth.  28,  [19-20])  I see  not.”  [Narra- 
gansett  Club  Pub.,  IV.  371). 

“But  with  all  this,”  adds  Dr.  Caldwell,  “he  was  a Baptist,”  [in  his 
belief  as  to  the  ordinance].  Compare  his  letter  to  John  Winthrop,  the 
younger,  Dec.  10,  1G59,  [Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  VI.  188.] 
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were  William  Wickeiiden,*  the  firs^t  elder,  Chadd  lirown,* 
Thomas  Oliiey,^  (iregory  Dexter,^  John  Throckmorton,^  Eze- 
kiel Holliman,  Stukely  AVestcot,  c'cc.  That  this  church  was 
began  as  early  as  I have  placed  it,  is  evident  from  a letter  of  the 
famous  Hugh  l^eters,®  minister  of  Salem,  to  the  church  at  Dor- 
chester, dated  the  first  of  the  fifth  month,  H)3il,  in  which  he 
writes,^ 

“Reverend  and  dearly  beloved  in  the  Lord. — 

We  thought  it  oiir  hoiinden  duty  to  acfiuaintyou  with  the 
names  of  such  i)ersons  as  have  had  the  great  censure  passed 
upon  them,  in  this  our  church,  with  the  reasons  thereof.  * * 

* Roger  Williams,  and  his  wife,  John  Throckmorton,®  and 

Amid  all  this  conflicting  testimony,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  more  to 
the  point,  than  Professor  Diman’s  statement : — 

“With  his  religious  belief,”  says  Professor  Diman,  there  was  very  little  * 
change.  He  was  a sturdy,  uncompromising  separatist  when  he 
renounced  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  such  he 
remained  to  the  day  of  his  death.”  “Having  been  for  a brief  period 
connected  with  the  Baptists,  he  renounced  their  communion,  and  lived 
for  the  rest  of  his  days  isolated  from  all  visible  church  fellowship.” 
(“Orations  and  essays,”  p.  134). 

(1)  William  Wickenden.  Gov.  Hopkins  was  a descendant  from  Mr.  Wicken- 

den,  in  the  third  generation. 

(2)  Chad  Brown,  (not  “Chadd  Brown,”  as  here  spelled).  Nicholas  Brown, 

the  benefactor  of  Brown  University,  was  a descendant  from  him  in  the 
fourth  generation. 

(3)  Thomas  Olney.  He  came  from  Salem  in  the  year  1G39. 

G)Gregory  Dexter.  The  widow  of  his  son  Stephen,  by  a second  marriage, 
became  the  grandmother  of  Gov.  Hopkins.  These  four  men,  Wicken- 
den, Brown,  Olney  and  Dexter,  served  at  various  times  as  pastor  of  the 
church. 

(5)Messrs  Throckmorton, (or  Throgmorton),  Holliman, Olney,  and  Westcot  (or 
Westcott)  were  all  from  Salem  and  were  among  Mr.  Williams’s  twelve 
companions  in  the  original  settlement  of  Providence  in  1G36;  and  Throck- 
morton had  come  in  the  same  ship  with  him  from  England.  (Winthrop, 

I.  50). 

WSeethe  very  full  examination  of  Peter’s  career  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Upham,  in  his  “Second  century  lecture  of  the  First  Church,”  Salem, 
1829,  p.  13-27.  Also  the  “Postscript,”  on  the  “character  of  Hugh 
Peters.”  (11  pages),  reprinted  from  the  Christian  Register. 

(7) This  letter  is  printed  in  full  in  Knowles’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p.  17G,  177. 

It  is  found  in  Hutchinson’s  History,  I.  421. 

(8)  “Throgmorton,”  as  printed  by  Knowles,  p.  177. 
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his  wife,  Thomas  Oliiey,  and  his  wife,  Stnkeley  Westcot,^  and 
his  wife,  Mary  Holliman,  Avidow  Reeves: — These  wholly  refused 
to  hear  the  church,  denying  it,  and  all  the  churches  in  the  Bay, 
to  be  true  churches,  and  except  two,^  are  all  re -1) ay t\ zed. — Yours 
in  the  Lord  JESUS,  Hugh  Peters.^ 

There  seems  to  liaA^e  been  but  one  society  or  meeting  of 
the  Baptists,  formed  in  the  English  nation,  before  this  at  Provi- 
dence, and  that  Avas  in  London,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  !Mr. 
John  Spilsbury,  on  the  12th  of  September,  1633.  The  second 
in  England  AAms  in  1639,  gathered  by  Mr.  Greene,  and  others. 
This  first  church  of  Baptists,  at  Providence,'*  hath  from  its 
beginning  kept  itself  in  repute,  and  maintained  its  discipline, 
so  as  to  avoid  scandal,  or  schism,  to  this  day  ; hath  ahvays  been, 
and  still  is  a numerous  congregation,  and  in  Avhich  I have  Avith 
pleasure  observed,  very  lately,  sundry  descendants  from  each  of 
the  above-named  founders,  except  Holliman. 

The  records  concerning  lands,  first  begin  to  appear  about 
the  year  1643,  in  the  Pro Audence  books. ^ _ Whether  their 

first  books  of  records  were  lost  in  the  Indian  war,®  or  none  AA'^ere 
made  before  this  time,  I have  been  able  to  gain  no  information. 
From  this  time  forward,  returns  of  surveys,  and  deeds  of  land 
were  constantly  found  entered  on  the  records.  The  deeds  of 
that  age  differ  so  widely  from  the  formal  tautology  of  our  pres- 

(i)“Westcott.” 

(^) “(except  two).” 

(3) The  signature  in  the  original  manuscript  is  “Hu.  Peter.” 

(4)  See  (1)  “the  History  of  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Providence,  1639-1877,’’ 

by  Rev.  Dr.  Caldwell  and  Professor  William  Gammell ; (2)  “An  histori- 
cal discourse  delivered  at  the  celebration  of  the  second  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  in  Providence,  Nov.  7,  1839,”  by 
Rev.  William  Hague,  pastor  of  the  church. 

Also,  (3)  the  “Address  delivered  before  the  Charitable  Baptist  Society 
on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  [Providence,  j^R.  I.,  for  public  worship.  May  28,  1875,”  by 
Samuel  Greene  Arnold,  president  of  the  society. 

(5)  See  Staples’s  “Annals  of  Providence,”  p.  562-93.  . 

(6) See  the  late  Zachariah  Allen’s  “Address  on  the  two  hundredth  anniversary 

of  the  burning  of  Providence.”  In  1678,  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
those  which  were  preserved  were  handed  over  to  Daniel  Abbott,  the 
town  clerk.  See  the  inventory  of  the  papers,  printed  in  Appendix  III. 
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ent  (IcedM,  that  one  of  them,  as  a specimen  of  the  sim])liclty  of 
our  ancestors,  may  not  he  disagreeable  to  the  reader. 

“Thk  27th  of  tlie  11th  montli,  1044,  William  Field  sold 
unto  William  Wickenden,  all  the  share  of  land  ealled  six  acres, 
lyijig  upon  the  hill,  called  Foxe’s  Hill  ; hounding  on  the  east 
and  southeast  with  the  land  of  Francis  Wickes,  and  on  the 
north  and  northeast  with  the  highway,  on  tlie  west  and  north- 
west with  Mile-end  Cove,  and  on  the  south  with  the  sea.” 

All  the  deeds  of  land  in  Providence,  down  to  the  year 
1000,  will  be  found  nearly  in  the  same  form  ; hut  these  deeds 
were  made,  or,  at  least,  solemnly  acknowledged  by  the  grantor, 
in  an  open  town-meeting ; and  if  the  town  approved  of  the 
sale,  they,  by  a vote,  ordered  the  deed  to  be  immediately 
recorded  ; and  this  made  the  conveyance  valid  : But  if  the  town 
disapproved  of  the  bargain,  the  whole  was  void. — AVhether  any 
later  invented  method  of  conveying  lands,  hath  been  better 
adapted  to  prevent  overreaching  and  fraud,  is  left  to  every  hon- 
est man  to  determine.  Indeed,  in  these  days,  they  took  so 
much  care  one  of  another,  that  a man  was  not  permitted  to  sell 
his  own  lands,  without  leave  of  the  town  ; for  in  1652,  I find, 
one  Richard  Pray  petitioned  the  town  that  he  might  be  permit- 
ted to  sell  some  land  of  his  own  ; and  his  request  was  granted. 

The^  first  settlement  in  the  Narraganset  country  was  began 
in  the  year  1643,  by  Mr.  Richard  Smith,  who  set  up  a trading 
house  in  what  is  now  called  North  Kingstown,  at  the  place 
where  the  mansion  house  of  the  Updike  family  now  stands  : 
And  Mr.  AVilliams,  and  one  Mr.  AVilcox,  soon  after,  set  up 
another  in  the  'same  part  of  the  country  ; and  some  few  planta- 
tions thereabouts  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  settled 
about  the  same  time,  or  not  long  after. 

The  same  year  affords  an  instance  of  a very  arbitrary  exer- 
tion of  power,  by  the  ^Massachusetts  colony,  against  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  of  ^Varwick,  in  this  colony.  ]\Ir.  Samuel 
Gorton,  bgrn  in  London,^  of  a good  family,  was  a man  of  good 

(1) From  this  point  through  the  next  twelve  lines,  the  only  copy  of  the  Prov. 

idence  Gazette  accessible,  is  torn,  and  a later  reprint  is  followed. 

(2)  “He  was  born,”  says  Brayton,  “in  the  parish  of  Gorton,”  in  Lancashire. 

(“Defence  of  Samuel  Gorton,”  p.  5). 
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learning,  though  not  bred  at  any  university,  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Boston, Mn  the  yearlGSG;  but  his  religious  opinions 
not  agreeing  with  the  standard  established  there,  he  removed 
first  to  Plymouth,  then  to  Khode-Island,  afterwards  to  Provi- 
dence, and  at  last,  he,  and  his  partners,  before-named,"  sat  down 
at  Warwick,  and  purchased  the  lands  there. ^ The  Massachu- 
setts government  did  not  think  fit  to  let  them  rest  in  quiet. — 
To  give  their  proceedings  some  colour,  they  induced  Pomham, 
the  petty  sachem,  who  dwelt  on  the  lands  about  Warwick,  to 
come  to  Boston,  and  to  put  himself  and  his  lands  under  their 
protection,  although  they  knew  very  well  he  had  before  sold  all 
his  right  to  those  lands,  to  the  Warwick  purchasers,  and  that 
the  lands  lay  more  than  twenty  miles  without  their  jurisdiction. 

Pomham’s  submission  was  made  the  2 2d  of  the  4th  month, 

1G43.  Upon  this  Myantonomo,  the  great  sachem  of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts,  who  was  principal  in  selling  the  Warwick  lands, 
was  sent  for  to  Boston,  to  shew  what  right  he  had  to  his  king- 
dom, before  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  He  ap- 
peared, acknowledged  his  sale  to  the  Warwick  people,  and 
averred  his  right  to  make  it.  The  General  Court  were  pleased 
to  say,  he  had  not  made  out  his  right  to  the  Indian  country,  to 
their  satisfaction.  Having  taken  these  previous  steps,  on  the 
12th  of  September,  a summons  was  sent  to  the  Warwick  men, 
to  appear  before  the  General  Court  at  Boston,  to  answer  the 
complaint  of  Pomham  and  other  Indians.  To  this  the  War- 
wick men  answered,  that  they  were  not  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  therefore  refused  to  obey  the 
summons. This  answer  was  called  a high  contempt. — There- 

0)“He  landed  at  Boston  in  March,  163G-7,”  (Brayton,  p.  9). 

(2)  See  page  36. 

(3)  Gorton’s  purchase  was  made  near  the  end  of  1641.  The  “Narragansett 

patent  ” was  issued  Dec.  10,  1643.  The  “patent  of  Providence  Planta- 
tions,” March  14, 1643-4.  Gorton’s  purchase  fell  withinboth  of  the  latter, 

and  this  was  made  the  occasion  of  interference  by  the  Massachusetts 

government. 

(4)  “The  session  continued  three  weeks,”  in  the  spring  of  1641-2.  (Winthrop’s 

Journal,  II.  66 
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upon,  on  tlie  19tli  of  the  same  month,  forty  armed  men  were 
sent  under  C^iptain  (Jeorge  Cook,  who,  after  a short  siege,  took 
Mr.  Gorton,  and  eleven  other  prineipal  inliahitants  of  the  town 
of  AVarwick,  and  all  their  eattle,  being  (‘ighty  head,  and  sueh 
household  goods  as  they  could  transport  (destroying  all  the 
remainder)  and  carried  them  away  to  I>oston,  leaving  their 
stripped  and  miserable  families  to  the  mercy  of  the  more 
humane  savages. ^ Air.  (iorton  and  his  fellows,  were  confined 

O 

in  prison  until  the  General  C\)urt  sat  at  lioston,  before  whom 
they  were  brought  for  trial.  Ihit  as  they  were  now  in  safe 
custody,  nothing  is  heard  further  of  the  complaint  of  J^omham, 
and  the  Indians  : — (^uite  other  matters  are  now  laid  to  their 
charge,  and  after  various  altercations,  the  accusation  against 
them  was  formed  in  these  words, — “U[)on  much  examination, 
and  serious  consideration  of  your  writings,  with  your  answers 
about  them,  we  do  charge  you  to  be  a blas})hemous  enemy  of 
the  true  religion  of  our  Lord  JIv^US  CIIKIST,  and  his  holyordi- 
nances  ; and  also  of  all  civil  authority  amongst  the  })eople  of 
GOD,  and  particularly  In  this  jurisdiction.”  Upon  this  ridicu- 
lous and  general  charge,  in  which  there  is  not  a single  fact 
alledged,  to  which  any  answer  could  possibly'  be  given,  these 
twelve  persons  were  tried  for  their  lives. — Gorton’s  writings 
were  produced  as  evidence  against  them. — These  he  explained 
in  such  a manner,  that  Governour  AVinthrop,  in  open  court, 
declared  he  could  agree  with  them  : ILit  all  were  not  to  be  sat- 
isfied so  easily ; and  when  the  hearing  of  the  cause  was  con- 
cluded, whether  they  should  suffer  death,  or  not,  was  the  (pies- 
tion  put,  and  passed  in  the  negative  by  a majority  of  two  voices 
only.  Although  Air.  Gorton  and  his  companions  escaped  with 
their  lives,  they  did  not  escajie  a severe  and  very  cruel  sentence  ; 
they  were  doomed,  each  to  a different  town  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Boston,  (Gorton’s  lot  was  Charlestown)  there  to  remain  dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  court ; each  was  to  wear  a great  iron 


(1) Gorton’s  “Simplicities  defence,”  (K.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  II.  IIG.)  ' 

(2)  As  above,  the  Gazette  is  here  torn,  for  about  twenty  lines. 
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chain  bolted  fast  to  his  leg,  and  in  this  condition  to  get  his  liv- 
ing by  his  labour,  or  starve  ; for  the  people  were  strictly  forbid 
to  give  them  any  kind  of  relief : They  were  not  to  speak  to  any 
person,  on  any  account  whatever,  except  an  officer  in  either 
church  or  state,  on  pain  of  death  ; and  were  not  to  say  any- 
thing to  them  about  religion,  or  to  complain  of  hard  usage  from 
the  government,  on  pain  of  the  same  penalty.  In  this  condi- 
tion ‘they  were  kept  one  whole  cold  winter,  and  then  tlie  court 
banished  them  out  of  their  jurisdiction,  not  to  return  into  it 

again,  on  pain  of  death. That  is,  they  were  permitted  to  go 

home  to  Warwick,  from  whence  they  had  been  brought  by  vio- 
lence, but  none  of  their  cattle,  or  other  goods,  were  ever  re- 
stored to  them.^ 

Soon  after  the  Warwick  men  were  at  liberty,  they  pro- 
cured the  Narraganset  sachems  to  make  a solemn  submission  of 
themselves,  their  people,  and  country,  to  King  Charles  the  First, 

begging  his  protection. The  instrument  of  submission  bears 

date  the  19th  August,^  1644. For  it  seems  these  sachems,  as 

well  as  the  Warwick  people,  thought  it  necessary  to  apply  to 
the  British  crown,  for  protection  against  the  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings of  the  Massachusetts  government : But  it  was  unhappy  for 
Myantonomo,  that  the  king  of  England  was,  at  this  time,'*^  una- 
ble to  afford  him  any  protection,  and  that  their  unhappy  fates 
too  much  resembled  one  another.  The  submission  of  the  Indi- 
ans, together  with  a complaint  against  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment, was  carried  to  England  by  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  John 
Greene,  afterwards  deputy-governor  of  this  colony,  and  one  of 
its  most  considerable  men,  and  Mr.  Kandal  Holdon.  They 

(1) Mr.  Savage’s  comment  is  : “The  story  of  the  sufferers  written  more  than 

twenty  years  after,  in  a short  petition  to  the  royal  commissioners,  may 
be  seen  in  2 Hist.  Coll.  [Mass.]  VIII.  68-70,  and  Governour  Hopkins  still 
later  by  a hundred  years,  has  embodied  their  wrongs  in  a very  brief 
manner.”  “Both,”  he  adds,  “must  be  read  by  him  who  would  know 
the  whole  truth.”  (Winthrop’s  Journal,  II.  177,  Note). 

(2) The  true  date  is  April  19,  1644.  See  “Collections  of  the  R.  I.  Historical 

Society,”  II.  160. 

(3) The  battle  of  Naseby,  (June  14,  1645),  was  doubtless  fought  while  Gorton, 

Greene,  and  Holden  were  in  England. 
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obtained  an  order'  from  the  Earl  of  arwiek,  and  the  other 
commissioners  for  plantation  Jilfairs,  directed  to  the  Massachu- 
setts colony,  ex})ostulatin^  with  them  for  want  of  charity,  and 
for  severity,  and  requiring  them  to  ^ive  the  W’arwick  peo})le  no 
further  molestation,  on  account  of  their  religion,  or  of  their 
lands,  and  to  permit  them  to  pass  peaceably  through  their  gov- 
ernment. This  order  was  obeyed  with  ^reat  reluctancy  by  the 
assachusetts  authority,  who  also  hereupon  sent  an  agent"  to 
England,  to  make  answer  to  the  conq)laints  of  (iorton  and  his 
friends  ; and  this  agent  chiefly  insisted,  not  that  what  they  had 
acted  was  right,  but  that  the  doings  of  the  Massachusetts  colony 
were  not  subject  to  any  re-examination^  in  England. 

About  this  time  a war  broke  out  between  the  Xarraganset 
Indians,  and  a nation  or  tribe  of  Indians  called  Mohegins,  who 
lived  near  the  sea  coast,  on  the  lands  between  Connecticut 
Kiver  and  (^uinnibaug  Kiver.  In  an  engagement  between 
them,  it  happened  that  ^Myantonomo,  the  young  king  of  the 
Narragansets,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cncas,  king  of  the  Mohe- 
fjins.  The  sava^^e  soul  of  Uncas  doubted  whether  he  ought  to 
take  a\Yi\y  the  life  of  a great  king,  who  had  fallen  into  his  hands 
by  misfortune ; and  to  resolve  this  doubt,  he  apj)lied  to  the 
Christian  commissioners  of  the  Four  united  colonies,  wdio  met 
at  Hartford,  in  September,  1644  They  were  less  scrup[u]- 
loLis,  and  ordered  Uncas  to  carry  ]\Iyantonomo  out  of  their 
jurisdiction,  and  slay  him  ; but  kindly  added,  that  he  should 
not  be  tortured  ; they  sent  some  persons  to  see  execution  done, 

(1) This  is  printed  in  the  “Collections  of  the  K.  I.  Historical  Society,”  II. 

195-97. 

(2)  This  was  Edward  Winslow.  See  Winthrop’s  Journal  II.  359-G7. 

(3) The  ground  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  Hay  Colony,  during  this  cen- 

tury, of  which  the  above  is  a representative  instance,  has  great  interest 

from  a constitutional  point  of  view,  and  is  very  carefully  traced  by  Mr. 

Charles  Deane,  in  his  admirable  chapter  on  “The  struggle  to  main- 
, tain  the  charter,”  in  the  “Memorial  history  of  Boston,”  . I.  329-82. 

(4) The  place  of  this  meeting  is  wrong.  This  session  of  the  commissioners  was 

held  at  Boston,  1(543.  See  Savage’s  note  in  Winthrop’s  Journal  II.  IGl. 

The  unfortunate  Miantonomo,  however,  met  his  death  somewhere  in 

Connecticut,  though  the  precise  spot  is  not  identified. 
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who  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  captive  king  nnirdered  in 
cold  blood.  This  was  the  end  of  jMyantonoino,  the  most  potent 
Indian  prince  the  peo[)le  of  Xew-England  had  ever  any  con- 
cern with  ; and  this  was  the  reward  he  received  for  assisting 
them  seven  years  before,  in  their  waE  with  the  Peqnots.  Surely 
a Rhode  Island  man  may  be  permitted  to  mourn  his  unhappy 
fate,  and  drop  a tear  on  the  ashes  of  Myantonomo,  who,  with 
his  uncle  Conaniciis,  were  the  best  friends  and  greatest  bene- 
factors the  colony  ever  had:  They  kindly  received,  fed,  and 
protected  the  first  settlers  of  it,  when  they  were  in  distress,  and 
were  strangers  and  exiles,  and  all  mankind  else  were  their  ene- 
mies ; and  by  this  kindness  to  them,  drew  upon  themselves  the 
resentment  of  the  neighbouring  colonies,  and  hastened  the 
untimely  end  of  the  young  king. 

The  Narragansets  were  greatly  and  justly  enraged  at  the 
death  of  their  sachem,  more  especially  as  they  affirmed  they  had 
paid  Uncas  a ransom  for  him  before  he  was  slain,  and  there- 
fore now  resolved  to  take  vengeance  of  the  Mohegins.  This  the 
united  Colonies  were  determined  to  prevent ; and  first  sent  mes- 
sengers, to  ex[h]ort  them  to  make  peace  with  the  Mohegins, 
and  offered  to  become  mediators  between  them  : — The  Narra- 
gansets  rejected  this  offer,  and  resolutely  answered,  they  woidd 
continue  the  war  until  they  had  Uncas’s  head.  Upon  this  the 
united  Colonies  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  men,  part  of 
which  having  marched,  and  being  ready  to  enter  their  country, 
the  Narragansets  not  thinking  themselves  able  to  support  a war 
against  both  the  English  and  Mohegins  together,  were  forced  to 
submit  to  the  hard  terms  imposed  on  them  by  the  commis- 
sioners ; and  which  were, — That  they  should  make  peace  with 
Uncas,  and  restore  all  they  had  taken  from  him; — that  they 
should  not  hereafter  make  war  with  any  people,  without  leave 
first  obtained  ; — that  they  should  pay  to  the  united  Colonies  two 
thousand  fathom  of  wampum-peag,  for  the  expences  they  had 
been  at ; and  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  these  arti- 


(1)  As  before,  the  Gazette  is  torn  for  about  fifteen  lines. 
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clc8.‘  These  terms  were  siil)mitte(l  to  l>y  the  Narra^anset  Indi- 
ans on  tlie  doth  of  August,  Id  In.  How  far  the  united  (’olonies 
were  jiistiHal)le  in  tlie  whole  of  this  their  conduct,  toward  a free 
and  independant  prinee  and  people,  who  live<I  (piite  without  the 
jiirisdietion  of  any  of  their  governments,  and  who  had  never 
been  enemies,  but  always  friends  and  allies  to  them,  must  he 
left  to  eivilians  to  determine,  lie  that  as  it  w ill,  it  is  certain, 
these  things  greatly  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Indians  from  the 
English,  and  tilled  them  with  prejudices  that  could  never  after- 
wards he  removed.  And  this  will,  in  some  measure,  account 
f(/i’  their  obstinate  refusal  to  receive  or  hear  any  of  the  ministers 
and  missionaries  that  cjiine  from  these  colonies,  as  we  are  told 
by  historians  they  constantly  did;  for  these  Indians  seem  to 
have  thought  no  good  could  possibly  be  intended  for  them,  by 
the  peo[)le  from  whom,  as  they  'imagined,  they  had  received  so 
great  injuries.'  That  this  w'as  the  cause,  and  not  any  aversion 
to  the  (Christian  religion,  as  has  been  commonly  represented,  is 
evident  from  their  willingness  to  hear  Mr.  ^\dlIiams,  w ho  for 
many  years,  went  to  Narraganset,  once  a month,  to  j)reach'* 
Christianity  to  them.^ 

(1) See  Hazard’s  “Historical  collections,”  II.  40-44. 

(2) Comi)are  illlis’s  “The  red  man  and  the  white  man,”  p.  330-31. 

C*‘^)See  Knowles’s  “Kofjer  Williams,”  p.  327. 

(4) “To  be  continued,”  is  the  entry  whicli  follows  this  instalment  of  the  history, 
in  the  Providence  Gazette  of  March  30,  1705.  No  farther  continuation  of 
it  appears,  however,  and  the  probability  is  that  no  more  was  ever  fur- 
nished to  the  printer. 

Being  thus  interrupted  in  the  completion  of  the  work.  Governor  Hop- 
kins, many  years  later,  placed  his  materials  in  the  hands  of  Theodore 
Foster,  to  be  used  for  a similar  purpose  by  him. 

The  only  other  reprint  of  the  above  is  that  of  the  .Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  in  1832,  without  notes.  (“C’ollections  of  tlie  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,”  2d  series,  IX.  l(>r)-203).  That  Society’s  cour- 
teous approval  of  the  present  reprint,  as  proposed,  should  here  be 
acknowledged. 
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It^  was  a principal  object  of  the  founders  of  the  state,  and 
much  on  their  hearts,  as  expressed  in  their  charter,^  granted  by 
King  Charles  II.,  so  long  ago  as  July  8,  1663,  “to  hold  forth 
a livelie  experiment,  that  a most  flourishing  civill  state  may 
stand  and  best  bee  maintained,  (and  that  among  our  English 
subjects),^  with  a full  libertie  in  religious  concernements.”^ 

This  was  a system  of  [illegible^  then  new  and  untried  in 
the  world, ^ but  was  adopted  twenty  years^  afterwards  by  the 
famous  Penn,  in  his  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  f and  is  now 
in  effect  all  over  our  great  and  growing  empire,®  by  the  nat- 
ional constitution,  which  provides  that  “No  religious  test  shall 
ever  be  required  as  a qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust 


(1) From  the  Foster  Papers,  IX.  1-9.  This  portion  was  probably  written  in 

this  form  so  early  as  1820.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  revised,  and 
was  left  thus 'at  Mr.  Foster’s  death  in  1828. 

(2) A  few  sentences  precede  this  which  are  not  essential  to  the  narrative. 

Stars  * * * will  in  general  be  employed  to  indicate  omissions  of  this 
kind.  Brackets  [ ] will  be  used  to  enclose  the  passages  cited  from 
Bentley,  Winthrop,  Callender,  etc. 

(3)  Printed  in  the  “Records  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island,”  II.  1-21. 

(4) The  parentheses  are  not  in  the  original. 

('^)R.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  4-5.  The  earlier  use  of  this  language  has  been 
traced  to  John  Clarke.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  488.)  See  also  p.  54 
of  this  volume. 

(6)  See  appendix  II. 

(7)  “Frame  of  government,”  of  Pennsylvania,  May  5,  1682,  Laws,  Section  35* 

(8) Printed  in  the  “Federal  and  state  constitutions,”  II.  1526. 

(9)  This  introductory  fragment  was  perhaps  written  out  as  late  as  1820. 
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under  tlie  United  States.”^  As  tliis  state  was  first  settled  by 
emigrants  })rincipally  from  Massachusetts,  and  [as]  the  histo- 
ries" of  the  other  Xew  England  states  detail  the  most  important 
events  preliminary  to  their  settlement,  I therefore  pass  them  by, 
and  beo'in  with  those  which  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
settlement  of  this  state.  ^NTost  of  the  first  settlers  of  ]\Iassacliu- 
setts  were  those  called  Puritans,^  or  such  as  there  sought  a purer 
church  \jiUegihle~\  and  a further  reform  from  popery  than  'were 
provided  for  l)y  the  parliamentary  establishment  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  They  [“generally  had  lived  in  the  commu- 
nion of  the  Church  of  England”]  g * * * X.  number  of 

this  description,  infiuenced  by  the  success  of  the  colony  of  Ply- 
mouth, but  a little  more  rigid  in  their  ideas  of  church  govern- 
ment than  the  people  of  Plymouth,  obtained  an  ample  charter 
from  King  Charles  I.,  dated  jMarch  4,  1628— 9,^  for  establishing 
a colony  in  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  29th  of  August,  at  Cam- 
brid^’e  in  Eno'land  an  ao'reemcnP  was  sio’ned,^  * * “to 

(1) Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  6,  section  3. 

(2) One  of  the  earliest  of  tliese  histories,  (thougli  not  put  in  print  until  1815, 

as  volumes  4 and  5 of  the  2d  series  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety Collections),  was  llev.  William  Hubbard’s  “General  history  of 
New  England,”  written  between  1680  and  1704.  It  is  perhaps  entirely 
safe  to  speak  of  it  as  characterized  in  many  particulars  by  violent  prej- 
udices as  well  as  looseness  of  statement,  (See  note  by  Savage,  in  Win- 
throp’s  Journal,  I.  297)  ; and  his  reference  to  Rhode  Island  is  among 
the  instances.  Of  that  colony  he  writes  : “Bona  terra.  Mala  gens.” 
(“General  history,”  II.  350).  It  is  not  a little  curious,  in  view  of  this 
decided  opinion  of  his,  that  Senator  Foster  should  liave  been  one  of  his 
descendants,  (in  the  5tli  generation).  Mr.  Hubbard  was  mercifully 
spared,  no  doubt,  so  unwelcome  an  intimation  as  this,  or  that  descendants 
of  bis  own  would  be  born  on  Rhode  Island  soil. 

(3) Tlie  original  distinction  between  this  settlement  and  that  of  the  Plymouth 

pilgrims  is  considered  by  Mr.  Brigham,  in  his  lecture  on  “The  colony 
of  New  Plymouth,  and  its  relations  to  Massachusetts.”  (Lowell  Institute 
lectures,”  p.  179-80). 

(4)  Callender,  p.  68. 

(5) Printed  in  Mass.  Col.  Records,  I.  1-20. 

(6) Printed  in  Young’s  “Chronicles  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  p.  281-82. 

(7) Here  follow  in  the  manuscript  the  names  of  the  signers.  Among  them  was 

William  Pynchon,  an  ancestor  of  Senator  Foster,  himself.  Mr.  Pynchon’s 
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embark  for  the  said  plantation  by  tlie  first  of  March  next,” — 
“to  inliabit  and  continue  in  New-England  : Provided  always, 
that  before  the  last  of  September  next,  the  whole  government, 
together  with  the  patent  for  the  said  Plantation,  be  first,  by  an 
order  of  Court,  legally  transferred,^  and  established  to  remain 
with  us  and  others  which  shall  inhabit  upon  the  said  plantation.” 
And  on  the  20th  of  October,  1(329,  a new  choice  was  made  of 
governor,  &c.,  consisting  of  such  persons  as  had  determined  to 
to  go  out  with  the  patent; — John  Winthrop  was  then  elected 
governor.^  [They]  made  effectual  settlement  at 

Charlestown,  Watertown,  Dorchester,  Boston,  &c.,  which 
increased  and  prospered,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  and 
hardships  they  had  to  encounter.  * * ^ Mr.  Callender®  * * * 
observes  that  “perhaps  they  were  afraid  of  provoking  the 
higher  powers  at  home  if  they  countenanced  other  sects,  and 
})erliaps  those  who  differed  from  them  took  the  more  freedom  in 
venting  and  pressing  their  peculiar  opinions,  from  the  safety  and 
protection  they  expected,  under  a charter  that  had  granted  lib- 
erty of  conscience. In  confirmation  of  this,  it  may  be  added 
that,  in  a letteP  from  the  governor  and  company  after  they  had 
embarked  for  New  England,  dated  “From  Yarmouth,  aboard 

manuscript  “catechism,”  a most  curious  relic,  is  preserved  in  the  Foster 
Papers,  XII.  1.  A record  of  the  Pynchon  family  is  also  in  the  Foster  Papers. 

(1) This  significant  “transfer”  is  examined  by  Charles  Deane,  in  his  chapter 

on  “The  charter,”  in  the  “Memorial  history  of  Boston,”  I.  329-30. 

(2) Here  follow  in  manuscript  the  names  of  the  “assistants  elected.” 

(3) In  his  “Century  sermon,”  reprinted  as  volume  4 of  the  “Collections  of  the 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society.” 

(4) Callender,  p.  69-70.  Mr.  Callender’s  conjecture  may  be  correet.  Per 

contra,  the  Quakers  would  appear  to  have  taken  a different  view  of  the 
matter.  A letter  dated  Oct.  13, 1657,  sent  by  the  president  and  assistants 
of  the  Rhode  Island  colony,  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies, 
humorously  remarks  concerning  the  Quakers,  that  “they  begin  to  loath 
this  place,  for  that  they  are  not  opposed  by  the  civill  authority.”  (R.  I. 
Col.  Records,  I.  377).  Compare  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  340.  The  “witty 
man  ” here  mentioned  by  Savage  would  appear  to  be  President  Benedict 
Arnold,  judging  from  his  language  in  1657. 

(5) Printed  in  Young’s  “Chronicles  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  p.  295-98. 
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the  Arbclla/  April  7,  1(130,”  and  addressed  “To  the  rest  of 
their  brethren,  in  and  of  the  Church  of  England,”  tliey  say  : 

“We  desire  yon  would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  body  of  our  Com]iany,  as  those  Avho  esteem  it  our 
honor  to  call  the  Church  of  England,  from  wlience  we  rise,  our 
dear  mother  ; and  cannot  part  from  our  native  country  where 
she  specially  resideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart  and  many 
tears  in  our  eyes,  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and  part 
as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation,  we  have  received 
in  her  bosom  and  sucked  in  from  her  breasts.  We  leave  it  not 
therefore  as  loathing  that  milk  wherewith  we  were  nourished 
there  ; but,  blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and  education,  as 
members  of  the  same  body,  shall  always  rejoice  in  her  good, 
and  unfeignedly  grieve  for  any  sorrows  that  shall  ever  betide 
her,  and  Avhile  we  have  breath,  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour  the 
continuance  and  abundance  of  her  welfare,  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  her  bounds  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Other  parts  of  this  remarkable  letter^  were  intended  to 
remove  suspicions  or  misconstruction  and  to  ask  the  prayers  of 

their  brethren  of  the  Church  of  England.'^ 

****** 

[Roger  Williams]  was  born  in  Wales,  A.  D.  1599.^ 


(1)  “Arabella”  in  the  manuscript.  The  name  is  thus  misspelled  by  Hutchin- 

son, Neal,  Holmes,  and  others.  The  vessel  was  named  for  Lady  Arbella 
Johnson.  See  Savage’s  note,  in  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  2. 

(2)  Compare  with  this  the  language  of  Rev.  Francis  Higginson,  on  leaving 

England,  in  1628,  (quoted  in  Mather’s  “Magnalia,”  book  III,  part 
II,  chap.  1). 

(3)  It  was  signed  by  Winthrop,  Coddington,  and  others. 

WSenator  Foster,  in  a passage  omitted  above,  draws  from  this  letter  the  con- 
clusion,— unwarranted,  as  it  is  now  seen  to  be, — that  the  “first  settlers  of 
Massachusetts  contemplated  a uniformity  in  religion  when  they  left 
England,  which  ended  in  the  Congregationalism  of  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
form.” The  truth  is,  that  the  colonists  were  unaware  of  the  influences 
and  tendencies  at  work  in  iheir  own  minds,  nor  did  they  know  how  rap- 
idly, when  once  the  Atlantic  rolled  between  them  and  the  mother  church, 
their  latent  separatism  would  manifest  itself.  John  and  Samuel  Browne, 
in  this  very  year,  were  the  unwitting  means  of  committing  the  puritan 
leaders  to  their  final  policy.  (See  Morton’s  “New  England’s  memorial,” 
ed.,  1826,  p.  148). 

(5)1599  is  not  certainly  known  to  be  the  date.  See  the  comparison  of  author- 
ities, in  Dexter’s  “As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  3. 
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* * * He  had  a good  education/  and  acquired  some 

knowleo'e  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  lano;uao:es.^  * * * 
He  was  sometime  a pupil  of  the  famous  English  lawyer, 
[and]  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Edward  Coke.^  * * 

Embittered  against  the  Church  of  England  and  her  bishops,  on 
account  of  their  persecution  of  the  puritans,  whose  religious 
sentiments^  he  had  imbibed  and  preached  as  a minister,®  he 
determined  to  come  to  New  England,  to  settle  here  in  that  charac- 
ter. He  embarked  with  his  wife,  accompanied  by  Messrs  Throg- 

(1) “He  was  elected,”  says  Professor  Diman,  “a  scholar  of  the  Charter-house, 

June  25,  1621,  and  was  matriculated  a pensioner  of  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  July  7,  1625.  He  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Jan- 
uary, 1627.  His  signature  is  still  preserved  in  the  subscription  book  of 
the  University.”  (Diman’s  “Orations  and  essays,”  p.  136). 

(2) Mr.  Williams,  in  a letter  to  John  Winthrop,  the  younger,  in  1654,  speaks 

of  his  studies  in  “the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Dutch. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Council,  (Mr.  Milton),  for  my  Dutch  I read 
him,  read  me  many  more  languages.”  (Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  VI. 
261-62).  See  page  51. 

(3)  Compare  the  Sadleir  papers,  printed  in  Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  VI. 

252-53.  There  is  in  the  library  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society, 
a copy  of  Coke’s  “Institutes  of  the  laws  of  England,”  which  shows  the 
signatures  of  many  successive  owners.  The  earliest  of  these  is  “Rich- 
ard Smith,  Narragansett,”  at  whose  house  Williams  wrote  many  of  his 
letters.  It  is  not  known  that  Smith  had  pursued  any  legal  studies,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  the  book  was  a gift  to  him  from  Wil- 
liams himself. 

(4) Williams’s  own  “religious  sentiments”  were  characterized  by  a most  unu- 

sual individuality.  “Admitted  to  orders,  in  the  Church  of  England,”  (see 
Elton’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p.  12),  he  “separated”  successively,  from 
that  body ; from  the  non-conformist  organizations  which  he  found  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony : from  his  own  church  at  Salem ; from  the 
church  at  Providence,  organized  on  Baptist  principles,  with  which  he 
was  apparently  connected  for  a few  months  only ; and  finally  from  the 
small  body  of  “Seekers,”  who  for  a time  worshipped  with  him  thereafter. 

(5)  Although  he  is  stated  to  have  been  “admitted  to  orders,  in  the  Church  of 

England,”  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  over  what  parish  he  was  placed. 
A passage  in  his  “Bloody  tenent  yet  more  bloody,”  gives  the  suggestion 
that  it  was  in  Lincolnshire,  and  possibly  Sempringham.  (See  Narragan- 
sett Club  Pub.,  IV.  65).  A letter  to  the  editor,  however,  from  the  Rev. 
T.  C.  L.  Layton,  the  present  vicar  of  Sempringham,  states  that  Williams’s 
name  nowhere  occurs  on  the  records  of  the  parish. 
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iiiorton,^  Ong,"  Perkins,^  c'cc.,  with  tlioir  wives  and  families, 

to  the  number  of  20  passengers,  in  tlie  sliip  Lvon,  Capt.  AVni.- 

Peirce,  and  sailed  from  Bristol  in  Fmgland,  Dee.  1,  IdoO,  and 

after  a tempestuous  passage  arrived  at  P)oston,  Fehy.  5,  Ido  1-2. 

* * * 

iNlr.  Williams  had  become  the  assistant  minister  of  the 

church  of  Salem,  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  Idol  f sixty-six 

days  after  his  arrival  in  the  country.  But  [he]  was  dis[)leased 

with  the  languageof  affection  to  the  Church  of  England  which 

he  heard  in  America,  and  expressed  himself  with  Avarmth  on 

the  occasion.  His  ideas  of  religious  liberty,  Avhich  he  Avas  fond 

of  promoting,  suited  ill  AAuth  those  tlien  prevalent  in  the  country, 

and  soon  excited  prejudice  against  him  in  Boston  and  the  other 

toAAms,  except  Salem.®  ****** 

He  Avas  firmly  tenacious  of  his  opinions,  AAdiich  he  thought 

correct,  and  nothing  Avould  compel  him  to  renounce  or  conceal 

them.  This  excited  an  opposition  against  him  that  “before  the 

close  of  summer,”  [says  Bentley],  obliged  him  “to  retire  to 

Plymouth.”^  [Senator  Foster  here  quotes  from  Bentley]  — 

(1) One  of  those  Avho  followed  Eoger  Williams  to  Providence.  See  p.  10. 

(2) “Augre”  in  the  1st  edition  of  Savage’s  Winthrop,  and  in  Senator  Foster’s 

manuscript.  Compare  3d  edition  of  Savage’s  Winthrop,  I.  51. 

(3)  Savage’s  doubt  as  to  his  identity,  (Savage’s  Winthrop,  1st  ed.,  I.  40),  has 

since  been  solved.  See  Essex  Institute  “Historical  collections,”  XIX. 
217-23. 

(4)  The  next  two  paragraphs  were  misplaced,  in  the  manuscript. 

(5)  Senator  Foster’s  statement  is  here  based  on  Dr.  Bentley’s,  (Mass.  Hist. 

Soc.  Collections,  1st  series,  VI.  246).  That  this  was  the  date  of  a 
“call,”  and  not  of  his  settlement,  appears  from  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I. 
63,  and  also  that  some  opposition  intervened.  (Wintlirop’s  Journal,  I. 
63).  Compare  also  Felt’s  “Annals  of  Salem,”  11.569;  and  Dexter’s 
“As  to  Koger  Williams,”  p.  5,  36-37.  See  page  16,  ante. 

(6) Senator  Foster  here  quotes  from  Dr.  Bentley,  as  being  the  ruling  consid- 

erations in  Mr.  Williams’s  voluntary  retirement  to  Plymoutli  in  1631  : — 
“the  patent,  the  freeman’s  oath,  the  power  of  the  magistrate  in  religion, 
and  the  laws  for  the  worship  of  God.”  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  1st 
series,  VI.  246).  This  is  is  certainly  worth  remembering  in  considering 
his  later  retirement  to  Narragansett  Bay  in  1636.  See  also  Appendix  I. 

(7) Williams  undoubtedly  left  Salem  for  Plymouth  sometime  between  August 

1,  and  Sept.  1,  1631.  Bentley  says  : “before  the  close  of  the  summer.” 
(p.  246).  Compare  also  Dr.  T.  M.  Harris’s  note,  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
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[“He  there  occasionally  assisted  Mr.  Ealpli  Smith,  their  pastor, 
and  inspired  the  same  conviction  of  his  piety. ^ But  he  still  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  Salem,  where  he  had  received  proofs  of  undis- 
sembled friendship.  On  the  next  year  he  had  an  opportunity 
in”  October^  “of  joining  in  the  communion  of  the  church  at 
Plymouth,  with  Grovernor  Winthrop,  who  had  uniformly  op- 
posed him,^  and  before  the  close  of  1632,  he  was  again  in 
Salem.  His  daughter  [Mary],  was  born  to  him  by  his  wife  in 

Coll.,  2d  series,  V.  203,  note  2.)  He  was  at  Plymouth,  Oct.  25,  1632. 
(Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  109).  Bentley  says:  “Before  the  close  of 
1632  he  was  again  in  Salem.”  (p.  247).  Backus  cites  the  Records  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  to  prove  that  he  was  still  in  Plymouth  in  August, 

1633,  and  that  his  daughter  was  born  there.  (“History,”  I.  57,  516.) 
Compare  also  Knowles’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p.  54.  Cotton,  who  arrived 
at  Boston,  Sept.  3, 1633,  says  that  Mr.  Williams  was  “in  the  Bay,  [Salem], 
not  long  before  my  coming.”  (“Reply  to  Mr.  Williams  his  examina- 
tion,” in  Narragansett  Club.  Pub.  II.  13).  Morton,  (“New  England’s 
memorial,  ” ed.  1826,  p.  150-5 1)  says  that  Williams  lived  at  Plymouth  ‘ ‘about 
three  years.”  This  would  postpone  his  return  to  Salem  to  about  August, 

1634.  Morton  is  apparently  followed  by  Hubbard,  Baylies,  Hutchinson, 
and  others.  But  from  the  statements  made  by  those  who  have  most 
recently  investigated  the  matter,  (Professor  Diman,  Dr.  Dexter,  and  Dr. 
Guild),  it  would  appear  that  he  was  living  at  Plymouth  until  after 
August,  1633,  but  returned  to  Salem  before  the  winter  of  that  year. 
See  p.  16,  ante. 

(1) Governor  Bradford’s  language  is  worth  quoting.  He  says  that  Mr.  Wil- 

liams “exercised  his  gifts  amongst  them,  and  after  some  time  was  admit- 
ted a member  of  ye  church ; and  his  teaching  well  approved,  for  ye  ben- 
efite  wherof  I still  blesse  God,  and  am  thankfull  to  him,  even  for  his 
sharpest  admonitions  & reproufs,  so  farr  as  they  agreed  with  truth.” 
(Bradford’s  “Plymouth  plantation,”  p.  310). 

(2) Bentley  is  wrong  in  saying  “in  August.”  Mr.  Foster  has  written  “Octo- 

ber,” which  is  correct.  He  doubtless  took  this  from  Winthrop,  (I.  108-10). 

(3) This  language  (which  it  will  be  observed,  is  Bentley’s),  would  appear  to  be 

somewhat  gratuitous.  Governor  Winthrop’s  relations  to  Mr.  Williams 
throughout  show  him  to  be  a most  consistent  and  determined  opponent 
so  far  as  his  projects  concerned  the  established  order  of  the  colony;  and 
an  equally  consistent  and  devoted  friend  to  him  personally.  “Through 
life,”  says  Professor  Diman,  “his  most  trusted  counselor  was  the  wise, 
the  discriminating,  the  magnanimous  Winthrop,  who,  he  declares,  ‘ten- 
derly loved  him  to  his  last  breath.’”  (“Orations  and  essays,”  p.  132). 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Governor  Winthrop’s  attitude  at  this 
particular  time  was  opposed  to  that  which  was  characteristic  of  him. 
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August,  1633.^  Mr.  Skelton’s  sickness  gave  him  an  op})ortn- 
nity  to  renew  his  public  labours  in  the  pnlj)it,  for  the  pastoral 
relation  had  not  been  dissolved  and  before  1633  was  finished, 
his  former  difficulties  returned.”" 

[Gov.  Endicott  belonged  to  this  church,  and  had  great 
influence  over  Mr.  Skelton.  They^  had,  before  Mr.  AVilliams's 
arrival  “embraced  the  doctrine  of  veils  foi*  the  women  in  the 
church  ; and  if  he  [Gov.  Endicott]  worshipped  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness  he  was  determined  that  human  beauty  should  form 
no  part  of  his  pleasure.”  ****** 
Mr.  AYilliams,  [says  Bentley]  ,‘‘[“ disapproved  the  connexion 
of  the  churches  in  Old  and  New  England ; yet  he  Avas  prudent 
enough  not  to  offer  violence  to  the  established  forms.  But  all 
his  hearers  could  not  make  the  same  distinctions.  Endicott 
ventured  to  apply  his  doctrine,  and  cut  the  cross  from  the  mili- 
tary standard.  Endicott  did  it  without  advice  ; but  the  resent- 
ment of  the  magistrate  spent  itself  upon  Williams,  who,  though 
the  innocent,  was  the  real  cause  of  it.”]  For  he  was  consid- 
ered as  influencing  Mr.  Endicott,  one  of  the  magistrates,  and 
a member  of  his  chm’ch,  to  cut  the  cross  out  of  the  King’s 
colors,  as  being  a relique  of  antichristian  superstition  ; and  this 
was  said  to  be  a sufficient  cause  for  the  court  to  interpose.  At 
the  court  of  assistants  in  November,  1634,^  Richard  Brown,  of 
Watertown,  for  himself  and  others,  complained^  that  the  ensign 
of  Salem  was  defaced  by  having  one  part  of  the  red  cross  taken 
out.  The  ensign-bearer,  Richard  Davenport,  was  attached 
to  answer  at  the  next  court  and  before  the  business  was 

(1) “A  child  was  born  to  him  at  Salem  in  August,  1633,”  says  Bentley,  p.  247, 

but  he  cites  no  records  to  substantiate  the  statement,  as  to  the  place  of  birth. 

(2)  In  the  manuscript  the  passages  ending  here  were  in  an  incorrect  chronologi- 

cal order. 

(3) Bentley,  p.  245. 

(4) Bentley,  p.  246. 

(5) Nov.  5,  1634.  See  Winthrop,  I.  174-75.  See  also  p.  179,  where  Win- 

throp  states  a doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  “the  lawful  use  of  the  cross  in  an 
ensign.” 

(6)  This  account  is  based  on  Winthrop^s  Journal,  I.  174-75. 
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passed/  a great  [illegible]  was  made  of  it,  by  complicating  Mr. 
Endicott  and  others,  probably  with  an  intention  that  it  should 
operate  against  Mr.  Williams  ; — as  if  it  would  be  taken  as  an 
act  of  rebellion  against  the  king’s  authority.^  The  people  of 
every  town  [illegible]  one  of  their  body,  and  the  magistrates 
chose  four  who  were  appointed  a committee  to  consider  of  the 
offence,  and  the  censure  due  against  it.  The®  committee 
reported  to  the  court  that  [“they  found  the  offence  of  Mr.  Endi- 
cott” to  be  great,  viz.  rash  and  without  discretion,  taking 
upon  him  more  authority  than  he  had,  and  in  not  asking  advice 
of  the  court,  &c.  ; unwarrantable,^  in  that,  be,  judging  the  cross 
to  be  a sin,  did  content  himself  “to  have  it  reformed”  at  Salem, 
not  taking  care  that  others  might  be  brought  out  of  it  also  ; laying 
a blemish  also  upon  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  as  if  they 
would  suffer  idolatry,  &c,,  and  giving  occasion  to  the  state  of 
England  to  think  ill  of  [the  colony]  ; — for  which  they  adjudged 
him  worthy  admonition,  and  to  be  disabled  for  one  year  from 
bearing  any  publick  office,  declining  any  heavier  sentence, 
because  they  were  persuaded  he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of 
conscience ; and  not  of  any  evil  intent.”]  Mr.  Endicott  was 
admonished  and  removed^  from  office  accordingly.®  * * * Mr. 

(1) It  was  laid  over  from  the  sessions  of  Nov.  5,  1634,  Nov.  27,  1634,  and 

March  4,  1634-5,  to  that  of  May  6,  1635. 

(2) A  commission  had  been  appointed  by  the  king,  with  power  to  call 

in  previous  patents.  [See  Hubbard’s  “General  History  of  New  Eng- 
land,” I.  226-33.]  It  is  not  remarkable  that  a matter  like  this  should 
cause  apprehension. 

(3) Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  189. 

G)This  is  the  word  as  given  in  the  1790  edition  of  Winthrop,  which  was  here 
followed.  Mr.  Savage,  however,  (2d  ed.  I.  158),  changes  it  to“unchari- 
table.” 

(5)  The  annual  election  for  governor  and  assistants  occurred  on  the  same  day, 

(May  6,  1635)  ; and  Mr.  Endicott,  who  had  served  as  an  assistant  since 
1630  was  “left  out.”  (Winthrop,  I.  158).  His  name  appears  again  in 
the  list  of  assistants  in  1637. 

(6) This  incident  furnished  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  with  the  material  for  his  pic- 

turesquely told  narrative  of  “The  red  cross,”  (in  his  “True  stories  from 
history  and  biography  ”) . 
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Williams  * * * was  “never  satisfied  that  the  princes  of  Europe 
had  right  to  take  possession  of  the  American  continent,  and  to 
gTant  its  territories,  piece  by  piece,  to  their  subjects,  without 
making  compensation  for  it  to  the  native  owners.”  lie  had  for- 
merly, at  the  request  of  some  of  his  friends,  written  some  trea- 
tises^ on  this  subject,  which  were  sent  to  the  governor  and 
council  of  Plymouth  at  tlieir  requests  : — wherein"  [he  disputed 
“their  right  to  the  land  they  possessed  here”  and  concluded, 
“that  claiming  by  the  king’s  grant”  “they  could  have  no  title,” 
nor  otherwise,  except  they  compounded  with  the  natives]  .”^  And 
on  their  being  sent  for  from  Plymouth,  he  also  sent  a copy  to 
the  governor  and  assistants  of  Massachusetts,  who  met  at  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  27,  1633,  to  take  them  into  consideration.  And 
[“taking^  advice  from  some  of  the  most  judicious  ministers,  (who 
much  condemned  Mr.  AEilliams’s  errour  and  presumption) , tliey 
gave  order”]  that  he  should  be  proceeded  against  therefor  at  the 
next  court.  Mr.  Williams  now  wisely  yielded  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  wrote  to  Gov.  Winthrop,  to  Mr. 
Endicott,  and  the  rest  of  the  council,  that  the  books  which  had 
given  offence  had  been  formerly  written  for  the  private  gratifi- 
cation of  some  of  his  friends  ; — without  further  purpose,  if  the 
Governor  of  Plymouth  had  not  required  a copy  of  him  ; and 
declared  [“that  he  would  burn  them^  with  his  own  hands,  if  such 
an  act  would  quiet  the  public  fears].”  This  concession  wascon- 

(1) These  “treatises  ” are  also  mentioned  by  William  Coddington,  (in  the 

Appendix  to  Fox  and  Burnyeat’s  “New-England’s  firebrand  quenched,” 
p.  246  : also  in  a letter  from  Winthrop  to  Endicott,  dated  Jan.  3,  1633-4. 
(“Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,”  1871-73,  p.  343). 

(2) These  manuscripts  probably  never  appeared  in  print.  See  Winthrop,  I. 

145. 

(3)  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  these  “treatises”  of  Mr.  Williams 

had  not  touched  the  Massachusetts  colonists  in  a sensitive  spot,  The 
history  of  Rhode  Island  from  1663  to  1790, however  furnishes  an  even  more 
striking  instance  of  sensitiveness  as  regards  charter  rights. 

(4) Winthrop,  I.  145. 

(5) Bentley,  p.  247.  One  of  his  volumes  actually  was  burned  in  England  in  or 

about  1644.  This  was  his  “Bloudy  tenent  of  persecution.”  See  his 
statement  in  1671.  (Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  VI.  353). 
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sidered  sufficient,  and  at  tlie  next  coiirt^  he  privately  gave  such 
satisfaction  that  nothing  further  was  done  in  the  business.  Mr. 
Williams  then  had  rest  till  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Skelton, 
which  happened  August  2d,  1G34.  * * * ^ 

Mr.  Skelton  [says  Bentley]'  had  been  “a  rigid  disciplina- 
rian, but  inclined  to  the  utmost  erpiality  of  privileges  in  church 
and  state. This  had  produced  a personal  friendship  between 
[them]  in  Mr.  Skelton’s  lifetime,  and  they  unitedly  [“sought 
opportunities  to  retaliate  upon  tlie  churches,  which  so  freely 
remonstrated  against  their  errors.  They  admitted  the  justice 
of  some  accusations,  that  they  might  require  the  same  confes- 
sions. The  church  under  their  care  justified  them.”]  * * * 
Every  opportunity  was  sought  to  remove  Mr.  Williams.  In 
Feby.  1635,  he  was  called  before  the  governor  and  assistants, 
to  answer  because  [“he  had  taught  publickly  that  a magistrate 
oimht  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  an  unreo:enerate  man,^  for  that 
we  thereby  have  communion  with  a wicked  man,  in  the  worsliip 

(DJan.  24,  1633-4.  (Winthrop,  I.  147). 

(2)  See  Bentley,  p.  247. 

(3) Bentley  cites  still  another  occasion  of  disagreement,  omitted  here.  He 

says  : “Mr.  Skelton  and  Williams  did  not  view  with  indifference  the  fre- 
quent meetings  of  the  ministers.”  * * * “Skelton  thought  he  fore- 

saw the  power  of  Presbyteries,  and  he  had  spirit  to  express  a fear  of  it, 
though  exercised  under  another  name.”  (Bentley,  248).  Another 
instance  of  the  sensitiveness  to  the  dictation  of  synods,  manifested  by  ^e 
Salem  church  later  on  in  its  history,  is  cited  by  Upham,  (“Second  ceh- 
tury  lecture,”  p.  47-49).  He  remarks  : “The  church  in  Salem  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  these  assemblies  in  the  beginning,  and  has  more 
than  once  refused  to  submit  to  their  enactments”.  It  would  seem  that 
when  in  1710  another  Essex  county  minister,  the  Rev.  John  Wise,  so 
forcibly  contended  for  the  theory  of  democracy  in  the  Christian  church, 
in  a treatise  which  has  been  pronounced  “a  piece  of  triumphant  logic, 
brightened  by  wit,  and  ennobled  by  imagination;  a master-specimen  of 
the  art  of  public  controversy,”  (Tyler’s  “History  of  American  litera- 
ture,” II.  110),  he  would  have  been  justified  in  looking  back  to  Roger 
Williams  and  Samuel  Skelton  for  some  part  of  his  inspiration. 

(4) Mr.  Williams  himself  never  took  the  freeman’s  oath.  For  its  form,  see 

the  “Records  of  the  governor  and  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  I. 
115,  117.  There  was  another  Roger  Williams  who  took  the  oath.  May 
18,  1631.  Mass.  Col.  Records,  I.  366.  See  note  in  Dexter’s  “As  to 
Roger  Williams,”  p.  28-29). 
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of  God,  and  cause  him  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.’'] 
AVinthrop  says:  “He  was  lieard  before  all  the  ministers,  and 
very  clearly  confuted.”^ 

[And"  before  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  [sic]^ 
in  iMay,^  it  happened  that  he  Avas  sick  “and  umd)le  to  perform 
the  duties  of  his  pulpit,”  AAdien  his  opinions  respecting  com- 
munion “Avere  again  demanded,^  and  his  ansAA'ers  AA-ere  not 
employed  for  the  most  generous  purposes.  EA^ery  hateful  tale 
AA"as  reported.  He  had  asked,  AAdiether  it  AA-as  not  absurd  to 
giA’e  an  oath  to  a man  AAdiom  the  church,  by  exclusion,  had 
declared  to  be  a man  of  no  religion  ; and  this  AA^as  to  condemn 
the  magistrates.”] 

On  the  8th  of  May,®  1635,  he  Avas  summoned  and  appeared 
before  the  General  Court;  When,  [says  Winthrop’^],  he  was 
charged  AAuth  holding  [“dAers  dangerous  ojnnions,  viz. — (1) 
That  the  magistrate  ought  not  to  punish  the  breach  of  the  first 
table,  otherAvise  than  in  such  cases  as  did  disturb  the  public 
peace.®  (2)  That  he  ought  not  to  tender  an  oath  to  an  unre- 
generate man.  (3)  That  a man  ought  not  to  pray  with  such, 
though  wife,  child,  (4)  That  a man  ought  not  to  give 

thanks  after  the  sacrament  nor  after  meat,  &c.”]  And  the 
church  of  Salem  was  censured  for  that  when  the  other  churches 
were  about  to  write  to  that  church  to  admonish  him  of  these 
errors,  yet  that  church  had  called  him  to  the  office  of  teacher. “ 

(DWinthrop,  I.  188.  This  Avas  Apr.  30,  1035. 

(2)  The  passage  in  these  brackets  is  struck  out,  in  the  manuscript. 

(3)  “General  Court”  is  of  course  meant. 

(4)  “May”  should  of  course  be  July.  (Winthrop,  I.  193). 

(5)  Bentley,  p.  248. 

(6) The  true  date  is  July  8,  1635.  (Winthrop,  I.  193). 

(7) Winthrop,  I.  193-94 

(8) The  “First  table”  comprises  the  first  four  commandments  of  the  decalogue. 

The  limiting  clause  of  Mr.  Williams’s  opinion  on  this  point  is  of  essen- 
tial importance,  and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

(9)  Some  curious  and  probably  unwarrantable  inferences  from  this  statement 

of  Mr.  Williams  may  be  seen  in  Mather’s  “Magnalia,”  book  7,  ch.  2, 
sect.  6. 

(10) Winthrop’s  language  is  : “The  other  churches  were  about  (July  8,  1035), 

to  write  to  the  church  of  Salem,  to  admonish  him  of  these  errors ; not- 
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“The  said  opinions  were  adjudged  by  all,  magistrates  and  min- 
isters, (who  were  desired  to  be  present),  to  be  erroneous  and 
very  dangerous,  and  the  calling  of  him  to  office  at  that  time  was 
adjudged  a great  contempt  of  authority.”^  Bu  tit  was  given  to 
him  and  the  church  of  Salem  to  consider  of  these  things  till  the 
next  General  Court,  and  then  either  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
court  or  else  to  expect  the  sentence.  It  was^  [“declared  by  the 
ministers,  (at  the  request  of  the  court  to  give  their  advice)  that 
he  who  should  obstinately  maintain  such  opinions,  (whereby  a 
church  might  run  into  heresy,  apostacy,  [sic]  or  tyranny,  and 
yet  the  civil  magistrate  could  not  intermeddle) , were  to  be 
removed,®  and  that  the  other  churches  ought  to  request  the 
magistrates  so  to  do.”]  Mr.  Williams,  however,  was  of  a make 
not  to  be  intimidated.  He  acted  from  principle.  “Every 
person  in  Salem,  [says  Bentley]^  loved  Mr.  Williams.”  He 
had  there  no  personal  enemies,  under  any  pretence.  All  valued 
his  friendship.  Kind  treatment  could  win  him,  but  opposition 
could  not  conquer  him.  He  was  not  afraid  to  stand  alone  for 
truth  against  the  world ; and  he  had  always  address  enough 
with  his  firmness,  never  to  be  forsaken  by  the  friends  he  had 
ever  gained.”^  It  was  therefore  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
threatening  of  the  General  Court  would  have  the  effect  they 
wished.  So  far  from  it  that  when  he  was  sick  in  the  month  of 


withstanding  the  church  had  since  called  him  to  [the]  office  of  a'teacher. 
(Winthrop,  I.  194).  This  would  seem  to  fix  the  date  of  this  “calling” 
in  the  months  of  May,  or  June,  1635.  See  Note  7,  p.  16,  ante. 

(1) WlNTHROP,  I.  194. 

(2) Quoted  from  Winthrop,  I.  194. 

(3)  “that  he  * * * were  to  be  removed.”  The  grammatical  construction 

of  this  sentence,  (Winthrop’s),  might  be  clearer.  It  obviously  means  : 
“should  be  removed.” 

(4) Bentley,  p.  249-50. 

(5) “Itwashis  good  fortune,”  says  Mr.  Upham,  “to  find  in  John  Endicott, 

and  in  many  others  of^his  congregation  in  Salem,  kindred  spirits,  ready 
and  willing  to  take  the  same  noble  and  magnanimous  stand.  They 
adhered  to  him  long  and  faithfully,  and  sheltered  him  from  all  assaults.” 
(“Second  century  lecture”  at  Salem,  1829,  by  Charles  Wentworth  Upham, 
p.43). 
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June'  following’,  and  unable  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  pulpit, 
he  [“wrote  to  his  church  a protestation  that  he  could  not  com- 
municate with  the  churches  in  the  bay,  neither  would  he  com- 
municate with  them,  except  they  would  refuse  communication 
with  the  rest,”] — at  which  the  whole  church  Avcre  much  grieved.' 
This  was  an  extraordinary  stage.  It  marks  a decision,  though 
at  the  same  time  an  eccentricity,  of  character.  Ilis  being  will- 
ing to  break  from  his  church  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  his 
having  had  on  his  mind  a full  conviction  that  it  was  inevitable, 
and  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Plymouth  colony,  or  in  the  Nar- 
ragansett  country,^  among  the  Indians  whom  he  had  [illegible] 
there  in  the  preceding  }^ear.  In  November,  1635,^  Mr.  AVil- 
liams  was  again, — for  the  third  time — under  censure  before  the 
General  Court,  and  all  the  ministers  of  the  colony  who  had 
been  desired  to  attend.  [“He  was  charged  with  the  said  two 
letters, — that  to  the  churches,^  complaining  of  the  magistrates 
for  injustice,  extreme  oppression,  etc.,  and  the  other  to  his  own 
church,  to  persuade  them  to  renounce  communion  with  all  the 
churches  in  the  Bay,  as  full  of  anti-christian  pollution,  &c. 
He  justified  both  these  letters,  and  maintained  all  his  opinions”] 
“for  which  he  had  been  called  in  question,”  and  being  offered 
further  conference  or  disputation  and  a month’s  respite,  he  chose 
to  dispute  presently.  So,  Mr.  Hooker  was  appointed  to  dispute 
with  him,®  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  therefore  sentenced  the 

(1) Winthrop,  I.  198.  The  entry,  however,  occurs  under  August  16,  1635, 

and  not  in  June. 

(2) Winthrop’s  language  in  this  case  is:  “But  the  whole  church  was  grieved 

herewith.”  (1.198).  Compare  Dexter’s  note,  (“As  to  Roger  Williams,” 
p.  43-45). 

(3) Winthrop  says  that  he  and  others  “were  intended  to  erect  a plantation 

about  the  Narragansett  Bay.”  (I.  209.) 

(4) The  date  should  be  October.  For  this  discrepancy,  see  Note.  It  is  to  be 

noted  that  the  account  is  still  taken  from  Wintbrop.  (I.  204). 

(5) This  letter  is  mentioned  by  Winthrop,  (I.  195).  “Upon  this  the  church 

of  Salem  write,”  etc. 

(6) Tliis  was  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker,  minister  of  Cambridge,  founder  of  Hart- 

ford, Conn.,  in  the  same  year. 
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next  morning^  to  depart  the  jurisdiction  in  six  weeks. ^ The 
sentence  was  read  to  him  by  Govr.  Haynes.  Mr.  AVinthrop 
writes  : “all  the  ministers  save  one'^  approving  the  sentence,” 
and  that  “he  at  his  return  home,  refused  communion  with  his 
own  church,  who  openly  disclaimed  his  errors,  and  wrote  an 
humble  submission  to  the  magistrates,  acknowledging  their 
fault  in  joining  with  Mr.  Williams  in  that  letter  to  the  churches 
against  them,  &c.  Under  these  circumstances  he  retired  to  a 
separate  worship.'^  * * * “Measures,”  [says  Bentley] , “were 
taken  to  seize  him  privately  and  transport  him  ” to  England, 
“but  he  had  friends  to  inform  him,  and  he  left  the  colony  in 
January,  1636.”^  To  prevent  [his]  being  taken,  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  concealed,  and  suffered  inexpressible  hardships 
during  that  winter.  ^ ^ It  is  not  precisely  known  where 

or  how  Mr.  Williams  passed  the  first  four  months  after  his 
banishment.  The  best  account  we  have  of  it  is  in  his  letter‘d  to 
Major  Mason,  dated  at  Providence,  Jan.  22,  1670,  where  it  is 
transiently  [sic]  mentioned. 

“First.  When  I was  unkindly  and  uuchristianlj,  as  I believe, 
driven  from  my  house  and  land  and  wife  and  children,  (in  the 
midst  of  a New  England  winter  now  about  thirty-five  years  past), 
at  Salem,  that  ever  honored  governor,  Mr.  A¥inthrop,^  privately 


(1) Wintlirop’s  language  is  : “So,  the  next  morning  the  court  sentenced  him,” 

etc.  (I.  204).  This  would  make  the  date  Oct.  9,  according  to  Dr.  Dex- 
ter, (“As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  58),  or  Oct.  8,  according  to  Professor 
Diman,  (Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  II.  239). 

(2) The  language  of  the  sentence  is  : “shall  depte  out  of  this  jurisdiccon 

within  sixeweekes  nowe  nexte  ensueing.”  (Mass  Col.  Rec.,  I.  161.) 

(3)  “Save  one.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  the  “one”  was.  See 

Dr.  Dexter’s  note,  concerning  the  supposition  that  it  was  Mr.  Cotton. 
(“As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  59). 

(4) “This,”  says  Bentley,  “was  a separation,  against  the  laws.”  (p.  249). 

(5)  See  Winthrop,  I.  209-10. 

(6)  Printed  in  Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  VI.  335-38. 

(")Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell,  commenting  on  the  correspondence  which 
passed  between  these  friends,  who  yet  differed  irreconcilably  in  their 
doctrines,  says:  “There  are  two  men,  above  all  others,  for  whom  our 
respect  is  heightened  by  these  letters, — the  elder  John  Winthrop  and 
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wrote  to  me  to  steer  my  course  to  Xurragausett-lxiy,  and  Indians, 
for  many  liigli  and  heavenly  and  public  ends,  encouraging  me, 
from  the  freeness  of  the  place  from  any  English  claims  or  })at- 
eflts.  I took  his  prudent  motion  as  a hint  and  voice  from 
God,  and  waving^  all  other  thoughts  and  motions,  I steered  my 
course-  from  Salem,  (though  in  winter  snow  which  I feel  yet), 
unto  these  parts,  wherein  1 may  say  Peniel,  thatps,  I have  seen 
the  face  of  God.  Second,  I first  pitched  and  begun  to  build 
and  plant  at  Seekonk,^  now  Rehoboth,"*  but  I received  a letter 
from  my  ancient  friend,  Mr.  Winslow,  then  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, professing  his  own  and  others  love  and  res})ect  to  me, 
yet  lovingly  advising  me,  since  I was  fallen  into  the  edge  of 
their  bounds,  and  they  were  loath  to  displease  the  Bay,  to 
remove  but  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  then,  he  said,  I 
had  the  country  free  before  me,  and  might  be  as  free  as  them- 
selves, and  we  should  be  loving  neighbors  together.  These 
were  the  joint  understandings  of  these  two  eminently  wise  and 
Christian  Governors  and  others  in  their  day,  together  with  their 
counsel  and  advice  as  to  the  freedom  and  vacancy  of  this  place,"’ 
which,  in  this  respect  and  many  other  Providences  of  the  Most 
Holy  and  Only  Wise,  I called  Providence.  Third.  Sometime 
after,  the  Plymouth  great  sachem,  (OusamaquiiP),  upon  occa- 
sion, affirming  that  Providence  was  his  land,  and  therefore  Ply- 
mouth’s land,  and  some  resenting  it,  the  then  prudent  and 
godly  governor,  Mr.  Bradford,’’  and  others  of  his  godly  council, 
answered,  that  if,  after  due  examination,  it  should  be  found  true 


Roger  Williams.”  Williams’  “affection” he  adds,“  for  the  two  Winthrops 
is  evidently  of  the  warmest.”  (“Among  my  books,”  1st  series,  p.  246.) 

(1) 1.  e.,  waiving. 

(2) He  was  joined  by  John  Smith,  who  had  been  living  at  what  is  now  Pon- 

kapog,  in  Canton,  (see  letters  of  Job  Smith),  and  this  may  perhaps  indi- 
cate in  part  what  was  Williams’s  “course”  from  Salem  to  Seekonk. 

(3) He  bought  from  Ousamequin  a title  to  the  land  on  which  he  here  built- 

(Knowles’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p.  100).  This  location,  according  to 
Moses  Brown,  was  above  the  present  Central  Bridge.  R.  I.  Register,  1828. 

(4)  But  since  then  East  Providence,  R.  I. 

(5)  ‘The  freedom  and  vacancy  of  this  place.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  question 

the  sincerity  of  either  the  Massachusetts  or  Plymouth  governor  in  this 
matter.  No  sooner,  however,  did  it  appear  that  a few  straggling  settle- 
ments around  Narragansett  Bay  were  crystallizing  into  a “body  politic,” 
than  the  agitation  of  the  land  claims  began  which  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury was  required  to  settle.  See  page  17,  ante. 

(6) “Otherwise  known  as  Massasoit.” 

(7)  Winslow  was  governor  of  Plymouth  colony  in  1636;  Bradford  from  March, 

1637.  Ousamequin’s  claim,  therefore,  was  subsequent  to  the  latter  date. 
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what  the  barbarian  said,  yet  having  to  my  loss  of  a harvest^  that 
year,  been  now,  (though  by  their  gentle  advice),  as  good  as  ban- 
ished from  Plymouth  as  from  the  Massachusetts,  and  I had 
quietly  and  patiently  departed  from  them,  at  their  motion  to 
the  place  where  now  I was,  I should  not  be  molested  and  tossed, 
up  and  down  again,  while  they  had  breath  in  their  bodies  ; and 
surely,  between  those,  my  friends  of  the  Bay  and  Plymouth,  I 
was  sorely  tossed  for  one  fourteen  weeks  in  a bitter  winter 
season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean  ^ * «‘lt 

pleased  the  Father  of  spirits  to  touch  many  hearts,  dear  to  him, 
with  some  relentings;  amongst  which  that  great  and  pious  soul 
Mr.  Winslow,  melted,  and  kindly  visited  me  at  Providence,  and 
put  a piece  of  gold^  into  the  hands  of  my  wife  for  our  supply.’' 

When  Roger  Williams  first  came  to  Providence  in  the  year 
1634,^  he  was  accompanied  only  by  a young  domestic  [illegi- 
ble'] of  his  family,  named  Thomas  Angell.^  They^  embarked 

(1) From  this  reference  to  “a  harvest,”  Knowles  draws  the  inference  that  he 

did  not  cross  to  the  Providence  side  of  the  river  “till  the  middle, perhaps, 
of  June.”  (Knowles’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p,  103).  The  first  entry  on  the 
Providence  records  is  dated  June  16,  1636.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  12). 

(2) Mr.  Williams’s  honorable  method  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  in  obtaining 

grants  of  land,  was  not  an  inexpensive  one,  as  appears  from  the  language 
of  the  deeds,  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  19,  25)  ; and  undoubtedly  dimin- 
ished very  sensibly  his  already  slender  resources. 

(3) The  date  is  wrong.  It  should  be  1636. 

(4) The  ancestor  of  a numerous  family.  The  location  of  his  home  lot  is  per- 

petuated by  the  name  of  Angell  Street.  A decendant  in  the  fourth  gen- 
eration, (Nathan  Angell),  married  a sister  of  Governor  Hopkins. 

^.5)  There  is  an  obvious  discrepancy  between  the  account  here  given  and  nearly 
every  other  printed  account  of  this  episode,  (See,  however.  Stone’s  “John 
Howland,”  p.  344), connected  as  it  is  with  the  salutation,  “What  Cheer.” 
The  other  writers  referred  to,  make  this  to  have  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
the  final  removal  from  the  Seekonk  settlement  to  the  location  at  Moshas- 
suck,  and  represent  that  his  five  companions  were  with  him.  This 
account  states  that  only  one,  (Thomas  Angell),  was  with  him,  and  that 
it  was  on  the  occasion  of  a reconnoitring  voyage.  Yet,  although  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins  does  not  in  his  printed  “Historical  account  ” allude  to  these 
details,  he  was  Mr.  Foster’s  authority  for  this  statement,  as  appears  from 
the  deposition  of  June  6,  1821,  already  alluded  to,  (preserved  in  the 
“Foster  Papers,”  VI.  19).  He  says  : “In  one  of  those  interviews  he 
told  me  that  Thomas  Angell,  one  of  the  first  settlers  and  purchasers  of 
Providence,  when  a young  lad  belonging  to  and  living  in  the  family  of 
Roger  Williams,  the  founder  and  afterwards  the  president  of  the  state 
for  some  years,  came  with  him,  the  said  Williams,  in  a canoe  down  See- 
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in  a canoe  from  tlic  Sccconk  side  of  the  river,  and  going'  tOM'ards 
tlie  southern  extremity  of  the  land,  between  Seeconk  and 
Moshawsuck  Eivers,  Avlien  they  came  opposite  a certain  cove, 
some  distance  above  what  is  now  called  India  Point,  they  were 
in  a friendly  manner  saluted  by  some  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
words  “AAdiat  Cheer.”  IVhich  from  that  circumstance  they 
named  What  Cheer  Cove, — so  called  on  the  records  of  this 
town, — by  which  name  it  has  ever  since  been  known. ^ iNIr. 
Williams  Ment  round  Fox-point,  and  up  Moshawsuck  Piver, 
till  they  came  opposite  an  excellent  and  beautiful  spring,  rising 
out  of  the  ground,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lull,  and  running  into 
the  river,  a little  southwest  of  where  the  Episcopal  Church,^ 
now  stands.  Gov.  Hutchinson  says  that  “the  inhabitants  have 
a veneration  for”  this  “spring,  which  runs  from  the  hill  into  the 
river,  above  the  great  bridge.  The  sight  of  this  spring  caused 
him  to  stop  his  canoe  and  land  there.”^ 

Mr.  Williams  afterwards  settled  and  built  his  house  on 
the  lot  which  contains  this  spring,  which  he  sold  to  Gideon 
Crawford,^  (a  gentleman  who  came  from  Scotland),  and  which 
is  now^  owned  by  some  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  descendants.  He 

konk  river  on  Mr.  Williams'  first  visit  to  the  Indians  settled  at  Moshas- 
suck,  (now  Providence),  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  year  in  which 
Mr.  Williams  first  came  to  settle  with  his  family  there;  no  other  person 
except  the  said  Thomas  Angell,  being  then  in  company  with  him.”  He 
then  goes  on  to  mention  the  salutation  “What  Cheer,”  as  given  by  the 
Indians.  There  is  every  reason  to  consider  this  the  true  version  of  this 
interesting  affair. 

(1) To  quote  still  farther  from  the  deposition  just  cited,  Governor  Hopkins 

stated  “that  Mr.  Williams  made  signs  to  the  Indians  that  he  would  meet 
them  on  the  western  shore  of  the  neck  of  land  on  which  they  (the 
Indians)  then  were;  going  himself  in  the  canoe,  by  water,  round  Fox 
Point.  Which  he  accordingly  did  and  met  the  Indians  at  the  famous 
rock  and  spring.”  (Foster  Papers,  VI.  19). 

(2)  St.  John’s  Church. 

(3)  Hutchinson’s  “History  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  I.  38. 
(‘4)Gideon  CrawTord  “sent  some  of  the  first  vessels  from  this  port  to  the  West 

Indies.”  Among  the  effects  enumerated  in  his  widow’s  will,  (she  died 
1712),  are“  G3  Bookes.”  (Dorr’s  “Providence.”  p.  10(5). 

(5)  “Now  owned.”  As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  exact  year  in  wdiich 
this  was  written  is  not  known.  Perhaps  about  1820. 
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liad  a wonderful  faculty  of  conciliating  the  atfcctions  of  the 
Indians.  He  studied  their  language,  their  manners,  tlieir  cus- 
toms, and  their  [illegihle~\  together,  and  no  man  of  the  age 
had  such  an  influence  over  them.^ 

Probably  anticipating  the  result  of  his  difficulties  with  the 
people  of  Massachusetts,  he  visited  Miantonomo  and  Conani- 
cus,  the  Narragansett  sachems,  with  whom,  he  tells  us,  lie  “had 
several  treaties”  “in  the  yeare  one  thousand  six-hundred  and 
thirty-foure  and  in  the  yeare  one  thousand  six-hundred  and 
thirty-five,”^  who  assured  him  that  he  should  not  want  land  for 
a settlement ; and  on  his  coming  to  Moshassuck,^  in  the  year 
1636,^  tl^ey  gave^  him  the  neck  of  land,  extending  from  Fox 
Point  to  Pawtucket,  between  the  two  rivers,  Moshassuck  and 
Seeconk,^  which  he  named  Providence,  (as  he  tells  us’^  in 
another  of  his  manuscripts),  “in  a sense  of  God’s  merci- 
ful Providence  unto  me  in  my  distresse.”  He  afterwards®  pur- 
chased of  the  Indians  the  principal  part  of  the  county  of  Prov- 

(1) See  Ellis’s  ‘‘  The  red  man  and  the  white  man  in  North  America,”  p.  422. 

(2)  He  here  refers  to  the  visits  made  to  this  region  while  a resident  of  Salem. 

Governor  Winthrop,  it  will  be  remembered,  wrote  in  January,  1G36,  of 
an  intention  which  Mr.  Williams  was  understood  to  have  formed, 
“to  erect  a plantation  about  the  Narragansett  Bay.”  (Winthrop’s  Jour- 
nal, I.  175). 

(3)  “The  Neck”  is  frequently  applied  in  early  accounts  to  the  peninsula 

between  the  Seekonk  and  Moshassuck  rivers. 

(4)  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  here  gives  the  correct  date.  Compare  pages  18,  26. 

(5) It  was  not  a “gift.”  The  sachems  state  that  they  “two  yeares  since  sold'' 

[it]  “unto  Roger  Williams.”  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  18).  Seep.  168-69, 
post. 

(6) Besides  this  Neck,  the  sachems  add  that  they  “doe  freely  give  unto  him 

all  that  land  from  those  rivers  reaching  to  Pawtuxet  river ; as  also  the 
grass  and  meadowes  upon  ye  said  Pawtuxet  river.”  And,  May  9,  1639, 
it  was  added  that  “up  the  streams  of  Pautiickqut  and  Pawtuxet  without 
limits  ” they  “might  have  for  use  of  cattle.”  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  18.) 

(7)  See  the  “confirmatory  deed  ” of  Dec.  20,  1661.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  22). 

(8) This  refers  to  the  “Memorandum  ” of  May  9,  1639.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records, 

I.  IS).  See  also  the  confirmatory  deeds  of  May  29,  1659.  (R.  I.  Col. 

Records,  I.  35-38.) 
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idence/  and  called  the  })urcliase  “Provideiiec  Plantations/''  and 
intended  that  should  have  been  the  name  of  the  colony  y Inch 
he  founded.  But  in  this  he  was  partly  disap[)ointcd,  as  will  be 
hereafter  mentioned.^ 

* * * * * 

The^  people  of  Providence  and  Phode  Island  considered 
themselves  as  distinct  and  separate  from  each  other,  and  acted 
for  a considerable  time  as  though  they  were  two  distinct  gov- 
ernments.^ But  at  length,  finding  their  sentiments  and  inten- 
tions respecting  religion  to  be  similar,  they  agreed  to  unite 

(l)All  in  fact,  except  what  lies  east  of  the  Blackstone  River  and  the  Bay ; 
and  including  on  the  south  what  is  now  a portion  of  Kent  county.  It  is 
to  be  observed  in  this  connection  that  the  language  “up  the  streams,” 
“without  limits,”  was  used  without  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  of 
the  streams.  To  follow  them  to  their  sources  would  be  to  penetrate  into 
the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  colonies.  Compare  with  this  the  let- 
ter of  Roger  Williams,  written  Oct.  18,  1677.  (Narragansett  Club  Rub., 
VI.  387-94). 

(‘■2)The  expression  “The  Towne  ” is  used  on  the  records  so  early  as  June  16, 
1636;  “The  town  of  Providence,”  so  early  as  August  20,  1636;  “Our 
plantation  or  planting  at  Mooshausick  or  Providence,”  March  24,  1637 ; 
“Our  situation  or  plantation  of  New  Providence,”  in  the  “Initial  deed,” 
and  also  Oct.  8,  1638 ; the  “plantation  of  Providence,”  Oct.  27,  1660, 
and  May  18,  1647.  The  patent  of  1643-4  names  the  whole  colony,  “The 
Incorporation  of  Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Narragansett-Bay,  in 
New  England.”  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  145).  But  the  charter  of  1663, 
after  making  a reference  to  “the  purchases  and  free  inhabitants  of  our 
island,  called  Rhode  Island,  and  the  rest  of  the  colony  of  Providence 
Plantations,  in  the  Narragansett  Bay  in  New  England,”  proceeds  to 
name  the  colony  officially  “Rliode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.” 
To  this  day  this  phraseology  has  remained  unchanged. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  language  of  the  charter,  not  very 
carefully  drawn  in  all  respects,  besides  citing  the  name  of  the  colony  as 
above  in  two  instances,  speaks  of  it  in  two  other  cases  as  the  “English 
colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  in  the  Narragansett 
Bay,  New  England.  ” The  omission  from  the  official  records,  of  the 
words  “English  ” and  “ in  America  ” was  in  1699  made  the  ground  of 
a complaint  against  the  colony  by  the  Earl  of  Bellomont. 

(3) It  appears  that  he  did  not  find  an  oi)portunity  of  returning  to  this  subject, 

and  it  is  not  “hereafter  mentioned.” 

(4) Tlie  fragment  beginning  at  this  point  is  found  in  the  Foster  Papers,  IX.  30. 

(5)  Compare  Gov.  Hopkins’s  account,  p.  38,  anU^ 
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and  become  one  colony.  To  this  end  they  jointly  chose  Mr. 
Roger  Williams  their  agent,  to  go  to  England  for  a charter  of 
incorporation.  * * * JJ0  obtained  a charter^  from  the 

Earl  of  Warwick  and  other  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
parliament,  dated  March  14,  1643  ; granting  the  inhabitants 
of  Providence  (Warwick^) , Portsmouth,  and  Newport  full  power 
to  form  themselves  into  a body  corporate,  and  to  make  all  their 
own  laws.  It  was  some  considerable  time  after  Mr.  Wil- 
liams’s return  with  this  charter  before  a mode  of  government 
could  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the  towns.  At  length  they  estab- 
lished this  form  of  government : The  freemen  of  the  whole 

colony  chose^  annually  one  chief  officer  whom  they  called  presi- 
dent, and  eight  assistants,  two  in  each  town.  Each  of  the  four 
towns  chose  six  representatives,  then  called  commissioners. 
These  had  power  to  make  laws,  provided  those  laws  were 
approved  by  the  majority  of  the  towns. 

The  presidents  chosen  under  the  charter  [patent]  were  as  fol- 
lows : For  the  year  1647,^^  Mr.  John  Coggeshall,  president; 
1648,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Clarke,^  president;  1649,  Mr.  John 
Smith,  president;  1650,  Mr.  Nicholas  Easton,  president;® 
( ^6  year  1651  MTlliam  Cod- 

dington  went  to  England  and  procured  from  the  council  of  state 
a commission  constituting  him  governor  of  Rhode  Island  and 
the  islands  belong  [ing  to]  the  same ; with  which  he  returned 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  1651 . This  caused  great  uneasiness  in  the 

(1) Usually  designated  the  “patent”  of  1643-4.  It  is  printed  at  p.  40-44,  ante. 

(2)  “Warwick”  is  in  the  manuscript:  It  was  not  named  in  the  patent;  but 

was  represented  in  the  original  organization  under  it. 

(3)  See  Gov,  Hopkins’s  account,  p.  45-46,  ante. 

(4)  It  is  more  correct  to  write  these  dates  1647-48,  1648-49,  etc. ; as  the  polit- 

ical year  was  from  May  to  May. 

(5) May  16,  1648,  “Mr.  William  Coddington  was  elected  president;”  and  “Mr. 

Jeremy  Clarke,  assistant.”  But  Mr.  Coddington  failed  to  attend,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  “Mr.  Jeremy  Clarke  shall  supply  ye  place  of  the  president.” 
(R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  208,  209,  211). 

(6) Tlie  manuscript  has  “ditto,”  for  1651.  But  Mr.  Easton,  as  appears  by  the  pro- 

ceedings of  the  “Generali  sessions  of  the  committee  at  Providence,” 
Nov.  4,  1651,  had  “deserted  his  office,”  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  233, 
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colony.  The  colony  then  appointed  Mr  l\oger  AVilliaint>  and 
John  Clarke  to  go  to  the  court  of  London,  to  procure  Codding- 
ton^  commission  to  be  vacated,  Avhich  they  etfected  in  the  year 
1653.^  Mr.  AYilliams  returned,  and  on  the  12th  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1(354,  was  chosen  president,^  agreeably  to  the  charter  and 
tlie  laws  of  the  colony  ; leaving  Mr.  Clarke  (in  Englaml) . [He] 
remained  in  England  as  the  colony’s  agent,  until  he  procured 

the  present  charter  from  Charles  the  2d,  1(363. 

* * * * * 

This^  year,  (1663)  on  the  8th  day  of  July,  the  present 
charter"^  of  the  colony  was  signed.  By  this  charter  Benedict 
Arnold  was  constituted  first  governor,^  and  William  Brenton 

deputy  governor.^ 

* 

[king  Philip’s  avar.^] 

* * ^ The  noted  and  warlike  Indian,  King  Philip,  * * 
havino;  excited  throuo;hout  New  EnMand  an  universal  con- 
federacy  against  the  English,  the  inhabitants  on  the  main  land  of 
this  state  felt  its  severe  effects.  The  people  who  came  with 
Boger  M^illiams  settled  pretty  much  together  on  the  NeclY  of 

(1) The  true  date  of  this  “order  of  council”  is  Oct.  2,  1652.  (Arnold’s  “Rhode 

Island,”  I.  242. 

(2) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  282. 

(3)  From  Foster  Papers,  IX.  27. 

(4) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  1-21.  In  these  printed  records  there  is  an  error  in 

the  date  printed  at  the  head  of  the  column,  at  pages  17-21. 

(5) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  22. 

(6) This  last  paragraph  is  in  the  Foster  Papers,  IX.  27.  Then  follows  a list  of 

the  governors  and  deputies,  1647-1711.  (Foster  Papers  IX.  27-28.) 
There  is  also  a list,  1663-1775,  in  the  Foster  Papers,  X.  20.  Brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  are  given,  (Foster  Papers,  IX.  165-69.),  of  five  of  the 
incorporators  named  in  this  charter  of  1663.  These  are  William  Cod- 
dington,  John  Clarke,  William  Brenton,  John  Porter,  and  Samuel  Wil- 
bore.  Also  of  these  three  Providence  proprietors, — Chad  Brown,  Rich- 
ard Scott,  and  Hugh  Bewit. 

(7) From  the  Foster  Papers,  (beginning  at  IX.  313).  This  note  is  added  : “From 

the  information  of  the  Hon’bl  Gov.  Hopkins,  Friday,  Oct.  12,  1771.”  A 
gap  here  occurs  of  twelve  years,  1663-75. 

(8) This  term  “The  Neck  ” is  frequently  used  before  1730,  to  denote  the 
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land  upon  the  eastward  side  of  the  river  where  Providence  is 
now  built.  The  free  toleration  allowed  equally  [to]  every 
sect  of  Christians,  and  the  moderation  and  equity  of  the  gov- 
ernment established,  soon  procured  a great  accession  of  inhabi- 
tants who  generally  chose  to  settle  in  and  near  the  compact 
jjart  of  the  new  town  ; so  that  when  the  war  of  1675  broke  out, 
there  were  near  an  hundred  houses  in  Providence ; — which 
were  destroyed  (except  five  which  were  garrisoned),^  when  the 
town  was  burnt,  in  the  war,  on  the  29th^  day  of  March,  1676.^ 
Rehoboth,  a considerable  town  in  the  Massachusetts  state,  was 
burnt  the  day  before. This  obliged  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Providence  to  remove  to  Rhode  Island,^  which,  in  a great 
measure,  was  secure  from  the  attacks  of  the  Indians.  This 
dreadful  stroke  upon  Providence  prevented  in  a great  degree  its 
being  rebuilt  while  there  was  any  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  Indians,  and  served  to  give  Newport  that  ascendency  which 
it  has  always^’  since  had  as  the  metropolis  of  the  state.  And  it 
[is]  very  probable  that  if  Providence  had  not  been  destroyed 
as  it  was,  considering  its  inland  situation  upon  the  head  of  a 
beautiful  river,  (that)  at  this  day  it  would  have  been  the  capital 
town  of  the  state. 

As  this  waP  was  pursued  with  unreniitted  ardour  by  the  na- 

compactly  settled  part  of  the  town  of  Providence,  in  distinction  from  the 
rest. 

(1) This  is  by  far  the  largest  estimate  of  houses  made  by  any  writer.  Com- 

pare the  note  in  Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  I.  409.  See  also  the  late 
Zachariah  Allen’s  “Bi-centennial  of  the  burning  of  Providence.”  ' 

(2) There  is  a difference  of  one  day  also  in  the  date  of  this  assault.  The  29th 

and  30th  of  March  are  both  assigned  by  different  writers.  (Arnold’s 
“Rhode  Island  ” I.  409). 

(3)  “A  list  of  the  inhabitants  who  tarried  in  Providence  during  Philip’s  war  ” 

is  in  the  Foster  Papers,  I.  3,  The  names  are  printed  in  Staples’s 
“Annals,”  p.  164-65. 

WMarch  28,  1675-76.  Bliss’s  “History  of  Rehoboth.” 

(5)The  Island  of  course  is  meant; — not  the  colony. 

(5)This  was  written  in  1771.  It  was  not  until  1800  that  even  in  population 
Newport  was  surpassed  by  Providence. 

(7)From  the  Foster  Papers,  IX.  315. 
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tives  [it]  spread  universal  destruction  in  New  England,  and 
threatened  the  total  ruin  and  extirpation  of  the  English  from 
the  country,  and  finally  determined  the  fate  of  the  Indians, 
proved  their  overtlirow,  and  gave  tlie  undisputed  possession 
[of  ] the  Avhole  country  to  the  English.  * * * [It  was]  con- 
ducted by  that  great  and  memorable  sachem  whose  Indian  name 
was  Metacomet.  * * * 

Pliili[)’s  father,  for  above  thirty  years  after  their  arrival, 
and  until  his  death, ^ was  a great  friend  and  benefactor 
of  the  English.  Being  sachem  of  all  that  part  of  tlie 
country  where  the  English  first  settled,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  do  them  very  essential  services.  During  his  life  the  Englisli 
of  Plymouth  colony  had  no  apprehension  of  danger  from  the 
neighbouring  Indians. 

He  died  about  1656.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Wamsutta,  or  Alexander,  who  was  suspected  of  plotting  with 
the  Narragansetts  against  the  English.  Mr.  Josias  Winslow, 
with  8 or  10  stout  men,  armed,  took  him  by  surprise  at  a 
hunting  (illegible)  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  English 
town,^  and  carried  him  to  the  governor. 

This  raised  his  indignation  and  affected  him  so  much  that 
it  threw  him  into  a fever  which  put  a period  to  his  life  and  plot 
together.^  Philip,  his  brother,  then  young,  succeeded  him. 
He  was  of  a bold,  enterprising,  undaunted  spirit.  His  conduct 
soon  raised  suspicions  of  a design  against  the  English.  He 
was  therefore  sent  for  before  the  court  in  Plymouth.  He  on 
the  6th  of  August,  1662,  signed  a paper,  expressing  his  desire 
“to  continue  the  amity  and  friendship  that  had  formerly  been 
between  the  governor  of  Plymouth  and  his  deceased  father  and 
brother  ; ” and  promised  that  he  and  his  successors  would  always 
remain  faithful  subjects  to  the  King  of  England,  and  that  he 


(1)  About  1656. 

(2)  Plymouth. 

(8)Hubbard’s  “Narrative  of  the  Indian  wars,”  ed.  1865,  I.  50-51. 
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would  never  alienate  his  lands  without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Plimouth.^ 

^^*-»^^^^**** 

The^  following  anecdote  will  serve  to  give  the  true  reason 
of  this  war.  After  it  was  generally  reported  that  war  was  like 
to  break  out  between  the  Indians  and  the  English,  Mr.  John 
Borden,  (who  then  lived  at  Rhode  Id.),  who  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Philip,  determined  to  persuade  him  to  use  his 
endeavors  for  peace  and  amity,  urging  the  reciprocal  and  [illeg- 
ible] benefits  which  must  result,  to  both  parties.  To  which 
Philip  replied  in  this  striking  manner 

‘‘The  English, (who, )when  they  came  first  to  this  country  were 
but  an  handful  of  people,  forlorn,  poor  and  distressed.  My  father 
was  then  sachem.  He  relieved  their  distresses  in  the  most  kind  and 
hospitable  manner.  He  gave  them  land  to  build  and  plant 
upon.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  serve  them.  It  was  observed'^ 
that  others  of  their  own  countrymen  came  and  joined  them. 
Their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  My  father’s  counsellors 
became  uneasy  and  alarmed,  lest,  as  they^  were  possessed  of  fire- 
arms, (which  was  not  the  case  with  the  Indians)  they  should 
finally  undertake  to  give  law  to  the  Indians  and  take  from  them 
their  country.  They  therefore  advised  him  to  destroy  them 
before  they  should  become  too  strong  and  daring,  and  it  should 
be  too  late.  My  father  was  also  the  father  of  the  English.  He 
represented  to  his  counsellors  and  warriors  that  the  English 
knew  many  sciences  which  the  Indians  did  not  ; that  they 
improved  and  cultivated  the  earth,  and  raised  cattle  and  fruits, 
and  that  there  was  sufficient  room  in  the  country  for  both  the 
English  and  the  Indians.  His  advice  prevailed.  It  was  con- 
cluded to  give  victuals  to  the  English.  They  flourished  and 
increased.  Experience  taught  that  the  advice  of  my  father’s 
counsellors  [was  right?].  By  various  means  they  got  possession 
of  a great  part  of  his  territory.  But  he  still  remained  their 
friend  till  he  died. 

My  elder  brother®  became  sachem.  They  pretended  to  sus- 

(1) A  raemorandura  here  occurs  in  the  manuscript,  referring  to  the  account  in 

Hutchinson’s  “History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,”  I.  277. 

(2) From  the  Foster  Papers,  IX.  316. 

(3) This  is  in  print  in  Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  I.  394-95. 

(D Arnold’s  version  varies  in  several  particulars  from  this  account,  which  he 
follows  in  the  main. 

(5) The  English. 

(6) Wamsutta,  or  Alexander. 
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pect  him  of  evil  designs  against  them.  He  was  seized  and  con- 
fined, [and]  thereby  thrown  into  sickness  and  died.  Soon  after 
I became  sachem,  they  disarmed  all  my  people.  Tliey  tried 
my  })eople  by  their  own  laws;  (and)  assessed  damages  against 
them,  which  they  could  not  pay.  Their  land  was  taken.  At 
length  a line  of  division  was  agreed  upon  between  the  English 
and  my  people,  and  I myself  was  to  be  answerable.^  Sometimes 
the  cattle  [of]  the  English  would  come  into  the  cornfields  of 
my  people,  as  they  did  not  make  fences  like  the  English. 

I must  then  be  seized  and  confined,  till  I sold  another  tract 
of  my  country  for  satisfaction  of  all  damages  and  costs.  Thus, 
tract  after  tract  is  gone.  But  a small  part  of  the  dominions  of 
my  ancestors  remains.  I am  determined  not  to  live  till  I have 
no  country.”^ 

[the  administration  of  sir  EDiMUND  ANDROS."] 

The  historians  of  New  Engdand  in  general  have  set  the 
character  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  in  a very  unfavourable  light. 
He  was  employed  by  an  arbitrary  prince  to  establish  in  New 
England  a mode  of  government  which  from  its  nature  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  odious  to  the  people  in  general,  however  well 
it  might  be  administered.  This  raised  against  him  a general 
prejudice  which  found  its  way  into  the  histories  of  his  time. 
When  we  consider  the  arduous  task  of  bringing  a whole  people, 
of  the  bold  and  republican  spirit  of  the  New  Englanders  in  gen- 
eral, even  at  that  time,  peaceably  to  submit  to  a government 
which  depended  solely  upon  the  mind  of  one  man ; — That  he 
himself  was  the  man  who  gave  absolute  law  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, & to  a people  who  by  their  charters'^  had  before  the 
whole  administration  of  gov[ernment]  in  their  own  hands,  as 
they  annually  chose  all  their  officers,  and  by  their  representatives 

(1) Arnold’s  version  has  “responsible.” 

(2) This  statement,  says  Professor  Diman,  “preserves  the  traditions  respect, 

ing  the  causes  of  the  war  that  lingered  in  Philip’s  own  neighborhood, 
and  among  those  who  knew  him  best.”  (Address  at  “Two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Bristol”  p.  38). 

(3; In  manuscript  in  the  Poster  Papers,  IX.  313-14.  There  is  a gap  here  of 
about  ten  years,  1676-86.  (Endorsed  as  being  received  from  Governor 
Hopkins’s  verbal  account,  Oct.  12,  1781.) 

(4) This  was  long  the  point  at  issue  between  the  colonists  and  the  home  gov- 
ernment. 
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made  all  their  own  laws  ; — And  when  we  consider,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  natural  reluctance  there  is  in  the  mind  of  all  men  to 
surrender  such  great  and  darling  privileges  ; * * * * and  that  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  effected  all  this,  and  governed  all  New  Eng- 
land for  several  years  without  any  material  difficulty,  till  the 
revolutioid  took  place  in  England,  we  shall  find  more  to  admire“ 

in  his  character  than  at  first  we  should  be  aware  of. 

-^  * * * * ^ * 

Having  occasion  to  go  to  Virginia^  with  a party  of  troops, 
* * Sir  Edmund  assisted  with'  his  own  hands  [in  erecting  a 

log  house,]  and  as  the  timber  * * hurt  his  shoulder,  he 

clapped  his  hat  under  it.  Which  being  observed  by  one  of  his 
officers,  the  officer  begged  his  Excellency  to  desist,  saying  it 
was  the  business  of  his  soldiers,  and  not  his,  to  do  such  servile 
labour.  Upon  which  Sir  Edmund  replied  : “That  officer  who 
in  a time  of  hurry,  when  it  is  necessary  that  labour  should  be 
done,  will  not  diligently  assist  with  his  own  hand,  and  set  a 
good  example  to  his  troops,  is  unworthy  to  command.” 

While  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  at  Hartford,  he  met  Dr. 
Hooker  one  morning,  and  said  : “I  suppose  all  the  good  people 
of  Connecticut  are  fasting  and  j^i’^ying  on  my  account.”  The 
Dr.  replied  : “Yes.  We  read:  ‘This  kind  goeth  not  out  but 
by  fasting  and  prayer.’ 

[the  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOV.  SAMUEL  CRANSTON’]. 

1698-1727. 

He  [Governor  Cranston]®  was  elected  gov[ernor]  1698, 

(DOf  1G88-89. 

(2)  There  is  certainly  very  little  in  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  or  his  character,  to 

admire.  The  circumstances  of  his  assuming  command  over  the  colonial 
governments  were,  it  is  true,  such  as  tended  to  deepen  unduly  the  preju- 
dices against  him.  Yet,  had  it  been  otherwise,  his  character  is  not  one 
which  would  have  shone  in  any  way. 

(3) This  part  of  the  account,  says  the  manuscript,  was  told  to  Gov.  Hojjkins 

“By  Samuel  Comstock.”  (Foster  Papers,  IX.  314). 

(4)  Copied  by  Senator  Foster  from  Dr.  Stiles’s  “manuscript  itinerary,”  (May 

25,  1764).  Foster  Papers,  IX.  239. 

OFoster  Papers,  IX.  14.  There  is  a gap  of  about  ten  years,  1688-98. 

(3) His  father,  John  Cranston,  had  also  filled  the  governor’s  chair,  1678-80. 
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and  died  [in  office],  April  20,  172G.  lie  was  elected  30 
times  gov[ernor]  without  opposition.  AMiat  Avas  very  reinarka- ^ 
hie  with  respect  to  him  Avas  his  singular  and  uncommon  pop- 
ularity during  this  long  period.  Tlie  people  liad  the  highest 
confidence  in  liis  political  integrity.  It  remained  unimpaired 
and  undiniinished  during  his  life  ; and  in  the  memorable  year 
1715  (AA'hen  there  AA^as  a great  political  revolution  in  the  state, ‘ 
and  Avhen  CA^ery  member  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature  Avere 
[sic]  turned  out  of  office  except  himself  and  tAvo  of  the  deputies  of 
WarAvick) ,'  he  Avas  not  only  continued  unopposed  as  governor, 
but  the  interests  of  his  family  so  increased  that  at  [tlie]  May 
session,  1716,  his  son,  Samuel  Cranston,  Junr.,^  Avas  elected 
one  of  the  deputies  for  NcAvport : and  his  nephcAv,  John  Cranston, 
[Jr.],  also  one  of  the  deputies  for  the  same  tOAvn,^  and  at  that 
session  [John  Cranston]  Avas  appointed  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,^  so  that  in  the  year  1716  three  of  the  Cranston 
family  were  members  of  the  legislature  from  the  same  toAvn.^ 

(1) See  Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  II.  55. 

(2)  Anthony  Low  and  Moses  Lippit. 

(3) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  IV.  203. 

(4) Ibid. 

(5) Ibid.,  IV.  209. 

(6)  At  this  point  Senator  Foster’s  memoranda  are  brought  to  a close. 

It  is  proper  to  state  the  typographical  considerations  which  have  been 
observed  in  printing  the  two  foregoing  accounts. 

Careful  comparison  has  been  made  witli  the  copy  in  each  instance, — 
in  Senator  Foster’s  case,  his  own  manuscript;  and  in  Governor  Hopkins’s 
case,  the  Gazette  copy,  his  manuscript  not  being  preserved.  The 
author’s  spelling  has  been  reproduced  throughout,  but  where  quotations 
from  other  writers  or  from  records  are  introduced  in  the  text,  the  orig- 
inal has  been  followed,  rather  than  the  version  of  either  Hopkins  or 
Foster.  What  has  just  been  said  as  to  the  spelling  applies  equally  to 
the  use  of  such  characters  as  ‘ ; “ye  ” for  “the  ” ; and  of  figures,  (as 

“8”  for  eight).  It  also  applies  to  punctuation,  with  the  exception  of  a 
portion  of  Senator  Foster’s  memoranda,  which,  being  hasty  jottings,  were 
left  almost  unpunciuated.  It  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  use  of  cap- 
itals, and  a sparing  use  of  these  letters  is  for  the  most  part  observed. 
No  omissions  occur  in  Governor  Hopkins’s  narrative.  Those  in  Senator 
Foster’s  memoranda  are  designated  by  asterisks,  and  occur  (l)when  the 
account  had  been  fully  given  by  Governor  Hopkins;  (2)where  Senator 
Foster  had  himself  used  unnecessary  repetition;  and  (3)in  instances  of 
irrelevant  matter  in  the  manuscript.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  sat- 
isfying himself  on  these  points  can  readily  verify  them  from  the  bound 
manuscript  volume  constantly  accessible  in  the  library  of  tlie  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society. 
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THE  SENTENCE  OF  EXPULSION. 

The  expression,  “sentence  of  banishment,”  though  used  by 
Roger  Williams  himself  in  his  earliest  printed  allusion  to  it,^ 
and  by  Mr.  Cotton  in  his  “Reply, has  been  objected  to,  as 
being  technically  not  a correct  use  of  language.  ‘ ‘Banishment,” 
it  is  said,  “involved  a state  which  could  banish,  and  that  the 
banished  parties  be  members  of  it  and  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions is  in  this  instance  fulfilled. The  objection  is  well 
taken ; though  it  must  be  confessed,  it  is  of  somewhat  slight 
consequence  whether  we  adopt  the  word  “banishment,”  or 
“expulsion,”^  or  some  other.  A much  more  important  matter 
it  is,  to  form  a conception  of  the  exact  grounds  on  which  this 
action  was  taken  by  the  Massachusetts  government.  There  are 
three  classes  of  original  authorities  whose  statements  are  enti- 
tled to  be  weighed  in  this  connection ; — the  sentenced  person 
himself  ; the  writers  who  justify  the  sentence ; and  the  court 
pronouncing  it. 

To  begin  with  the  latter,  the  first  step  officially  taken  was 
at  the  session  of  December  27,  1633  and  this  action  was 

(1) The  work  by  Roger  Williams,  entitled  “Mr.  Cotton’s  letter  lately  printed, 

examined  and  answered,”  p.  40,  etc.  (Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  I.  324). 

(2)  “Reply  to  Mr.  Williams  his  examination,”  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  (Narragan- 

sett Club  Pub.,  II.  19.) 

(3) Dexter’s  “As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  17. 

(4)  Compare  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  (Mass.  Col. 

Records,  I.  1-20). 

(5) If  the  language  of  their  charter  be  followed,  the  word  “expulsion”  appar- 

ently comes  nearer  the  mark  than  any  other.  It  was  to  “be  lawfull 

*  *  * * to  incounter,  expulse,'’  etc.,  all  persons  attempting  their  “ annoy- 
aunce.”  (Mass.  Col.  Records,  I.  18). 

(6)  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  145. 
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solely  concerned  with  the  validity  of  the  colony's  olalin  under 
the  royal  charter,  to  the  lands  they  possessed  here.  Ahont  one 
year  later,  (Xoveinber  27,  1()34,)^  the  court  had  under  consid- 
eration this  same  ground  of  complaint  and  apprehension,  and 
one  other, — Mr.  AVilliams's,  “terming  the  churches  of  England 
anti-Christian.”  Early  in  the  next  year,  (April  30,  1635,)“ 
his  objections  pid^licly  uttered  against  the  “resident’s  oath’’ 
were  considered.  Not  until  the  session  of  July  8,  1635,'^  were 
complaints  drawn  up  in  systematic  order  against  him  ; laying 
to  his  charge,  besides  the  matter  of  the  “resident's  oath,”  the 
peculiar  theories  Avlnch  he  held  concerning  “giving  thanks”  and 
praying  with  an  “unregenerate  man,”  and  the  method  of  pun- 
ishing “the  breach  of  the  first  table.”  In  two  of  these 
instances  a peculiarity  of  private  religious  opinion  formed  the 
issue ; while  in  the  other  two  the  conception  which  he  held  as 
to  the  entirely  separate  functions  of  civil  and  religious  author- 
ity was  the  point  in  question. 

And  finally,  on  the  second  week  in  October,  1635,'^  there 
are  cited  against  him  his  two  letters,^  (probably  written  in  July 
and  August  of  that  year) , calling  in  question  the  action  of  the 
magistrates.  Now  in  all  these  proceedings  that  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  preeminent  consideration  in  the  mind  of  the  court 
was  the  public  teaching  by  an  influential  minister,  of  doctrines 
directly  tending  to  undermine  the  status  claimed  by  the  colony 


(1)  Ibid,  I.  180. 

(2)  Ibid.,  I.  188. 

(3)  Ibid.,  I.  193-94. 

(4)  Whether  the  date  should  be  Oct.  8 or  Oct.  9 may  well  he  regarded  as  an 

open  question.  The  evidence  so  comprehensively  marshalled  on  this 
point  by  Professor  Diman  and  Dr.  Dexter,  while  it  does  not  settle  the 
question,  makes  it  clear  that  the  records  had  more  than  once  failed  to 
indicate  the  dates  in  case  of  an  adjournment.  (Compare  Mass.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, I.  lGO-61;  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  204;  Note  by  Professor  Diman, 
in  Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  II.  238-40;  Diman’s  “Orations  and  essays,” 
p.  138;  Note  in  Dexter’s  “As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  58-59). 

(5) Mentioned  in  Winthrop’s  .Tournal,  I.  195,  198. 
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under  its  charter,^  and  the  authority  of  the  existing  magistrates. 
In  view,  therefore,  not  merely  of  his  holding  “ newe  & dan- 
gerous opinions,  against  the  aucthoritie  of  magistrates,”  but  of 
the  disorganizing  tendency  of  his  “contentious”^  assertion  of 
them,  the  magistrates  ordered  that  he  should  “depte  out  of  this 
jurisdiccon  within  sixe  weekes.”^  They  recognized  that  there 
was  an  “irrepressible  conflict”  between  his  views  and  theirs. 

In  the  second  place,  the  views  of  Mr.  Cotton  are  on  record. 
In  a letter  written'^  very  soon  after  Mr.  Williams’s  departure, 
he  lays  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  Mr.  Williams  had  termed  the 
churches  of  England  anti-christian.  ^ In  a subsequent  letteC 
he  expressly  declares:  “Two  things  there  were  which  (to  my 
best  observation  and  remembrance)  caused  the  sentence  of  his 
banishment;  and  two  others  fell  in,  that  hastened  it.”  These 
were: — (l)“His  violent  and  tumultuous  carriage  against  the 
patent ; ” (2)  the  oath  ; (3)  “the  heady  and  turbulent  spirit”  of 
his  two  letters  already  referred  to  ; (4)  his  separation  of  him- 
self from  “all  the  churches  in  the  country.”  As  regards  Mr. 
IVilliams’s  opinion  concerning  “the  civill  magistrate’s  power,” 
Mr.  Cotton  was  very  far  from  considering  this  as  the  significant 
consideratioi/  in  the  matter.  He  says,  indeed:  “There  are 

(1) “At  an  anxious  crisis  when  the  very  existence  of  the  company  was  at 

stake.”  (Diman’s  “Orations  and  essays,”  p.  114).  Compare  Palfrey’s 
“New  England,”  I.  402-403.  An  examination  of  subsequent  Rhode 
Island  history  will  reveal  the  fact  that  “sensitiveness”  as  to  charter  rights 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  Massachusetts. 

(2) NarragansettClub,  Pub.  II.  44.  Yet  if  the  charge  of  “contentiousness”  be 

raised,  it  is  one  which,  to  quote  the  language  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
characterized  “the  founders  of  New  England,”  equally  with  him.  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  3d  series,  IX.  206). 

(3) Mass.  Col.  Records,  I.  160,  161. 

(4) It  did  not,  however,  appear  in  print  until  1643. 

(5) Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  I.  299-310. 

(6)  “Reply  to  Mr.  Williams  his  examination.”  (Narragansett  Club  Pub., 

II.  44,  48,  50,  53). 

t7)“It  seems  strange”,  says  Mr.  George  Washington  Greene,  “that  neither 
the  General  Court  nor  Williams  himself  should  have  perceived  that  the 
only  one  [of  the  charges]  wherein  civilization  was  interested  was  that  to 
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many  kiiowiie  to  hold  both  these  opiniolis,”  * * * “and 

yet  they  are  tolerated  not  onely  to  live  in  the  commoinvealth, 
but  also  in  the  fellowship  of  the  churches.”  ^ 

But  the  question  of  greatest  interest  is,  AA^hat  was  the 
ground  assigned  for  his  expulsion,  by  Roger  AA'illiams  himself? 
And  it  is  significant  that  his  view  of  it  is  found  to  be  almost 
identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Cotton.  He  begins,  it  is  true,  with 
the  question  of  civil  authority.  “M^hat,”  he  asks,  in  his  pamphlet 
of  1644,  “were  the  grounds  of  such  a sentence  of’  banisliment 
against  me  ? ; and  he  quotes  with  approval  Governor  Haynes’s 
summing  up^  of  the  court’s  sentence.  He  goes  on  to  remark  that 
“The  frame  or  constitution  of  their  churches  is  but  implicitly  nat- 
ional,”^ and  that  “the  Common  weale  and  church  is  yet  but 
one,  and  bee  that  is  banished  from  the  one,  must  necessarily  bee 
banished  from  the  other  also.”^  In  short,  he  finds  a com})lete 
union  of  the  civil  and  religious  authority  where  he  maintains  there 
should  be  complete  separation.  But  having  thus  stated  brieily 
his  position  on  this  point,  he  passes  on  to  devote  the  large  remain- 
der® of  his  tract  to  the  technically  theological  question  of  “fel- 
lowship with  the  churches  of  England.”  There  is,  therefore,  to 
quote  from  Professor  Diman,  “substantial  agreement  between 
the  two  most  important  witnesses,”^  (Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Cotton),  as  to  the  subordinate  place  which  “that  opinion  of  Mr. 
Williams’s  concerning  the  province  of  the  civil  magistrate”® 
held  in  this  transaction. 

This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  view  taken  by  nearly  every 
writer  down  to  the  time  when  Governor  Hopkins  wrote.  Cal- 

which  they  have  assigned  least  conspicuous  place”  (Greene’s 
“Short  history  of  Rhode  Island,”  p.  G). 

(1) Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  II.  44. 

(2) Ibid,  I.  324. 

(3) Ibid.,  I.  324-25. 

(4)  Ibid.,  I.  32G. 

(5)  Ibid.,  I.  327. 

(6)  It  embraces  no  less  than  69  pages  in  the  rei)rint.  (Narragansett  Club  Pub., 

I.  327-96.) 

(7) Note  by  Professor  J.  L-  Dinian,  Narragansett  Club  Pub.,  II,  5. 

(8) Ibid,  II.  5. 
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lender,  the  earliest  Rhode  Island  historian^  of  the  affair,  writing 
in  1738,  thus  enumerated  the  grounds  of  the  sentenee  : — (1) 
the  charges  regarding  prayer;  (2)  regarding  breaches  of  the 
first  table  ; (3)  unlimited  toleration  or  liberty  of  conscience  ; 
(4)  his  attitude  towards  the  patent ; (5)  his  objecting  to  the 
oath  ; (6)  his  renouncing  communion  with  all  the  churches  in 
the  land.  “For  these  things,”  he  adds,  “he  was  at  length 
banished  the  colony,  as  a disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
commonwealth.”  Similar  views  might  be  quoted  from  other 
writers  of  that  time.  The  stress  which  has  since  been  laid  on 
the  element  of  religious  liberty  as  a preeminent  factor  in  the 
occurrence  has  perhaps  resulted  from  regarding  it  too  largely 
in  the  light  of  Roger  Williams’s  subsequent  career,  and  reading 
into  it  an  element  which  was  chiefly  of  later  development.^  To 
quote  once  more  from  one  of  the  most  recent  and  most  careful 
treatments  of  this  subject,  “the  controversy  had  its  origin”  partly 
“in  the  exigencies  of  a unique  community,  where  the  instincts  of 
a private  corporation  had  not  yet  expanded  into  the  more  liberal 
policy  of  a body  politic.”^ 

It  is  easy,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  to  look  back  and  see 
how  thoroughly  impracticable,  unsound,  and  unjust  was  the 
course  of  proscription  upon  which  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
had  now  entered  ; — a course  which  was  to  be  carried  to  a fearful 
issue  when  dealing  with  the  Quakers'^  twenty-five  years  later. 

(1) Century  sermon,  reprinted  in  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  IV.  72. 

(2)  It  must  be  regarded  as  plainly  due  to  the  interpretation  given  to  these  inci- 

dents by  Governor  Hopkins  and  Senator  Foster,  that  the  impression  has 
gained  so  strong  a hold  on  the  public  mind.  Callender,  as  above  stated, 
gave  no  such  interpretation  to  the  incidents  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
writer  did  until  the  two  just  mentioned.  Since  them,  however,  nearly 
every  writer  using  their  materials,  has  followed  their  view  of  the  case. 
See  page  8,  ante. 

(3)  Diman’s  “Orations  and  essays,' p.  116. 

(4) “There  was,”  says  Dr.  Ellis,  “a  steadily  progressive  legislation  of  enact- 

ments and  penalties.”  (Lowell  Institute  lectures,  1869,  p.  117).  But  they 
were  based  on  the  theory,  (proved  finally  to  be  erronious),  that  the 
unwelcome  Quakers  would  give  way  to  some  measure  short  of  the  death 
penalty.  Compare  also  Hallowell’s  “Quaker  invasion  of  Massachusetts.” 
(1883). 
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But  to  the  colonists  of  that  dav,  this  seemed  a })erfeetly  natural 
and  unavoidable  course.  To  do  otherwise  than  they  did,  says 
one  of  Koger  Williams’s  biographers, 

^^was  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  their  civil  and  religious 
institutions  ; and  it  became  in  their  o])inion  a measure  of  self- 
l)reservation,  and  of  pai’amount  duty  to  God,  to  expel  Mr.  Wil- 
liams from  the  colony.”^ 

The  action  of  the  Massachusetts  government  cannot  be  lield 
to  be  justifiable.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  unaccountable. 


APPENDIX  II. 


THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  CIVIL  AND  RELIGIOUS  SEPARATION, 

AS  HELD  BY  ROGER  WILLIAMS. 

It  is  perhaps  easy  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  connection 
of  Roger  Williams  with  the  well  known  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
conscience.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  by  natural  tempera- 
ment, he  would  be  strongly  inclined  to  embrace  a belief  of  this 
kind.  Yet  he  must  have  had  abundant  opportunity,  even 
before  leaving  England,  for  familiarizing  himself  with  the  utter- 
ances in  favor  of  toleration,  in  one  form  and  another.  They  may 
be  traced  from  Sir  Thomas  More’s  “Utopia”,  (1516),  and  the 
utterances  of  the  Chancellor  de  I’llopital,  in  France,  (so  early 
perhaps  as  1550)  through  the  degrees  of  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, (1555)  ; the  writings  ofMenno,  (1561)  ; and  the  writings 
of  Robert  Brown,  (“the  father,”  as  he  is  called  by  Masson,^  “of 
the  crude  English  independency  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  ”) , down  to 
books  published  in  Mr.  Williams’s  own  time.  “The  tract,”  says 
Mr.  Masson, which  “is,  certainly,  the  earliest  known  English 
publication  in  which  full  liberty  of  conscience  is  openly  advocated,” 
is  “Religious  peace,”  by  Busher,  a working  man  of  London, 

(1) Knowles’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p.  80. 

(2) Hallam’s  “Constitutional  liistory  of  England,”  eh.  3, 

(3) Masson’s  “John  Milton,”  III.  100. 

(4) Ibid.,  III.  102. 
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published  in  1614.  It  had  been  preceded  in  1609  by  Jacob’s 
“Humble  supplication  for  toleration.”^ 

It  is  therefore  plainly  an  error, (to  quote  from  Dr.  Ellis), 
to  assume  that  the  assertion  of  “the  right  and  safety  of  liberty 
of  conscience”  was  “a  novelty  that  was  alarming,  because  it 
was  a novelty,  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts.”  “They 
knew  it  well,  and  what  must  come  of  it,  and  they  did  not  like 
it.”  “They  identified  freedom  of  conscience  with  the  objection- 
able and  mischievous  results  which  came  of  it,”^  which  (he  sug- 
gests) , they  had  personally  observed  and  abhorred  in  England. 
“They  had  an  intense — by  us  an  \in appreciable — horror  and 
distrust  of  those  who  professed  to  be  favored  with  private  inter- 
pretations, revelations,  and  inspirations.”^ 

Great  confusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  has 
resulted  from  attributing  to  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  the  desire  to  establish  “a  refuge  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom.”^  A careful  study  of  their  charter,^  of  their  legisla- 
tion, and  of  their  private  and  public  utterances,  reveals  no  such 
purpose.  “They  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic,”  says  President 
Quincy  , “on  a crusade,  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  mankind  in 
general,  but  in  support  of  their  own  rights  and  liberties.”*^ 

But  it  is  an  even  more  interesting  question  to  consider  how 
far  this  idea  was  consciously  in  the  mind  of  Roger  Williams 
himself,  in  settling  here.  An  examination  of  his  career  will 
show  that  the  growth  in  his  own  mind  of  this  far-reaching  prin- 

(1)  Besides  the  review  of  authorities  in  Masson’s  chapter  already  quoted  from, 

see  the  careful  tracing  of  the  principle  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  M.  Dexter,  in  his 
volume,  “As  to  Roger  Williams,”  p.  86-87,  note.  Compare  also  Rev. 
Dr.  Caldwell’s  remarks.  Baptist  Quarterly ,Y1.  397-98.  Also  Professor 
Diman’s  “Orations  and  essays,”  p.  127-28. 

(2) Lowell  Institute  lectures,  1869,  p.  84. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  81. 

0)This  language,  strange  to  say,  is  that  of  Dr.  Palfrey,  usually  a most  care- 
ful and  exact  writer.  (Palfrey’s  “History  of  New  England,”  I.  314). 
0)Tlie  charter  nowhere  alludes  to  the  matter.  (Mass.  Col.  Records,  I.  1-20). 
(6)Quincy’s  “Address  to  the  citizens  of  Boston,”  200th  anniversary,  1830,  p. 
25. 
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ciple  ivas  veiy  gradual,  and  was  not  wliolly  foreseen.  Not  at 
Plymouth,  not  at  Salem,  not  even  in  his  final  answers  to  the 
General  Court  at  Newtown,  did  he  so  enir  ciate  it  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  extent  and  significance.  When  once  removed 
from  association  Avith  the  Massachusetts  community  ; finding 
himself  at  Providence  the  centre  of  a company  of  “persons 
distressed  for  conscience,”^  enlarging  his  original  plan  to  include 
under  a common  government  both  this  and  the  Acpiidneck 
group  of  colonists  avoivedly  associated  for  a similar  purpose^ ; — 
he  Avas  brought  into  contact  Avith  the  unforeseen  problem  of 
organizing  a body  politic,  and  it  Avas  thus  that  his  theories  crys- 
tallized into  convictions.  It  Avas  nearly  ten  years  after  he  Avent 
out  from  the  Salem  community  into  the  wilderness,  before  he 
published  the  firsP  of  those  singularly  comprehensive  treatises 
and  letters'^  in  which  these  views  were  expressed  in  tlieir  fulness. 
Moreover,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  there  is  a doctrine 
which  he  was  almost  the  first  to  enunciate,  and  which  is  insepara- 
bly associated  with  his  name.  Not  so  much  the  question  of  liberty 
of  conscience,  as  “the  far  broader  and  more  fruitful  principle,”^ 
to  quote  Professor  Diman,  of  the  complete  and  radical  separa- 
tion of  civil  and  religious  concerns.  It  was  this  which  he  advo- 
cated, says  Professor  Tyler,  with  “ripeness  of  judgment,  utter- 
most sincerity,  all-consuming  earnestness,  the  inspiration  of 
being  in  the  right  and  of  knowing  it. 

By  the  year  1663  these  principles  of  “full  libertie  in  relig- 
ious concernements”  and  the  radical  separation  of  the  latter  from 

(1) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  22, 

(2) R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  IV.  83. 

(3)  “The  bloudy  tenent,  of  persecution,  for  cause  of  conscience,”  1644. 

(4)  See  his  admirable  letter  of  Jan.,  1655,  (printed  at  pages  47-49  of  this  vol- 

ume), in  which  he  disclaims  an  indefensible  and  “infinite  liberty  of  con- 
science ; ” that  of  August,  1654,  in  which  he  refers  with  evident  affection 
to  “the  grand  cause  of  truth  and  freedom  of  conscience,”  (page  52,  ante)  ; 
that  of  August  27,  1654,  in  which  he  felicitates  the  settlers  of  Providence, 
on  being  “free  from  the  iron  yokes  of  wolfish  bishops,”  (page  53,  ante)  ; 
and  other  letters,  printed  in  Vol.  6,  of  the  Narragansett  Club  Publications. 

(5)  Diman’s  “Orations  and  essays,”  p.  127. 

(OTyler’s  “History  of  American  literature,”  I.  256, 
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the  civil  power,  had  become  ‘‘household  words”  in  Rhode 
Island.  When  therefore  they  make  their  appearance  in  the 
charter^  of  that  year,  by  which  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island  was 
at  last  placed  on  a permanent  footing,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
wonder.  Coming  gradually  to  this  position,  Roger  Williams 
had  adopted  it  unconditionally,  and  did  not  now  shrink  from 
putting  it  to  the  severest  tests  of  actual  trial  in  administration. 
Tlie  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  permanent  embodinlent 
of  it  in  organic  law  are  not  easily  measured.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  but  for  Roger  Williams’s  masterly  and  convincing 
advocacy  of  these  principles,  they  would  not  have  become  what 
they  are  to-day,  “the  accepted  and  fundamental  maxim  of 
American  politics.”^ 


APPENDIX  III. 


THE  ORIGINAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  PROVIDENCE.^ 

Where  as  the  Towne  of  providence  did  upon  ye  : 12th:  ^ of 
August:  1678:  at  a Towne  meeting  upon  Ajornement,  order 
and  Appoynt  mr. Roger  ^Williams,  and  Daniell  Abbott,  Clerke, 
to  receive  of  John  Whipple  junr  the  former  Towne  Clerke,  the 
Townes  Books,  and  recordes  belonging  to  the  Towne  now  in 

(1  )R.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  5. 

(2) Diman’s  “Orations  and  essays,”  p.  129.  See  also  page  67  of  this  volume. 

(3) This  decidedly  interesting  schedule  of  the  early  records  is  preserved  in  the 

Foster  Papers,  I.  7.  The  portion  above  printed  is  written  on  the  first  two 
pages  of  a sheet  of  foolscap.  On  the  back  are  the  two  endorsements 
given  below,  on  an  inside  and  outside  fold,  respectively. 

(1) “A  Coppie  of  my  disscharge  for  the  Delivery  of  ye  Towne  Bookes 
in  ye  yeare  1678.” 

(2)  “List  of  the  Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence  Signed  by  Roger 
Williams  and  Daniel  Abbot  in  1678.” 

The  first  endorsement  is  evidently  in  the  hand  of  John  Whipple,  Jr. 
The  second  is  apparently  that  of  Governor  Hopkins. 

(I) The  letters  “th  ” are  written  above  the  figures. 

5)The  letter  “w”  throughout  this  record  is  so  written  as  to  make  it  practi- 
cally impossible  to  pronounce  it  either  a capital  or  a small  letter. 
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ye  handes  of  the  sayd  John  AVliipple,  and  to  take  a Tnst  of  wliat 

tliey  Eeceive,  and  to  give  ye  sayd  Jolni  AVlii])ple  a clcare  and  fnll 

Ilisscharge  for  the  same,  the  whicli  Avee  have  Done,  A""izt 

Iinpri  The  ToAvne  old  Booke  : Containeing  of:  70  iMeaves, 
and  one  not  Avrott  upon, 

[Item^]  .The  longe  Booke  AAnth  parchment  Covers  Cheifely  Con- 
sisting of  recordes  of  Deedes,  and  of  landes,  Containeing 
of : 69  : leaves,  and  7^  peces  of  leaves  all  Avrott  upon, 

besides  tAvo  leanes  pinned  to  an  other,  

“ The  Booke  AAnth  Brass  Clapses,  Containeing  of : 164  pages 
Avrott  upon  besides  foAver  leaAXS  Avrott  upon  AAdiich  are 
not  paged,  as  also  : 18  leanes  AAn-ott  upon  at  that  end 

of  ye  Book  AAdiere  the  Alphabet!  is,^ 

“ Papers  of  Generali  Assemblys  Acts  to  ye  number  of:  24 
Each  of  them  haveng  the  seale  of  ye  Collony  affixed,' 
the  seales  being  all  of  them  in  Good  Condition  nott 
defaced,  saueing  one  Avhich  is  an  Assemblys  Acts  beareing 

date  may  ye®:  4:^  166 — 

“ The  new  Booke,  for  ye  entry  of  ToAAme  Acts  and  orders, 
with  eight  pages  wrott  upon  besides  part  of  the  ninth 
wrott  iipon,^^ 

(I)  Above  the  figures,  70,  is  written  “tb,”  perhaps  by  an  inadvertency. 

(^)The  characters  used  before  each  item  are  an  “M,”  crossed  with  one  line. 

(3) The  letters  “th,  ” as  before. 

(4) The  letters  “th,”  as  before. 

(5) The  three  foregoing  entries  plainly  refer  to  the  three  earliest  volumes  of 

town  records  now  preserved,  known  respectively  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

They  were  copied  (1800)  in  the  volume,  lettered  on  the  back  “Deeds, 

etc.,  transcribed,”  now  preserved  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

(6) The  letters  “th,”  as  before. 

(7) No  doubt  official  copies  sent  to  the  town  by  the  colony. 

(8) The  letter  “e  ” is  written  above  the  “y,”  in  “ye.” 

(9) The  letters  “th,”  as  before. 

(10) The  fourth  and  final  figure  of  this  date  has  been  worn  from  the  margin 

through  age. 

(II) Obviously,  from  this  description,  the  volume  preserved  in  the  City  Clerk’s 

office,  and  lettered  “Town  meetings  No.  3.” 
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[Item]. The  newBooke  for  ye  entry  of  land  euidences,  with  nine 
pages  wrott  upon,  and  part  of  ye  tenth  page  wrott 

upon,’ 

“ The  new  Book  for  ye  entry  of  ye  Towne  Coimsells  Acts, 
there  being  part  of  one  page  of  ye  sayd  Booke  wrott 

upon 

“ A small  paper  Book  Containeing  the  Enrolement  of 

wills^  . 

“ Courts  Acts  sewed  to  geather,  in  ye  manner  of:  2 
Books,  As  also  seuerall  Courts  Acts  made  up  in  roules 
to  the  number  of : 18  with  noe  scales  Afixed, 

“ SeuerfilP  Coppies  of  William  ffeildes  and  William  Car- 
penters papers 

‘ ‘ A Deed  of  Gift  from  Richard  W aterman  to  his  Grand  Chill- 
dren  the  Chilldren  of  Resolved  Waterman  (Deceased) 

“ The  old  Deed  called  the  Towne  Euidence 

“ The  Deed  of  Confirmation  from  Cussuckcpmsh,'’  and  nene- 
kelah  with  Richard  Smith  junr  Testimony  pinned 

thereto,  

“ The  deed  of  Confirmation  Scattupp,  and  Quequagonuett. 

“ The  deed  of  Confirmation  from  Caujanaquant,  being  alsoe 
sidjscribed  Aiaquaomitt.  the  three  Deedes  of  Confir- 
mations being  all  indorsed”  with  Testimonys  on  the  back 

sides 

“ The  Deed  in  parchment  from  mr.  Roger  Williams  to  the 
Towne  of  providence^ 


(1) Apparently  the  volume  of  Providence  Deeds,  numbered  I,  in  the  office  of 

the  Registry  of  Deeds. 

(2) No  volume  now  on  file  in  the  Probate  Office  corresponds  to  this  description. 

(3) The  letters  “th,”  as  above. 

(4) The  letters  “th,”  as  above. 

(5) The  letters  “Cop”  had  been  written  before  “Seuerall,”  and  struck  out. 

(6)  “Cussuckquansh,”  as  signed  by  him. 

(7)  The  “e”  is  written  above  the  word, 

(8) Por  the  five  foregoing  entries  see  the  (printed)  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  18, 

22-25,  30-38;  also,  (for  the  Indian  deeds),  No^rragansett  Historical 
Register,  II.  222-25,  287-97. 
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[Item]  .The  Iniientory  of  the  Estate  of  John  Clawson,  Ass  alsoe 
an  account  in  a paper  by  Thomas  olney  senr  of  ye 
Disspossition  of  John  Clawsons  Goodes,  .... 

“ The  Indenture  of  Daniell  Comstock 

“ The  Bond  of  Joshua  Winsor  and  James  Ashton,  as  also 
the  Award  of  Arhetration  upon  a defferance  betweene 

ye  sayd  Winsor,  and  James  Ashton, 

“ As  alsoe  seuerall  papers  wherein  was  the  Comittys  Act, 
to  ye  number  of:  15  Delivered  by  mr.  IVilliams  to 
John  Whipple  the  former  Clerke  . . . ... 

“ As  alsoe  a roule  of  papers,  being  most  of  them  bills,  some 
of  them  being  Answered  and  some  of  them  reffered 
“ As  also  seuerall  other  papers.  All  the  rest  of  the  Towne 
Becordes  not  here  perticularized  with  a linning  Bagg 
in  which  they  are  In  Closed 

We  whose  names  are  here  under  sub- 
scribed, being  impowered  by  an  order  of  this  Toivne  as 
before  sayd,  have  this  Twenty  third^  day  of  August : 
1678  Beceiued  of  John  Whipple  Junr  the  former  Towne 
Clerke,  all  the  sayd  Books,  papers,  parchments,  and 
writeings  herein  before  mentioned  and  perticularized, 
which  belong  to  ye  Towne,  And  Doe  thereof  in  the 
Townes  behalfe  fully,  clearely,  and  absolutely,  Acquitt 
and  Disscharge  the  sayd  John  Whipple  Jnnr  of  and  from 
all  papers  that  Conscerne  this  Towne, 

In  Wittness  whereof  wee  doe  here  unto  sett  our  handes  the 
day  and  yeare  aboue  sayd : 

[Signed]  BOGEB  WILLIAMS 

DANIELL  ABBOTT  Clerke— 


(1) The  final  “s”  is  written  above  the  word. 

(2)  The  letters  “th  ” as  above. 

(3) The  word  “Seaventeenth”  was  at  first  written  here,  but  was  struck  out,  and 

replaced  by  “Twenty-third.” 
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Memorandom,^  the  wordes  Twenty  Third  were  enterlined 
before  these  presents  were  Delivered  as  wittness  our 
handes  


[Signed]  EOGER  WILLIAMS 

DANIELL  ABBOTT  Gierke.^  . . 


(1) This  entry  occurs  at  the  left  of  the  signature  above  given. 

(2)  In  the  above  copy,  the  spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization  of  the 

manuscript  have  been  exactly  reproduced. 

This  transfer  of  the  records  took  place,  it  will  be  observed,  soon  after 
the  close  of  King  Philip’s  War.  John  Whipple,  Jr.,  was  one  of  those 
who  “tarried  in  Providence  during  Philip’s  war,”  and  his  devoted  care  of 
the  records  merits  special  remembrance. 

As  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  above  schedule,  there  are  unfortunate 
gaps  in  the  records,  (as  at  present  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city), 
which  did  not  exist  in  1678.  Certainly  argument  can  scarcely  be  needed, 
to  show  the  importance  of  printing  these  early  records,  for  preservation; 
for  it  is  plain  that  their  gradual  diminution  and  consequent  destruction, 
through  constant  handling,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a question  of  time. 
Action  looking  to  such  preservation,  (the  printing  of  the  “first  four  books 
of  records  of  the  town  of  Providence”),  was  taken  by  the  City  Council, 
July  2,  1884. 
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Note.  A letter  written  by  Roger  Williams,  in  behalf  of  tlie  town  of 
Providence,  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  in  England,  has  been  previously  quoted 
from.  (See  page  53,  ante).  The  variation  of  Governor  Ilopkins’s  ver- 
sion from  that  in  the  colony  records  has  already  been  referred  to,  and 
was  partially  indicated  at  page  53  by  the  use  of  brackets.  It  has  been 
thought  best,  however,  to  reprint  the  entire  letter,  following  the  text  of 
the  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  287-89. 

Providence,  27th,  6th  mo.,  1654  (so  called). 

Although  we  are  aggrieved  at  your  late  retirement  from  ye  helm 
of  publicke  affaires,  yet  we  rejoice  to  reape  ye  sweete  fruits  of  your  rest 
in  your  pious  and  lovinge  lines  most  seasonably  sent  to  us.  Thus  Sir, 
your  sun,  when  he  retires  his  brightness  from  ye  world,  yet  from  ye  very 
cloud  we  perceave  his  presence  and  enjoy  some  light  and  heat,  and  sweete 
refreshinge.  Sir,  your  letters  directed  to  all  and  everie  ye  particular 
townes  of  this  Providence  Colonie.  Surely,  Sir,  amongst  ye  niany  provi- 
dences of  ye  Most  High,  towards  this  Towne  of  Providence,  and  this  Prov- 
idence Colonie,  wee  cannot  but  see,  apparently, his  gracious  hand,  provid- 
ing your  honorable  selfe  for  so  noble  and  true  a friend  to  an  outcast  and 
despised  people.  From  ye  first  beginning  of  this  Providence  Colonie 
(occasioned  by  ye  banishment  of  some  in  these  parts  from  ye  Massachu- 
setts) , we  say  ever  since,  to  this  very  day,  we  reaped  ye  sweete  fruits  of  your 
constant  loving  kindness  and  favour  towards  us.  Oh,  Sir,  whence,  then, 
is  it  that  you  have  bent  your  bow  and  shot  your  sharpe  and  bitter 
arrowes  now  against  us?  Whence  is  it  yt  you  charge  us  with  divisions, 
disorders,  &c.  Sir,  we  humbly  pray  your  gentle  acceptance  of  our 
two-fold  answer. 

First,  we  have  been  greatly  disturbed  and  distressed  by  ye  ambition  and 
covetousness  of  some  amongst  ourselves.  Sir,  we  were  in  compleate  order 
until  Mr.  Coddington  (wanting  yt  publike,  self-denyeing  spirit  which  you 
commend  to  us  in  your  letter) , procured  by  most  untrue  information,  a mon- 
opolie  of  part  of  ye  Colonie,  viz.  : Rhode  Island  to  himselfe,  and  so  occa- 
sioned generall  disturbances  and  distractions.  Secondly,  Mr.Dyre  (with  no 
less  want  of  a publike  spirit)  , being  by  private  contentions  with  Mr. 
Coddington;  and  being  betrusted  to  bring  from  England  ye  letter  of  ye 
Councell  of  State  for  our  re-unitinge,  he  hopes  for  a recruit  to  himselfe 
by  other  men’s  goods ; and  (contrarie  to  the  State’s  intentions  and  ex- 
pressions), plungeth  himself  and  some  others,  in  most  unnecessary  and 
unrighteous  plunderings,  both  of  Dutch  and  French  and  English ; all  to 
our  great  griefe,  who  protested  against  such  abuse  of  our  power  from 
England ; and  ye  end  of  it,  even  to  ye  shame  and  reproach  of  himselfe, 
and  ye  very  English  name  itselfe,  as  all  these  parts  doe  witness. 

Sir,  our  second  answer  is,  (yt  we  may  not  lay  all  ye  load  upon  other 
men’s  backs),  yt  possibly  a sweete  cup  has  rendered  many  of  us  wanton 
and  too  active.  For  we  have  long  drunck  of  the  cuj)  of  as  great  liberties 
as  any  people  yt  we  can  heare  of  under  the  whole  Heaven.  We  have 
not  only  been  long  free  (together  with  all  English), from  ye  iron  yoaks  of 
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wolfish  Bishops,  and  tlieir  Popish  ceremonies  (against  whose  cruell  oppres- 
sions, God  raised  up  your  noble  spirit  in  Parliament)  ; but  we  have  sitten 
quiet  and  drie  from  ye  streams  of  blood  spilt  by  ye  warr  in  our  native 
country.  We  have  not  felt  ye  new  chains  of  ye  Presbyterian  tyrants; 
nor  (in  this  colonie)  have  we  been  consumed  with  ye  over-zealous  fire  of 
ye  (so  called)  Godly  and  Christian  magistrates.  Sir,  we  have  not  known 
what  an  excise  means.  We  have  almost  forgotten  what  tythes  are;  yea, 
or  taxes,  either  to  Church  or  Commonwealth.  Sir,  we  could  name  other 
speciall  priviledges, (ingredients  of  our  sweete  cup), which  your  great  wis- 
dome  knows  to  be  very  powerfull  (except  more  than  ordinarie  watchful- 
nesse),  to  render  ye  best  of  men  wanton  and  forgetfull.  But,  blessed  be 
your  love,  and  your  loving  heart  and  hand,  awakening  any  of  our  sleepie 
spirits  by  your  sweete  alarms ; and  blessed  be  your  noble  family,  (roote 
and  branch),  and  all  your  pious  and  prudent  engagements  and  retire- 
ments. We  hope  you  shall  noe  more  complaine  of  ye  saddinge  of  your 
loving  heart,  by  ye  men  of  Providence  Towne  or  Providence  Colonie; 
but  yt  sir,  when  we  are  gone  and  rotten,  our  posteritie  and  children 
after  us,  shall  read  in  our  Towne  records,  ye  pious  and  favourable  letters 
and  loving  kindness  to  us ; and  this  our  answere,  and  reall  endeavours 
afterpeace  and  righteousnesse  ; and  tobe  found.  [,]Sir,Your  mostobliged, 
and  most  humble  servants,  the  Towne  of  Providence,  in  Providence 
Colonie,  in  New-England. 

GREGORIE  DEXTER,  Towne  Clarke. 

To  ye  truly  hon’ble  Sir  Henry  Vane,  at  his  house,  at  Belleaw,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, these  present. 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  SERVICES  OF 
THEODORE  FOSTER. 


SENATOR  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  RHODE  ISLAND,  1790-1803. 
Theodore  Foster  was  born  in  Brookfield,^  Mass.,  April 
29,  1752.  He  was  the  eldest  of  a family  of  six  children  ; and 
with  the  exception  of  a sister  who  died  before  his  birth,  he  was 
the  first  born  of  the  family.  His  father.  Judge  Jedediah  Fos- 
ter of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature  of  Massachusetts,^  was 
a descendant,  in  thefifth  generation,  from  Reginald  Foster,^  who 

(1) Tn  the  portion  since  incorporated  as  West  Brookfield. 

(2) See  Whitmore’s  “Massachusetts  civil  list,”  p.  74. 

(3)  See  Dr.E.  J.  Forster’s  genealogy,  the  “Descendants  of  Reginald  Foster.” 

(Boston,  1876).  Also  printed  ini\\e  New-Ejigland  Historical  and  Gene- 
alogical Register,  XXX.  83-102.  Among  Reginald  Foster’s  descendants 
were  Rufus  Choate,  the  distinguished  lawyer,  and  George  Peabody,  the 
eminent  London  merchant. 

Among  other  descendants  of  Reginald  Foster  in  public  life  maybe  men- 
tioned the  following,  who,  like  Mr.  Choate  and  Senator  Theodore  Fos- 
ter, have  served  in  the  national  congress : Hon.  Abiel  Foster,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  House,  from  New  Hampshire,  serving  from 
1789  to  1791,  and  from  1795  to  1803;  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  (brother  to 
Theodore),  member  of  the  House,  from  Massachusetts,  1793  to  1799,  and 
of  the  Senate,  1800  to  1803;  and  Hon.  William  D.  Williamson,  member 
of  the  House,  from  Maine,  1821  to  1823.  Hon.  Lafayette  S.  Foster,  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  from  Connecticut,  1855  to  1867,  believed  himself  to  be 
a descendant  of  Reginald,  but  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  the  con- 
nection. 

The  number  of  Reginald  Foster’s  descendants  who  have  become  dis- 
dinguished  as  jurists  is  equally  striking.  Among  them  are  included  Sen- 
ator Dwight  Foster,  above  mentioned,  (chief-justice  of  the  Worcester 
County,  Mass.,  Court  of  Common  Pleas)  ; his  father.  Judge  Jedediah 
Foster,  (of  the  Massachusetts  Superior  Court  of  Judicature),  his  grand- 
son, the  late  Judge  Dwight  Foster,  of  Boston,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Judicial  Court)  ; also  Judge  Abiel  Foster,  above  mentioned, 
(chief-justice  of  the  Hillsborough  County,  N.  H.,  Court  of  Common 
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settled  at  Ipswich  in  Essex  County,  in  1G38.  Through  his 
mother,  Dorotliy  Dwiglit,^  he  traced  a descent  from  a most 
xlistinguislied  ancestry.  Among  tlie  ancestors  on  this  side  are 
John  Dwight,  an  early  settler  of  Dedliam  ; William  Pynchon,“ 
whose  name  stands  next  to  Winthrop  as  one  of  the  incor- 
porators, in  the  charter  of  1629,^  and  who  signed  the  agree- 
ment at  Cambridge,^  and  came  in  the  fleet  with  Winthrop.^ 
Also  no  less  than  six  clergymen,*’  two  of  whom  filled  suc- 

Pleas)  ; Judge  Oliver  Peabody,  (of  the  Pockingliam  County,  N.  IL, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas)  ; Judge  Stephen  Peabody,  (of  the  Hancock 
County,  Me.,  Court  of  Common  Pleas)  ; and  Judge  Charles  A.  Peabody, 
(of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York). 

His  descendants  have  also  been  represented  on  college  faculties,  as 
follows  : Professor  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  (Harvard  College)  ; Professor 
Henry  W.  Haynes,  (University  of  Vermont)  ; and  President  Samuel  L. 
Caldwell,  (Vassar  College). 

(l)See  B.  W.  Dwight’s  “History  of  the  descendants  of  John  Dwight,  of  Ded- 
ham, Mass.,”  (1874),  II.  633-34. 

C^)See  the  “Memoir  of  William  Pynchon,”  by  Charles  Stearns,  in  the  New- 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register^  XIII.  289-97,  with  por- 
trait. The  original  portrait,  from  which  this  engraving  is  copied,  hangs 
on  the  walls  of  the  Essex  Institute,  at  Salem,  Mass.  As  is  well  known, 
he  was  the  founder  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  where  his  descendants  of  that 
name  are  still  found.  Senator  Foster,  as  appears  from  a memorandum 
of  his,  (“Foster  Papers,”  IX.  239),  spent  some  portion  of  his  youth, 
(probably  while  fitting  for  college),  in  the  household  of  his  kinsman, 
Edward  Pynchon,  at  Springfield.  A curious  manuscript  catechism  of  the 
original  settler,  William  Pynchon,  was  owned  by  Senator  Foster  and  is 
preserved  in  the  Foster  Papers,  XII.  2.  It  covers  about  fifty  pages  of 
closely  written  manuscript,  in  Mr.  Pynchon’s  own  hand.  It  is  beautifully 
executed,  a part  of  the  writing  being  in  “printed  letters,”  instead  of 
script.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this  is  referred  to  in 
a letter  signed  by  Governor  Endicott  and  others,  October  20, 1652,  (Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  3d  series,  I.  35-37).  There  is  a life  of  him,  apparently  in 
Senator  Foster’s  handwriting.  (Foster  Papers,  VI.  10,  11).  Mr.  Fos- 
ter also  left  quite  full  genealogical  memoranda  of  the  Pynchon  family, 
also  of  the  Dwight  and  Foster  families.  (Foster  Papers,  VIII.  1,  2,  6). 

(3)  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  liecords,  I.  6. 

(4) Printed  in  Young’s  “Chronicles of  the  first  planters  of  the  colony  of  Massa- 

chusetts Bay,”  p.  281-82. 

(5)  Winthrop’s  Journal,  I.  11. 

(6) Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers,  Ipswich,  Mass. ; Rev.  William  Hubbard,  Ipswich, 

Mass. ; Rev.  Henry  Flint,  Braintree,  Mass. ; Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  West- 
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cessively  the  position  of  minister  of  Ipswich,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Rogers,^  and  Rev.  William  Hubbard.^  The  latter  is  the  author 
of  the  “General  history  of  New-England,”^  which,  before  the 
valuable  manuscripts  of  Gov.  Bradford  and  Gov.  Winthrop 
were  put  in  type,  was  very  generally  used  for  reference.^ 

Of  Judge  Foster’s  four  sons,^  two  received  a college  edu- 
cation.  He  himself  was  a graduate  from  Harvard  College  in  the 
class  of  1744,*^  but  the  two  boys  were  sent  to  Rhode  Island 
College,^  then  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  (now  Brown  University). 
Theodore  entered  in  September,  1767,  being  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1770,^  the  second  class  sent  out  by  the  college. 


field;  and  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  Guilford,  Conn. ; and  James  Fitch, 
Saybrook,  Conn. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  the  grandfather  of  President  Stiles,  of  Yale  College, 
who  was  thus  an  own  cousin  to  Senator  Foster’s  maternal  grandmother. 
Another  president  of  Yale  College,  President  Timothy  Dwight,  was  sec- 
ond cousin  to  Senator  Foster’s  mother. 

(1)  See  Kimball’s  “Sketch  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Ipswich,”  (1823), 

p.  17-19. 

(2)  Sibley’s  “Harvard  graduates,”  I.  54-62. 

(3) This  history  forms  volumes  V and  VI  of  the  2d  series  of  the  “Collections 

of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society.” 

(4)  Another  of  his  ancestors  was  Charles  Hoare,  Jr.,  Sheriff  of  Gloucester, 

England,  among  whose  descendants  are  included  President  Leonard 
Hoar,  of  Harvard  College,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  E.  Rockwood  Hoar,  formerly  U.  S.  Attorney-general, 
William  M.  Evarts,  formerly  Secretary  of  State,  Josiah  Quincy ; and 
John  Quincy  Adams.  (Sibley’s  “Harvard  graduates,”  I.  587). 

(5) Theodore,  b.  1752;  Theophilus,  b.  1754;  Dwight,  b.  1757;  Peregrine,  b. 

1759. 

(6) Harvard  Quinquennial  Catalogue,  1880,  p.  19.  Among  his  classmates  were 

Thomas  Cushing,  of  the  First  Continental  Congress,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Edward  Bass,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

(7) “Rhode  Island  College,”  incorporated  by  the  General  Assembly,  1764;  in 

operation  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  1765-70;  removed  to  Providence,  May, 
1770;  name  changed  to  “Brown  University,”  1804.  It  is  the  7th  college 
founded  in  America. 

(8)  Guild’s  “History  of  Brown  University,”  p.  14.  See  also  p.  348,  where  the 

parts  assigned  at  this  commencement.  Sept.  5,  1770,  are  printed.  Mr. 
Foster  delivered  “An  intermediate  oration  on  Catholicism,”  was  the 
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Dwiglit,  entering  in  1770,  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1774.^ 
Both  of  the  young  men  remained  in  l^rovidence,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law.  In  1773,  Theodore,  on  re- 
ceiving his  master’s  degree,  delivered  an  oration  on  the  ‘‘future 
greatness  of  the  American  colonies,”' — certainly  a somewhat 
suggestive  subject  for  the  last  year  but  one  before  the  events  of 
Lexino;ton  and  Concord.  Dwmlit,  on  beino;  oraduated  in  1774, 
immediately  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  his  brother’s  office.^ 
During  the  years  1774  to  1779,  both  were  well  known  as 
Khode  Island  public  men,  and  both  Avere  apparently  destined 
to  become  permanently  attached  to  this  state.  But  the  death 
of  their  father  in  1779^  changed  the  course  of  events.  Dwight, 
who  in  1778,  had  been  admitted  to  the  Providence  County 
bar,^  at  once  returned  to  Brookfield,*^  where  he  took  his  father’s 
place  in  public  life,  and  thenceforward  until  his  OAvn  death  in 
1823  was  identified  with  the  interests  of  Alassachusetts.’^ 

Theodore  remained  in  Providence.  In  1773  he  was 


respondent  in  “a  syllogistic  disputation  in  Latin,”  (see  the  Latin  pro- 
gramme still  preserved),  and  took  part  in  “a  forensic  dispute.” 

(1) Guild’s  “History  of  Brown  University,”  p.  352. 

(2) The  full  title  is  somewhat  cumbrous; — “The  discovery,  progressive  set- 

tlement, present  state,  and  future  greatness  of  the  American  colonies.” 
(Guild’s  “Brown  University,”  p.  349).  The  account  is  quoted  from  Dr. 
Solomon  Drowne,  (class  of  1773),  and  it  may  be  that  the  above  is  Ur. 
Browne’s  description  of  the  oration,  ratlier  than  its  title. 

(3) Dwight’s  “Descendants  of  John  Dwight,”  II.  653. 

(4) He  died  Oct.  7,  1779,  while  a member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 

convention  of  1779-80,  The  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  Oct.  19, 
1779,  by  Rev.  Nathan  Fiske,  was  printed  at  Providence,  by  Bennett 
Wlieeler,  in  the  same  year;  and  contains  interesting  biographical  mate- 
rial at  the  end. 

(5)  Dwight’s  “Descendants  of  John  Dwight,”  II.  653. 

(6) Ibid.,  II.  653. 

(7)  A nephew  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  distinguished  printer  of  Worcester,  enu- 

merates as  “among  the  most  distinguished”  members  of  the  Worcester 
bar,  in  the  years  from  1788  to  1796,  Levi  Lincoln,  Dwiglit  Foster,  Sol- 
omon Strong,  Edw^ard  Bangs,  and  Pliny  Merrick.  In  another  connec- 
tion he  mentions  Dwight  Foster,  as  among  the  tliree  or  four  writers 
whose  “powerful  pens”  enabled  Isaiah  Thomas  to  make  his  paper  (the 
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created  justice  of  the  peace, i and  in  1775  was  elected  town 
clerk  of  Providence.  The  latter  office  he  held  until  1787,^  his 
term  of  twelve  years  being  exceeded  by  that  of  only  one  sub- 
sequent town  clerk. ^ In  May,  1777,  he  was  made  sheriff  of 
Providence  County.^  He  served  as  deputy  from  Providence 
in  the  General  Assembly,^  in  1776,  (Oct.)  ; 1777,  (Oct.)  ; 
1778  ; 1779  ; 1780,  (Feb.  and  Oct.)  ; and  1781. 

He  never  was  in  the  army.  He  was  however  a most 
efficient  secretary  of  the  Rhode  Island  Council  of  War,^^  which 
from  1776  to  1781,  did  much  to  enable  Rhode  Island  to  meet 
approximately  the  demands  made  upon  her  for  troops,  money, 
and  supplies.  His  father.  Judge  Foster,  was  appointed,^  May 
28,  1773,  a member  of  a committee  of  correspondence  chosen 
by  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  one  of  whose 
instructions  was  that  they  should  “inform  themselves  particu- 
larly of  the  principles  and  authority  on  which  was  constituted 
a court  of  inquiry,  held  in  Rhode  Island  ; — namely  the  “Gas- 
pee”  commission  which  had  been  in  session  at  Newport.^  His 
youngest  brother.  Peregrine  Foster,  was  in  service  with  Gen- 
eral Washington in  his  West  Point  campaign,  in  1780,  and 

Massachusetts  Spy),  a noteworthy  force  in  the  struggle  for  colonial 
rights.  (E.  S.  Thomas’s  “Reminiscences,”  II.  15,  16). 

(1) In  June,  1772,  he  was  appointed  g,ssistant  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court. 

(Foster  Papers,  XI.  48). 

(2)  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  654. 

(3) Nathan  W.  Jackson  served  from  1799  to  1829.  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  654. 

(4) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VIII.  221. 

(5) Ibid.,  VIII.  3,  386;  IX.  3,  382.  Also,  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  652. 

(6) For  the  work  assigned  to  this  body,  see  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VIII.  57.  The 

manuscript  records  of  the  Council  of  War,  most  of  them  in  Mr.  Foster’s 
hand,  are  at  the  State  House,  in  Providence. 

(7) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  230. 

(8) R.  I.  Col.  Records  VII.  229. 

(9) Theodore  Foster  was  assistant  clerk,  “in  the  inquiry  which  was  holden” 

by  the  Superior  Court,  in  June,  1772,  with  reference  to  this  Gaspee 
occurrence,  (as  he  states  in  a letter  to  Dr.  John  Mawney,  Sept.  26,  1825.) 
(Foster  Papers,  XI.  48). 

(10)  He  “was  present  at  the  execution  of  Major  Andre,”  in  1780.  Dwight  gen- 

ealogy, II.  657. 
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was  doubtless  in  Eliode  Island  during  a part  of  the  war  at  least. 
Peregrine  Foster,  in  1782,  removed  to  Providence,  “wliere  he 
read  and  practised  law  for  a few  years,  with  his  brother  Theo- 
dore.”^ Theodore  Foster’s  more  distant  kinsman,  iNioses 
Foster,  of  Ipswich,  Mass.,  was  in  service,  moreover,  in  the 
Pliode  Island  campaigns  of  1778  and  1779.“  Theodore’s  own 
service,  however,  was  administrative  instead  of  militaiy.^ 

In  1780  his  name  was  used  as  a candidate  for  dele^jate  to 
the  Continental  Congress  from  Eliode  Island.  His  friend. 
General  James  Mitchell  VarnunP  Avas  the  successful  com[)e- 
titor,  being  elected  by  17  majority.  Mr.  Foster’s  career  in 
the  politics  of  the  country  was  thus  postponed  until  a later 
period,  when  the  position  was  one  of  greater  honor  and  dignity, 
and  to  membership  in  a body  which  commanded  greater  respect 
than  the  Continental  Congress  in  its  last  years. 

In  1781  occasion  arose  for  dividing  the  town  of  Scituate, 
one  of  the  lowns  formed  at  the  first  division  of  the  county  of 
Providence  in  1730-1  ; and  the  town  in  which  Governor  Hop- 
kins’s early  years  had  been  sj)ent.  The  new  town,  the  first  to 
become  incorporated  under  the  independent  existence  of  the 
colonies,  comjirised  the  western  portion.  It  was  named  Foster, ^ 
in  honor  of  a citizen  whose  services  had  already  been  of  value 
to  the  state.  Later  in  life,  it  became  his  home.^ 


(l)Dwight  Genealogy,  II.  657. 

k2)He  was  in  Col.  Wade’s  regiment  of  Massachusetts  men.  See  the  Massa- 
chusetts Revolutionary  Rolls,  in  manuscript,  at  the  State  House,  Boston. 

(3) His  connection  v\dth  various  commissions,  trusts,  etc.,  may  be  studied  in 

R.  I.  Col.  Records,  VII.  562;  VIII.  3,  59,  109,  143,  386,529;  IX. 
3,  30,  179,  382,  429. 

(4)  See  Updike’s  “Memoirs  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  bar,”  p.  154-55. 

(5)  “An  act  for  dividing  the  town  of  Scituate,  and  incorporating  the  west  end 

thereof  into  a township,  to  be  distinguished  and  known  by  the  name  of 
Foster.”  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  IX.  460.  “Taking  its  name  from  Theodore 
Foster,”  (Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  598). 

(6) From  the  time  of  his  return  to  Rhode  Island  from  congress,  the  most  of 

his  time  was  passed  at  the  estate  which  he  had  acquired  at  Foster.  (See 
the  letters  of  Dr.  Solomon  Drowne,  1803-20,  kindly  lent  the  editor  by 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Drowne).  His  office  in  1773  was  not  far  from  the  Great 
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The  years  between  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783,  and  his 
election  to  congress  in  1790,  w&re  those  of  his  chief  activity  in 
his  profession  as  a lawyer.^  He  had  married  in  1771,^  the 
next  year  after  being  graduated  from  college,  Lydia  Fenner,^ 
daughter  of  Capt.  Arthur  Fenner,  Jr.,^  who  was  afterwards 
governor  of  the  state  for  fifteen  years,  1790-1805.  Three 
children  had  been  born  to  him,  two  of  whom  were  still  living 
in  1783.^  As  town  clerk,  his  office  was  in  the  Market-house, 
in  Market  Square,  erected  in  1773.  His  own  office  was  doubt- 
less here  also,  although  at  first  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.® 
During  the  years  1776  to  1785  also,  he  was  brought  into  the 
closest  association  with  Governor  Stephen  Hopkins,  now  an 
invalid,  retired  from  active  life  and  withdrawn  through  his 
infirmity  from  participation  in  the  councils  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  The  two  men,  whose  historical  tastes  furnished  a 
common  bond  of  sympathy,  systematically  cooperated  in  the  col- 
lection and  preservation  of  historical  material.’^  In  1794,  Sena- 
tor Foster’s  only  daughter,  Theodosia,  became  the  wife  of  Gov- 
ernor Hopkins’s  grandson,  (and  namesake),  Stephen  Tilling- 
hast. 

The  war  was  now  over,  but  there  was  by  no  means  an 
end  of  the  difficulties  of  Rhode  Island.  The  uneasiness  which 
had  been  manifesting  itself  for  several  years  became  still  more 

Bridge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  See  advertisement  in  Providence 
Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1773. 

(1) A  “Docket,”  1785-91,  of  Theodore  Foster  is  in  the  Foster  Papers,  VI.  22. 

(2) Oct.  27,  1771. 

(3) His  much  beloved  wife  died  in  June,  1801. 

(4) Mrs.  Foster’s  brother,  James  Fenner,  also  became  governor  of  the  state, 

serving  from  1807  to  1811,  and  from  1824  to  1831,  and  was  United  States 
senator,  1805-7. 

(5) Theodosia  Foster,  b.  1772;  Theodore  Dwight  Foster,  b.  1780. 

(6) His  house  at  about  this  time  was  near  the  present  Court  House,  on  Bene- 

fit St.  Compare  the  French  list  of  officers’ quarters  in  Providence,  1780, 
in  the  possession  of  Henry  T.  Drowne,  of  New  York,  where  it  is  entered 
as  “Back  street  au  dela  du  pont.”  (Printed  in  Stone’s  “Our  French 
allies,”  p.  321). 

(7)  See  page  8,  ante. 
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pronounced,  and  in  the  spring  election  of  1786^  the  govern- 
ment passed  into  the  hands  of  *the  discontented  element.  One 
of  the  first  movements  of  this  General  Assembly  was  to  pass 
“An  act  for  emitting  one  hundred  thousand  pounds”"  in  bills 
of  credit,  a proceeding  which  in  the  light  which  the  issue  of 
continental  money  during  the  war  had  thrown  upon  the  whole 
question  of  paper  currency,  was  an  almost  colossal  act  of  folly. 
The  resolution  making  provision  for  the  salaries  of  judicial 
officers  was  repealed.^  The  action  of  the  previous  legislature, 
making  provision  for  the  collection  by  the  national  government, 
of  the  necessary  excise  tax,‘‘  was  suspended.  So  also  was 
the  levy  of  a tax  of  £20,000,^  but  this  was  soon  afterwards 
taken  up  again  and  passed.®  But  it  was  in  connection  with  the 
issue  of  paper  money  that  the  most  extraordinary  proceedings 
were  entered  on.  “The  law,”  says  Judge  Potter,  “directed  that 
these  bills  should  pass  in  all  kinds  of  business,  and  in  payment 
of  former  contracts,  at  par  with  specie.^  Within  about  a month, 
this  was  followed  by  an  act  “subjecting  such  as  should  refuse 
to  receive  the  bills  issued  upon  the  terms  specified,  to  a penalty 
of  a hundred  pounds,”®  and  to  trial  by  a special  court,  convened 
within  three  days,  and  without  a jury.  The  alternative,  in 
case  of  refusal  to  receive  the  bills,  was  imprisonment;  “and 
from  this  judgment  there  was  no  appeal.”^ 


(1) Gov.  Greene,  who  had  been  in  the  chair  since  1778,  was  succeeded  by  Gov. 

Collins.  Of  the  governor’s  council  of  assistants  three  were  new,  and  of 
the  sixty-nine  deputies,  forty-three  were  new.  See  R.  I.  Col.  Records, 
X.  190-92. 

(2) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  197.  The  text  of  the  act  is  in  the  printed  “schedule,” 

or  “Acts  and  Resolves.” 

(3) Ibid.,  X.  196. 

(4) Ibid.,  X.  199.  Compare  also  X.  229. 

(5) Ibid.,  X.  199. 

(6) Ibid.,  X.  206. 

(7)  “Some  account  of  the  bills  of  credit  or  paper  money  of  Rhode-Island,” 

(R.  I.  Historical  Tracts,  No.  8),  p.  118. 

(8)  Ibid.,  p.  119. 

(9) Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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The  town  of  Providence,  throughout  this  temporary  polit- 
ical madness,  appears  to  have  interposed  a constant,  steady, 
and  most  intelligent  ot)position  while  the  county  of  Provi- 
dence, embracing  the  outlying  towns, ^ was  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  delusion.  The  case  of  Trevett  vs.  Wee- 
den^  was  decided  in  the  Superior  Court,  September  26, 
1786.^  On  the  17tb  of  October,  a committee  of  which  Mr. 
Foster  was  a member,  presented  to  the  town  of  Providence  a 
carefully  considered  and  thoroughly  intelligent  report,^  covering 
the  ground  very  fully. In  this  same  month  the  General 
Assembly,  having  reached  the  highest  conceivable  point  of 
folly  in  citing  the  judges  who  had  rendered  the  Trevett  vs. 
Weeden  decision  “to  give  their  immediate  attendance  on  this 
Assembly  to  assign  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  the  aforesaid  judg- 
ment,”^ abandoned  its  worse  than  childish  meddling  with  the 
matter.  The  law  making  the  paper  money  a legal  tender  was 
not,  however,  repealed  until  1789.® 

Mr.  Foster’s  manuscript  collections  contain'^  documents 
bearing  upon  this  discussion  and  also  upon  the  agitation  in 


(1) Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  294-320;  Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  II.  517,  520,  539, 

543,  545-50. 

(2)  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  301,  319. 

(3) The  proceedings  in  this  well-known  case  were  separately  published,  (“The 

case,  Trevett  against  Weeden,”  Providence,  1787). 

(4) See  also  Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  II.  525;  and  Updike’s  “Memoirs  of  the 

Rhode  Island  bar,”  p.  106-207. 

(5) Printed  in  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  300-11. 

(6) This  had  been  preceded  in  February  of  the  same  year  by  a memorial  from 

citizens  of  Providence  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  they  ventured 
to  “entertain  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  sub- 
stantial farmers  in  the  country,  to  believe  that  they  can  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  a wily,  selfish,  policy,  or  aim  to  build  themselves  up,  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  the  seaport  towns  and  the  commerce  of  the  state.” 
(Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  301).  The  event  proved  that  this  good  opinion 
was  indeed  “too  high.” 

G)R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  215.  Compare  also  Potter’s  “Bills  of  credit,”  p. 
125-29. 

(8) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  355. 

(9) Foster  Papers,  III.  42.  See  also  his  correspondence. 
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favor  of  the  United  States  constitution,  showing  that  his  influ- 
ence must  have  been  an  effective  one  on  tlie  right  side,  in  both 
.these  questions.  The  latter  question  was  fast  becoming  a liv- 
ing issue. ^ The  call  for  the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in 
May,  1787,  was  now  under  consideration  throughout  the 
American  colonies.^  The  Ehode  Island  General  Assembly 
in  March  refused  by  a large  majority  to  send  delegates.^  In 
May,  1787,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  M^^aterman,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  governor’s  council  of  assistants,  left  a vacancy 
which  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Foster. lie  was 
doubtless  put  forward  in  order  to  strengthen  the  now  conspic- 
uously small  element  in  the  state  government,  who  could  be 
depended  on  for  an  advocacy  of  the  constitution.  John  Brown 
and  Benjamin  Bourne  of  Providence,  Henry  Marchant  of 
Newport  and  William  Bradford  of  Bristol,  were  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  General  Assembly  who  acted  with  him. 
In  the  face  of  the  expression  of  public  sentiment  in  Provdience 
and  Newport,  the  General  Assembly  refused  to  act,^  and 
Ehode  Island  attained  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the 
only  state  unrepresented  in  the  signing  of  the  constitution  in 
September. 


(1) The  matter  is  very  fully  treated,  with  ample  reference  to  illustrative  docu- 

ments, in  Staples’s  “Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress.” 

(2)  A letter  of  Mr.  Varnum  and  Mr.  Arnold,  delegates  of  Rhode  Island  in  con 

gress,  bringing  the  subject  of  the  convention  to  the  notice  of  Gov.  Col- 
lins, (April  24,  1787),  is  printed  in  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  24G-47. 

(3)  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  320. 

(4) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  242. 

(3)There  is  a very  spirited  protest  of  the  Newport  and  Providence  deputies, 
against  the  draught  of  a letter  from  the  governor  to  congress,  dated  Sep- 
tember 15,  1787.  The  remonstrants  say  with  reference  to  the  “proposed 
convention  “As  it  would  have  been  our  highest  honor  and  interest  to 
have  complied  with  the  tender  invitations  of  our  sister  states,  and  of  con- 
gress, so  our  non-compliance  hath  been  our  highest  imprudence;  and 
therefore  it  would  have  been  more  consistent  with  our  honor  and  dignity 
to  have  lamented  our  mistake  and  decently  apologized  for  our  errors, 
than  to  have  endeavored  to  support  them  on  ill-founded  reasons  and  in- 
defensible principles.”  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  2G0). 
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Mr.  Foster  has  left  on  record  expressions  which  leave  no 
doubt  of  his  own  position  in  relation  to  this  question.^  Both  by 
nature  and  training  he  was  inclined  to  favor  an  effective  method 
of  constitutional  government.  Moreover,  his  father,  Judge  Fos- 
ter, had  died  in  1779,  while  serving  as  a member  of  the  special 
committee^  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  convention, 
appointed  to  draught  a state  constitution.  His  brother, 
Dwight  Foster,  associated  with  him  for  nearly  ten  years  in 
the  study  and  practice  of  legal  and  constitutional  matters  at 
Providence,^  immediately  took  his  father’s  place  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts convention,^  and  was  not  only  an  active  supporter  of 
the  state  constitution  then  adopted,  but  of  the  United  States 
constitution,  nine  years  later.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  Theo- 
dore Foster’s  attitude  in  connection  with  the  question  of  Rhode 
Island’s  adoption  of  the  constitution,  placed  him  in  antagonism 
with  his  father-in-law,  and  intimate  associate,  Arthur  Fenner, 
who  was  regarded  as  among  its  most  strenuous  opponents.^ 

One  of  the  strongest  of  the  arguments  brought  to  bear  on 
the  General  Assembly  is  found  in  a petition  by  a committee  of 
the  town  of  Providence,  dated  March  26,  1788,  to  which  Mr. 
Foster’s  name  is  signed.®  “If  a convention  be  not  held,”  it 
argues,  “at  a period  when  the  proceedings  of  this  state  might 
have  an  influence  on  the  federal  councils,  and  the  doings  of 
other  states,  one  must  sooner  or  later  be  held,  to  join  in  the 
general  American  confederacy,  after  having  lost  all  opportunity 
of  influencing  or  having  any  direction  in  the  formation  of  that 
confederacy.”^ 

(1) Foster  Papers,  III.  42.  Compare  also  the  letter  of  Theodore  Sedgwick  to 

Theodore  Foster,  April  26,  1790.  (Foster  Correspondence,  I.  24). 
Also  Staples’s  “Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress,”  p.  626-27. 

(2)  See  the  “Journal  of  the  (Massachusetts)  convention  for  framing  a new 

constitution,  1783,”  p.  45.  Also,  Whiting’s  “Bi-centennial  oration  at 
Brookfield,  Mass.,”  p.  59. 

(3) 1770  to  1779.  Dwight  genealogy,  II.  653. 

(4) Ibid.,  II.  653. 

(5) Vinton’s  “Oration  on  the  annals  of  Rhode  Island,”  p.  28-29,  32-33,  38. 

(6)  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  322-27.  Draught  of  same  in  Foster  Papers,  III.  42. 

(7)  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  327. 
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The  4tli  of  ]\Iarch,  1789,  was  the  clay  on  which  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  under  its  present  constitution  was 
to  go  into  operation  at  Xew  York.  In  ^lay,  the  lliiode  Island 
General  Assembly  closed  its  session  at  Newport,  not  wdth  the 
customary  formula  of  “God  save  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica,” but  with  tliat  of  “God  save  tlie  state.’”  On  the  27th  of 
August  a petition  to  C^ongress  was  drawn  up  by  a committee 
of  the  towm  of  Providence,  to  wliicli  i\Ir.  Foster’s  name  is 
signed,  whicli  aimed  to  set  the  action  of  tliis  community  in  its 
just  relation  to  tliat  of  tlie  state  at  large.  “This  towm,”  it 
declares,^  “pleased  with  the  spirit  of  liberty,  tempered  with 
energy  and  responsibility,  which  so  strikingly  pervades  the  new 
constitution,  made  the  most  unremitted  exertions  for  obtaining 
a convention  of  the  state  for  its  adoption.”  On  the  29th  of 
]\Iay,  1790,  the  reluctant  accession  of  Rhode  Island  to  the 
union  was  finally  obtained  f the  General  Assembly  was  once 
more  prorogued  with  the  formula,  “God  save  the  United  States 
of  America,”^  and  immediate  action  was  taken  for  making  such 
appointments  and  elections^  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the 
new  relation  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  nation.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  was  to  elect  as  senators  in 
congress  Joseph  Stanton,  Jr.,  of  Charlestown,  and  Theodore 
Foster,  of  Providence. “ 

Senator  Foster  entered  congress  as  a constant  and  hearty 
supporter *of  Washington  and  Hamilton.  Party  lines  had  not 
yet  been  definitely  drawn  between  “Federalist”  and  “Repub- 
lican,” but  it  was  inevitable  that  when  they  should  be  drawn, 
he  would  be  found  acting  with  the  Federalists.  He  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  June  25,  1790.'  Very  little  was  acted 

(DR.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  331. 

(2)  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  341. 

(3)  Staples’s  “Rhode  Island  in  the  Continental  Congress,”  p.  626. 

(4) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  387. 

(5) Ihid.,  X.  387,  388. 

(6) Ibid.,  X.  387. 

(7) “Annals  of  congress,”  1st  cong  , I.  993.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  during 

Mr.  Foster’s  service  in  congress  from  Rliode  Island,  his  brother  repre* 
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on  in  congress  during  the  next  two  months,  beyond  the  selec- 
tion of  a permanent  seat  of  government.  Mr.  Foster’s  vote 
was  at  first  cast  in  favor  of  Baltimore.^  Washington  was  how- 
ever finally  selected  by  an  unanimous  vote  as  the  site  of  the 
future  federal  city.  Congress  was  adjourned  Aug.  12,  1790, 
and  on  his  return  to  Providence  Senator  Foster  had  the 
pleasure  of  bringing  with  him  President  Washington,  for  his 
first  official  visit  to  that  stubborn  state  which  had  so  long  stood 
out  alone.  “A  federal  salute,”  says  Staples,^  “accompanied 
by  the  joyful  ringing  of  bells,”  announced  the  arrival  of  the 
packet  (specially  engaged  for  the  presidential  party),  at  the 
wharf.  Governor  Fenner,  the  senator’s  father-in-law,  extended 
the  hospitalities  of  the  state  ; and  the  unmistakable  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  president  was  received,  was  an  interesting  indi- 
cation, to  quote  from  Mr.  Hildreth,  ^ that  “all  the  states  of 
the  original  confederacy”  were  now  “again  reunited,  by  their 
own  free  consent,  under  the  federal  constitution.” 

sented  Massachusetts,  and  a kinsman  represented  New  Hampshire* 
though  not  in  the  same  branch  of  the  government.  Hon.  Abiel  Foster 
was  chosen  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  House,  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  1789,  serving  from  1789  to  1791,  and  from  1795  to  1803.  Hon. 
Dwight  Foster  served  as  a member  of  the  House,  from  Massachusetts, 
from  1793  to  1799,  when  he  succeeded  Hon.  Samuel  Dexter,  as  United 
States  senator  from  Massachusetts,  serving  until  1803.  Thus  the  two 
brothers  were  in  the  senate  together,  from  1800  to  1803.  See  note  8, 
page  113. 

Theodore  Foster  resigned  the  position  of  “Naval  officer  ” of  Provi- 
dence, in  order  to  accept  that  of  United  States  senator.  It  is  uncertain 
how  long  he  had  held  the  former  position.  Compare,  however.  Stone’s 
“John  Howland,”  p.  166.  Also  Providence  Gazette^  September  26,  1789. 

(1) A  letter  from  the  two  senators,  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  February  17, 

1791,  in  the  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  X.  422-26. 

(2)  Staples’s  “Annals,”  p.  353-56.  The  Golden  Ball  Inn,  (now  the  Mansion 

House),  was  the  house  occupied  by  the  presidential  party,  which  included 
Thomas  Jefferson,  secretary  of  state,  and  Gov.  Clinton,  of  New  York. 
The  visit  extended  from  August  17  to  August  19,  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  17th,  to  quote  from  the  Providence  Gazette  of  Aug.  21,  1790,  the 
visitors  were  honored  with  the  decoration  of  “ the  college  green,”  and 
the  illumination  of  the  building  by  the  students,  “which, ’’says  the  Gazette, 
“made  a most  splendid  appearance.” 

(3) Hildreth’s  “History  of  the  United  States,”  IV.  210. 
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Tiie  period  of  service  iijioii  which  Senator  Foster  had  now 
entered  was  destined  to  be  one  of  the  longest  in  tlie  record 

o 

of  Rhode  Island  senators/ embracing  two  successive  reelections 
and  covering  thirteen  years.  During  tins  period,  three  differ- 
ent presidents  filled  the  chair,  and  he  himself  had  four  suc- 
cessive colleagues. “ There  is  of  course  no  space  for  enumerat- 
ing here  all  the  matters  of  letjislation  with  which  he  was 
connected.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  he  served  on  the 
committee  on  “establishing  a post-office,”^  on  private  debts  due 
the  government,'*  on  the  regulation  of  the  militia  establishment 
on  the  revision  of  militia  laws  / and  on  the  collection  of  cus- 
toms.^ His  votes  were  uniformly  recorded  for  those  financial 
measures  by  which  the  first  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  use 
Webster’s  very  effective  metaphor,  “touched  the  dead  corpse 
of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.”®  The  ques- 
tion of  apportionment  was  a peculiarly  perplexing  one  during 
the  first  two  years,  and  Mr.  Foster’s  votes  show  very  naturally 
an  anxiety  not  to  compromise  the  interests  of  his  own  state, 
small  in  size  as  it  was.  The  inevitable  question  of  neutrality 
was  forced  on  congress,  in  1793,  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
revolutionary  party  in  France.**  Senator  Foster,  in  one  of  his 
letters'”  to  his  constant  correspondent.  Dr.  Drowne,  speaks  of  a 
conversation  which  he  had  just  had  with  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  which  the  secretary  had  expressed  his  solicitude,  as  to  the 

(1) It  is  surpassed  by  only  three  others,  including  that  of  the  late  senior  sena- 

tor from  Rhode  Island,  Hon.  Henry  B.  Anthony ; whose  period  of  ser- 
vice, in  fact,  had  he  completed  the  term  on  which  he  last  entered,  would 
have  been  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  senator  whatever. 

(2)  Joseph  Stanton,  Jr.;  William  Bradford;  Ray  Greene;  and  Christopher 

Ellery. 

(3)  April  7,  1794.  “Annals  of  congress,”  3d  congress,  p.  81. 

G) February  18,  1795.  “Annals  of  congress,”  3d  congress,  p.  827. 

(5) February  18,  1795.  “Annals  of  congress,”  3d  congress,  p.  828. 

(6) May  29,  1797.  “Annals  of  congress,”  5th  congress,  I.  16. 

(7)  July  20,  1790.  “Annals  of  congress,”  1st  congress,  I.  1015;  compare 

also  7th  congress,  2d  session,  p.  91. 

(3)  Webster’s  “Works,”  I.  200. 

(9)  “Annals  of  congress,”  3d  congress,  p.  32,  07,  70,  87. 

(10)  April  8,  1794. 
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issue,  hoping  “that  the  country  may  escape  being  involved  in 
the  war.” 

Events^  were  fast  crystallizing  the  opposing  elements  in 
congress,  into  definitely  organized  political  parties,  in  avowed 
opposition  to  each  other.  It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  reproduce 
for  ourselves  any  conception  of  the  partisan  bitterness  which 
was  successively  occasioned  by  the  nomination^  of  Mr.  Jay  as 
minister  to  England,  by  his  confirmation  after  a close  struggle,^ 
and  by  the  disclosure'^  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  negotiated. 
The  treaty  was  finally  confirmed,  and  received  the  signature 
of  President  Washington.  It  is  a significant  indication  of  the 
state  of  feeling  at  this  time,  that  this  action  by  the  man  who 
was  “first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen”  exposed  him  to 
attacks  upon  his  motives,  of  the  most  malicious  nature.^  The 
position  of  the  Federalist  party  was,  at  this  time,  and  for  some 
years  to  come,  a strikingly  patriotic  one.  In  the  face  of  a 
popular  and  turbulent  opposition,  it  steadfastly  urged  those 
measures  which  appeared  to  be  the  essential  and  vital  ones.  The 
strength  of  the  Federalist  party  in  Rhode  Island  is  not  a little 
singular  when  one  considers  how  recently  the  hottest  opposition'’’ 
to  all  the  foundation  principles  of  this  party  had  kept  this  state 
outside  the  union.  Even  the  wild  indignation  aroused  by  the 


(1) One  event  which  very  noticeably  hastened  this  tendency  was  the  issue  by 

Great  Britain,  in  November,  1793,  of  the  well-known  “Order  in  council,’ 
relative  to  neutral  vessels.  (Hildreth’s  United  States,”  IV.  486). 

(2)  April  16,  1794.  (Washington’s  “Writings,”  X.  404). 

(3) April  19,  1794.  (Hildreth’s  “United  States,”  IV.  488). 

(4) June  29,  1795.  (Hildreth’s  “United  States,”  IV.  547).  (Schoaler’s 

“United  States,”  I.  294-95). 

(5) It  was  at  this  time  that  Washington  was  led  to  declare  that  he  “would 

rather  be  in  his  grave  than  in  the  presidency.” 

(6)  As  pointed  out  elsewhere  by  the  present  editor,  (Foster’s  “Stephen  Hop- 

kins,” II.  154),  “it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  opposing  forces  had 
worn  themselves  out  in  the  contest;  for  it  is  a very  significant  fact  that, 
from  this  time  [1790]  on,  so  long  as  there  was  any  active  federalist  party, 
Rhode  Island  was  a federalist  state.” 
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negotiation  of  Jay’s  treaty  with  Great  Britain  did  not  succeed 
in  shaking  its  soundness  in  tliis  regard.^ 

Jay’s  treaty,  hoAvever,  was  a very  serious  matter  ; and  thus 
early  in  the  history  of  the  government,  was  the  occasion  of 
putting  its  endurance  to  a severe  strain.  It  can  hardly  be 
wondered  at  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  with  it.  “England,” 
says  a recent  writer,  “was  still  at  liberty  to  impress  American 
seamen,  to  harass  American  commerce,  and  to  shut  it  out  from 
the  AVest  India  trade.”'  Yet  those  wlio  with  Washington,  felt 
that  it  must  be  sustained,  while  regretting  its  inadaquacy,  were 
well  assured  that  far  worse  consequences  would  follow  its 
rejection.  There  are  few  more  impressive  instances  of  deliber- 
ative oratory  on  record,  than  the  justly  celebrated  speech  of 
Fisher  Ames,  on  the  question  of  ratifying  the  treaty.^  Senator 
Foster,  writing  to  his  friend.  Dr.  Drowne,  Jan.  22,  1796, 
remarked  : 

“The  treaty  with  the  British  is  strongly  threatened  with  a 
severe  attack  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  Should  a vote 
be  obtained,  disapproving  it,  * * * probably  the  final  result 

would  be  a war  with  Great  Britain.” 

Most  of  the  Federalists  at  this  time  were  favorable,  on  the 
whole,  to  Mr.  Adams,  as  a successor  to  President  AYashington, 
who  now  insisted  on  retiring  permanently  from  public  life. 
Senator  Foster,  writing  Dec.  18,  1796,  to  Dr.  Drowne, 
declares  with  evident  satisfaction  : “I  congratulate  you  on  the 
election  of  Mr.  Adams.  There  is  a prospect  of  our  country 
being  respectable  and  happy,  under  his  administration.”  Un- 


(1) Fisher  Ames,  who  spent  several  days  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  early  autumn 

of  1795,  wrote  as  follows  to  his  friend,  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  : “At  Providence  the  anti-federal  party  is  very  inconsidera- 

ble, and  I was  happy  to  see  in  that  state  (Rhode  Island)  symptoms  of  a 
just  pride  in  their  present  state.”  “I  made  conversation  at  all  the  coun- 
try taverns,  and  I think  the  yeomanry  are  yet  right.”  (Printed  in  Wol- 
cott’s “Memoirs  of  the  administrations  of  Washington  and  John  Adams,” 
I.  229). 

(2)  Johnston’s  “History  of  American  politics,”  p.  35. 

(3)  April  28,  1796.  (Printed  in  the  “Works”  of  Fisher  Ames,  II.  37-71 ; Ben- 

ton’s “Abridgment  of  debates,”  I.  743-48). 
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fortunately,  this  prospect  was  soon  clouded  ; and  the  succeed- 
ing four  years  witnessed  the  most  serious  misunderstandings 
and  entano^lements  in  the  conduct  of  home  affairs. 

The  ten  years  of  Senator  Foster’s  stay  in  Philadelphia^  were 
full  of  interest  to  him.  It  was  at  that  time  the  chief  city  of 
the  country,  and  in  his  correspondence  will  be  found  frequent 
references  to  the  life  of  the  city  at  that  period,  and  to  the  emi- 
nent men  in  its  society.^  Memoranda  are  occasionally  found, 
also,  of  the  additions  made  to  his  private  library,  from  the 
bookstores  of  that  city  ; to  his  attendance  on  public  lectures 
and  addresses;^  and  to  occasional  dramatic  performances.^ 
During  the  year  1796,  as  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Drowne,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  a French  family,  for  the 
purpose  as  he  says,  “of  making  greater  proficiency  in  the 
French  language,”  which  he  had  already  studied  in  college  and 
by  himself.  A familiar  acquaintance  with  the  officers  among 
the  French  allies^  during  the  war  had  also  been  of  service. 
He  farther  says,  in  the  letter  just  cited  : “I  find  it  of  great 

(1) The  sessions  of  congress  were  held  at  Philadelphia  from  December  G,  1790, 

until  the  year  1800.  In  November  of  the  latter  year  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  the  city  of  Washington.  Philadelphia  had  in  1800 
a population  of  69,403.  (“Compendium  of  7th  U.  S.  census,”  p.  192). 

(2) May  13,  1796,  he  writes  of  being  at  Dr.  Shippen’s,  whose  well  preserved 

mansion  still  stands,  near  Fairmount  Park.  June  29,  1797,  he  speaks 
not  only  of  dining  with  President  Adams,  within  a few  days,  but  also  at 
Dr.  Casper  Wistar’s.  The  receptions  at  Dr.  Wistar’s  soon  afterwards 
developed  into  a somewhat  permanent  institution.  Watson,  in  his 
“Annals  of  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania,”  (II.  497),  remarks  : “These 
evening  parties,  for  which  Philadelphia  society  is  remarkable,  were  be- 
gun by  Dr.  Casper  Wistar  in  1799,  by  his  call  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  to  his  house,  once  a week,  during  the  winter.” 

(3) December  18,  1796,  he  writes  of  having  listened  that  day  to  Dr.  Benjamin 

Rush’s  eulogium  on  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  late  president  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

C4)  April  5,  1798,  he  writes  of  having  attended  a performance  of  Shakespeare’s 
“King  Lear.” 

(5) Among  those  with  whom  he  had  a familiar  acquaintance  was  Lafayette,  as 
appears  from  Stone’s  “Our  French  allies,”  p.  30.  In  the  assignment  of 
officers’  quarters  in  1780,  Major  de  Beville  was  his  guest;  and  in  1778 
the  Marquis  de  Fleury.  (Stone’s  “Our  French  allies,”  p.  321,  35-36). 
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advantage  to  me.  I have  now  a considerable  acquaintance 
among  the  French  in  this  city.”  Possibly  it  was  his  proficiency 
in-this  connection  which  caused  him  to  be  appointed/  Dec.  19, 
1800,  on  a committee  “to  prepare  a translation  of  so  much  of 
the  journal  of  the  late  envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  plen- 
ipotentiary, of  tlie  United  States,  to  the  French  republic,  as 
is  communicated  in  the  French  language.”  It  does  not  appear 
that  his  connection  with  his  French  friends,  or  his  wide 
acquaintance  among  them,  in  any  way  warped  his  judgment 
in  the  Gallic  infatuation  of  1796." 

In  1797,  so  threatening  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  that  an 
extra  session  of  congress  was  called.  May  18,  1797,  Mr. 
Foster  writes  from  his  seat  in  the  senate:  “I  think  an  envoy 
extraordinary  will  be  appointed  to  France, — more  perhaps 
because  one  was  sent  to  England  than  for  any  good  reason 
besides.”  Of  the  president’s  foreign  policy  he  writes,  a few 
weeks  later  : ^ — “His  policy  is  firm,  steady,  and  right  forward  ; 
the  Jeffersonian  policy  more  compliant  to  the  views  of 
France.”  ^ In  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  this 
session  of  congress  and  the  re-assembling  of  that  body  in  ^7ovem- 
ber,  events  in  France  had  forced  Pinckney,  the  American  minis- 
ter, to  his  determined  declaration: — “Millions  for  defence, 
not  one  cent  for  tribute.”^  Senator  Foster,  writing,  April  27, 


(1)  Annals  of  congress.  7th  congress,  p.  767. 

(2)  June  29,  1797,  Senator  Poster  writes  of  a toast  being  given  by  Thomas 

Jefferson,  in  these  words  : “General  Buonaparte;  he  seems  to  be  one  of 
our  best  friends  and  mentions  the  fact  in  a by  no  meansapproving  tone. 

(3) June  29,  1797. 

Win  this  same  letter  Senator  Foster  objects  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s  policy  as  be- 
ing “less  determined  in  support  of  so  strict  a neutrality  as  the  late  Pres- 
ident Washington  undertook  to  establish.”  The  principles  of  Washing- 
ton’s “Farewell  address  ” (delivered  scarcely  a year  before  this),  in  warn- 
ing against  foreign  entanglements,  were  still  fresh  in  mind. 

There  is  a letter  of  Senator  Foster  to  John  Howland,  dated  April  16, 
1798,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  “threatening  storm  ” resulting  from  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country.  (Printed  in  Stone’s  “.lohn  Howland,” 
p.  168-69). 

(S)Bradford’s  “History  of  federal  government,”  p.  96. 
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1798,  to  Dr.  Drowne,  said:  “The  dispatches  from  our  envoys 
to  France  too  plainly  indicate  what  is  corning.”  “We  have 
once  contended  successfully  against  one  nation,  for  our  inde- 
pendence. We  must  not  give  it  up  to  another,  when  we  have 
done  so  much  to  obtain  and  establish  it.” 

The  remainder  of  President  Adams's  administration  is  little 
more  than  a record  of  mistakes,  misunderstandings,  and  almost 
inexcusable  blunders  on  the  part  of  all  parties.  In  June, 
1798,  the  “alien  law”  and  the  almost  equally  ill-considered 
“sedition  law  ” came  up  for  their  final  action,  and  were  passed 
in  the  senate  by  the  full  vote  of  the  New  England  Federalists, 
(Senator  Foster  included).  Congress  adjourned  in  July,  after 
animated  discussion  on  the  question  of  raising  an  army,  and 
the  appointment  of  a commander-in-chief ; and  after  the  presi- 
dent had  announced  that  there  was  now  an  end  to  negotiations 
with  the  French  republic.  In  the  months  which  followed  the 
adjournment  of  congress,  a deep-seated  feeling  of  resentment 
and  indignation  began  to  manifest  itself  throughout  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  strongly  Republican  districts  ; and  culmi- 
nated late  in  this  year  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  next,  in  the 
passage  of  the  momentous  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions. 
In  February,  1799,  President  Adams  took  the  step  which  has 
been  variously  characterized  as  the  most  praiseworthy  and  the 
most  blameworthy  of  his  career,  the  nomination  of  three  envoys 
to  France.  The  envoys  were  successful  in  their  mission,  but 
from  this  time  onward,  the  break  between  the  president  and 
the  majority  of  the  Federalist  party  was  an  irremediable  one. 

When  in  1800  the  time  drew  near  for  the  selection  of 
presidential  candidates,  the  Federalist  leaders  found  themselves 
in  a most  perplexing  situation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  candi- 
date most  prominently  urged  was  Thomas  Jefferson,— a man 
who  stood  in  their  minds  for  the  most  objectionable  of  political 
principles,  and  in  whom  they  had  no  confidence.  On  the  other 
was  John  Adams, — a man  who  had  gradually  but  very  com- 
pletely, alienated  their  confidence  by  his  course  since  1797. 
The  outcome  of  their  action  is  well  known.  Defeated  as  a 
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party,  by  the  popular  vote,  at  the  election  in  November,  1800, 
they  found  the  decision  of  the  case  committed  to  their  senators 
in  Congress.  The  three  months  of  uncertainty  and  excitement 
which  followed,  closed  with  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s 
election,  Feb.  19,  1801.  A letter  written  by  Senator  Foster 
at  almost  the  very  moment  of  declaring  the  vote  bears  witness 
to  the  “high  political  fever”  which  prevailed. 

The  support  of  Aaron  Burr  by  the  Federalist  senators 
from  the  New  England  states,  (including  Senator  Foster  and 
Senator  Greene  of  Rhode  Island),  is  one  of  the  least  credita- 
ble acts  in  the  early  political  history  of  the  country.  The  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  its  occurrence  has  by  no  means  served 
to  diminish  the  regret  with  which  the  participation  of  these 
senators  in  it  must  be  viewed.  “The  Federal  members,”  says 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  “took  a course,  success  in  which 
would  have  proved  a misfortune,  and  wherein  failure  sunk 
them  forever  in  the  public  esteem.”^ 

In  November,  1800,  Senator  Foster’s  younger  brother, 
Dwiofht,  who  from  1793  to  1799  had  been  a member  of  the 
national  House  of  Representatives,  entered  the  upper  house  as  one 
of  the  senators  from  Massachusetts.  For  nearly  three  years,  the 
two  brothers  sat  together  in  the  senate.  Dwight  resigned  his  seat 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  and  retired  at  the  same  time 
with  his  brother,  Theodore,  in  March,  1803.  An  examination 
of  the  record  of  debates  and  votes  shows  an  interesting  diver- 
gence of  action  on  the  part  of  the  two  brothers,  who  seem 
oftener  to  have  divided  than  to  have  acted  together,  on  ques- 
tions of  minor  importance.  Dwight’s  retirement  from  national 
politics  was  but  the  beginning  of  a long  and  useful  career  in  his 
own  state  of  Massachusetts.^  With  Theodore,  however,  his 


(1) C.  F.  Adams’s  “Life  of  John  Adams,”  (ed.  1856),  p.  595,  (published  as  v. 

1,  of  Adams’s  “Works”).  Compare  also  some  interesting  contemporary 
letters,  printed  in  G.  C.  Mason’s  “Iteminiscences  of  Newport,”  p.  108-15. 

(2) He  was  a judge  of  the  Worcester  county  court  of  common  pleas,  (1801-11)  ; 

a member  of  Governor  Brooks’s  council,  1818;  and  from  1811  until  the 
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return  to  Providence  was  the  beginning  of  an  almost  total 
withdrawal  from  public  life. 

Senator  Foster,  in  closing  his  thirteen  years’  term  of  sen- 
atorial service, — one  of  the  longest  on  record, — appears  to 
have  done  so  not  merely  with  willingness,  but  with  a feeling, 
as  indicated  by  his  letters,  which  amounted  almost  to  eagerness. 
The  language  of  these  letters  strikingly  recalls,  in  fact,  the 
similar  feeling  of  Kufus  Choate,  already  mentioned,^  who  like 
him,  many  years  later,  sat  as  a senator  in  this  very  body,  and 
like  him,  retired  with  intense  satisfaction  to  resume  his  studies 
and  home  occupations. 

Mr.  Choate  ‘diad  been,”  says  one  of  his  biographers,^  ^‘a 
senator  in  congress,  but  as  he  grew  old  he  disliked  everything 

end  of  his  life,  (1823),  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bar. 

His  grandson,  Dwiglit  Foster,  was  in  1866  appointed  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  He  served  in  1877  as  the 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Halifax  fishery  com- 
mission. (“Documents  and  proceedings  of  the  Halifax  commission, 
1877,”  Washington,  1878,  I.  6-10,  12). 

He  died  at  his  home  in  Boston,  April  18  of  the  present  year,  (1884). 
Judge  Foster  was  from  1856  to  1863,  and  again  from  1880  to  his  death,  a 
member  of  the  executive  council  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  that  society,  April  21,  1884,  a minute  in 
relation  to  his  death  was  adopted.  In  his  character  as  a Supreme 
Court  judge,  remarks  this  minute,  “he  was  eminent  among  distinguished 
associates;”  and  it  farther  says:  “In  the  attention  now  devoted  to 
heredity,  it  will  be  noticed  the  great-grandfather  and  the  grandfather  of 
our  associate,  Hon.  Jedediah  Foster  and  Hon.  Dwight  Foster,  were 
judges  and  respected  legal  authorities  in  their  time,  and  his  father,  Hon. 
Alfred  Dwight  Foster,  was  a well-read  lawyer,  though  he  did  not  prac- 
tice.” (Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April  21, 
1884,  p.  94-95).  Judge  Foster  was  also  an  accomplished  historical  investi- 
gator, and  the  report  of  the  council,  (“Proceedings,”  above  cited,  p. 
Ill),  dwells  with  exceptional  emphasis  on  the  loss  to  the  society  sus- 
tained by  his  death. 

(1) See  page  111. 

(2) Edwin  P.  Whipple,  in  “Some  recollections  of  Kufus  Choate,”  p.  30. 

Compare  Senator  Foster’s  letters  to  Dr.  Drowne.  Compare  also  quota- 
tions from  some  of  them,  in  a “History  of  Rhode  Island,”  (published 
1878),  p.  183-34.  His  “literary  tastes,”  as  quoted  in  Dwight’s  geneal- 
ogy, “personal  friendships,  and  love  of  nature,  were  far  dearer  to  him 
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in  politics  which  drew  him  away  from  his  library  during  the 
brief  hours  of  leisure  which  his  professional  engagements  enabled 
him  to  enjoy.” 

Together  with  his  life-long  friend,  Dr.  Drowne,  Senator 
Foster  withdrew  at  once  from  public  life  to  his  estate  at  Fos- 
ter, K.  I.,  the  town  which  had  been  named  in  honor  of  him  in 
1781.^  The  two  friends  found  here  abundant  scope  for  the 
gratification  of  their  literary  and  classical  predilections.  Both 
of  them  had  passed  the  age  of  fifty  ; both  had  been  in  college 
together  ; both  had  been  companions  in  delightful  studies  and 
in  youthful  recreations  ; both  had  been  most  assiduous  corre- 
spondents through  the  years  which  had  since  elapsed,  during 
which  Dr.  Drowne  had  served  as  a surgeon  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  studied  medicine  at  London,  Paris  and  Amsterdam, 
and  aided  in  planting  the  infant  settlement  on  the  Ohio.  At  this 
sightly  and  healtliful  location,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Mount  Hygeia,  they  took  up  their  abode  with  their  families, 
“surrounded,”  says  a recent  writer,^  “by  such  comforts  as  the 
time  and  their  means  afforded.  They  communed  together,  as 
in  their  boyhood  they  had  planned,  writing  verses  full  of  class- 
ical allusions,  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  age,  and  engaging  in 
their  favorite  studies.”  Yet,  “while  enjoying  their  ‘learned 
leisure,’  they  found  time  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  town.” 
Senator  Foster  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
a post-office,  a bank,  and  a library, — the  latter  being  contrib- 

than  pecuniary  gain.”  It  is  probable  that  be  was  sornewliat  too  indiffer- 
ent to  the  accumulation  of  property. 

(1) His  second  marriage  (to  Miss  Esther  Bowen  Millard),  occurred  a few 

months  after  his  return  from  Philadelphia,  (June  18,  1803).  She  died 
December  29,  1815,  aged  thirty ; and  the  last  thirteen  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  chiefly  at  Providence  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tillingliast, 
whose  husband,  Stephen  Tillingliast,  was  a grandson  of  his  old  friend, 
Stephen  Hojikins,  and  was  named  for  him.  It  is  of  interest  to  notice 
that  while  Senator  Theodore  Foster’s  daughter  thus  married  a descend- 
ant of  one  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  (Stephen  Hop- 
kins), Senator  Dwight  Foster’s  grandson,  (the  late  Judge  Dwight  Foster, 
of  Boston),  married  a descendant  of  another  of  the  signers,  (Roger 
Sherman).  (Dwight  Genealogy,  II.  G36,  656). 

(2)  Mr.  Robert  Grieve,  in  “Picturesque  Rhode  Island,”  p.  165. 
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uted  almost  wholly  by  him,  and  presented  to  the  town.^  He 
also  interested  himself  in  the  very  marked  reconstruction  and 
improvement  of  the  main  road  from  Providence  to  Woodstock 
and  Hartford.  That  “portion  of  the  road,”  says  the  writer 
just  quoted,  which- passed  through  Senator  Foster’s  farm  “was 
made  of  great  width,  and  was  named  by  him  the  ‘Appian 
Way.’  ” 

The  closing  years  of  Senator  Foster’s  life,  from  1803  to 
1828,  were  also  devoted  very  largely  to  a continuation  of  those 
historical  studies  and  researches,  begun  early  in  life  under  the 
influence  of  Governor  Hopkins’s  suggestions  and  cooperation, 
and  interrupted  by  his  long  term  of  public  service.  He 
became,  in  fact,  the  most  assiduous  antiquarian  within  the 
limits  of  the  state.  Not  only  at  his  own  home  did  he  prose- 
cute these  researches  into  the  early  history  of  the  colony,  but 
to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  the  preservation  of  much  that  would 
inevitably,  but  for  his  exertions,  have  perished.  It  was  his 
practice,  on  hearing  of  an  historical  document  of  interest  and 
value,  at  Newport,  at  Boston,  at  Cambridge,  or  at  New  Haven, 
to  visit  the  place  where  it  could  be  seen,  and  either  secure  it 
for  his  collection,  or  else  preserve  a copy  of  it.  It  will  prob- 
ably never  be  known  how  largely  subsequent  investigators  are 
under  obligations  to  him  in  this  regard.  In  his  long  contem- 
plated  project  of  a history  of  the  state,  he  was  b}’-  no  means  so 
successful.  He  did  something  towards  grouping  his  material, 
and  made  a beginning  in  the  construction  of  a part  of  the  his- 
tory, but  left  it  uncompleted.  His  essential  service,  however, 
was  that  of  a collector  of  material.  He  died  Jan.  13,  1828.^ 

(1)  A list  of  some  of  the  books  presented  by  him  to  that  library,  neatly  i)rinted 

on  one  side  of  a sheet,  is  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Stafford 
Drowne,  of  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 

(2) It  is  somewhat  singular  that  there  is  not  at  present  a single  one  of  his 

descendants,  bearing  the  name  of  the  family,  in  Providence.  Of  the 
descendants  of  Senator  Poster  through  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Tillinghast, 
(descendants  of  Governor  Hopkins  as  well),  no  less  than  six  have  been 
graduated  at  Brown  University, — one  of  them,  Theodore  Foster  Tilling- 
hast, being  a member  of  the  class  of  1884. 

10 
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Senator  Foster,  while  by  no  means  distinguished  among 
the  public  men  of  his  time,  was  in  many  respects  a most  useful 
man.  His  early  life  was  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
striking,  from  a political  point  of  view,  offering  as  it  did, 
admirable  opportunities  for  the  signal  services  which  he  ren- 
dered, during  the  revolution  ; in  connection  with  the  j)rotests  of 
the  town  of  Providence  against  the  paper  money  measures  ; and  in 
the  adoption  of  the  United  States  constitution.  His  congres- 
sional life,  though  comprising  not  a few  instances  of  valuable 
and  thoughtful  service,  Avas  not  what  would  be  looked  for  in  a 
man  of  a decided  bent  for  public  life,^  and  he  apparently  never 
showed  any  indications  of  pronounced  statesmanship.  His 
closing  years  were  among  the  most  useful  of  his  life,  and  his 
labors  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical  material 
and  his  agency  in  the  organization  of  the  Phode  Island  Histor- 
ical Society,^  will  cause  his  name  to  be  long  remembered  by 
his  grateful  successors  in  the  same  field  of  research.^ 


(1) Indeed  it  would  appear  that  his  father,  Judge  Foster,  dying  at  the  age  of 

fifty-four,  gave  promise  of  attaining  greater  eminence  in  public  life,  had 
his  life  been  spared,  than  either  of  his  two  sons,  Theodore  and  Dwight. 

(2)  He  was  one  of  its  earliest  members  and  first  officers.  In  October,  1800, 

while  still  in  the  senate.  Senator  Foster  was  elected  a corresponding 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  on  the  nomination  of 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Freeman,  the  minister  of  King’s  Chapel.  (“Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,”  I.  134-35).  With  Thomas 
Wallcut,  the  first  recording  secretary  of  that  society,  he  carried  on  a corre- 
spondence in  relation  to  the  writings  of  Roger  Williams.  There  is 
an  extract  from  a letter  of  Senator  Foster  to  Rev.  Dr.  John  Eliot, 
December  29,  1800,  printed  in  the  “Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,”  I.  133,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  undertaking  the 
preparation  of  the  history  of  Rhode  Island,  earlier  begun  by  Governor 
Hopkins. 

(3) Tlie  foregoing  brief  memoir  has  been  appended  to  thes(F original  papers  on 

early  Rliode  Island  history,  with  a view  to  furnishing  some  opportunity 
to  judge  of  their  writer’s  facilities  for  making  these  collections. 

A similar  sketch  of  Governor  Hopkins  might  with  equal  propriety  have 
been  added,  were  it  not  that  this  ground  has  been  traversed  by  the  pres- 
ent editor,  in  the  publication  (1884)  of  “Stephen  Hopkins,  a Rhode 
Island  statesman.”  By  William  E.  Foster.  (R.  I.  Historical  Tracts, 
No.  19). 
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By  henry  C.  dorr. 


THE  NARRAGANSETTS. 


All  the  burdens  of  Rhode  Island,  while  her  people  were 
few  and  poor,  were  light,  when  eompared  with  those  she 
endured  from  the  Narragansetts.  Danger  was  ever  present. 
Indian  disquiets  intruded  themselves  everywhere,  and  often 
superseded  all  other  topics.  They  were  at  the  Town  Meeting, 
and  the  Town  Mill,  at  the  wedding  feast  and  the  Militia  train- 
ing, and  were  especially  alarming  to  the  household,  when  the 
head  of  the  family  was  away  from  home.  If  the  toj)ics  of  Wil- 
liams’s letters  bore  any  proportion  to  the  ordinary  employment 
of  his  thoughts,  we  may  believe  that  nearly  half  of  his  lifetime 
wore  away,  not  in  the  promotion  of  intellectual  or  moral  good, 
but  in  giving  a safe  direction  to  Indian  politics.  These  had  but 
one  advantage.  They  were  better  than  the  sectarian  quarrels 
which  they  did  so  much  to  prevent  or  to  exclude.  The  annoy- 
ing and  demoralising  presence  of  the  Indians  was  ever  near.  A 
generation  passed  away,  with  no  abatement  of  the  evil,  but  only 
with  the  prospect  of  its  ending  in  a bloody  collision,  in  the  not 
distant  future. 

That  we  may  rightly  estimate  the  Narragansetts,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  settlers  towards  them,  let  us  endeavour  to  see 
them  as  the  founders  saw  them — not  as  antiquaries  or  as  lin- 
guists, but  in  the  cold  light  of  every-day  life.  Our  settlers 
were  not,  like  the  founders  of  Boston,  occupiers  of  a territory 
whose  former  inhabitants  had  been  wasted  away  by  pestilence, 
until  their  force  was  nearly  gone.  The  planters  of  Mooshassuc 
were  from  the  first,  confronted  with  a tribe  whose  strength  was 
unbroken,  and  whose  numbers  were  many  fold  superior  to  their 
own.  The  situation  proposed  only  the  question  how,  in  the 
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midst  of  poverty  and  isolation,  to  devise  measures  of  pnblic 
safety  and  peace. 

Blit  one  of  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island  felt  any  interest 
in  the  origin  and  history  of  tlie  Narragansetts.  The  Indians 
wondered  that  any  one  cared  for  what  was  of  so  little  interest 
to  themselves,  and  should  he  so  curious  about  tliem. 

“ Tliey  say  themselves,  that  they  have  sjirung  and  grownc 
up  in  that  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wildcrnessc.”^ 
But  in  spite  of  the  trivial  aid  wliich  he  received  from  any  rpiar- 
ter,  Williams  persevered  until  he  had  mastered  “the  barbarous 
rookie  speech  ” of  the  Narragansetts.  AYe  are  supplied  with 
ample  materials  for  our  judgment  of  them,  from  the  writings  of 
Williams  alone.  He  saw  and  carefully  studied  them  before 
they  had  become  corrupted  by  the  trade  and  the  “strong 
waters”  of  the  English,  or  had  added  anything  to  their  own 
native  virtues  or  vices.  He  came  among  the  Narragansetts,  not 
as  an  explorer  or  an  archaeologist,  but  as  a missionary  of  more 
than  ordinary  hopefulness  and  enthusiasm,  believing  tliat  many 
of  them  were  ready  to  welcome  Christianity  and  civilisation.^ 

He  therefore  sought  eagerly  for  all  their  better  traits  of 
character,  which  he  has  noted  in  his  “Key”  to  tlieir  language. 
By  this  book,  they  have  been  estimated  in  subseipient  genera- 
tions. The  letters  of  AA^illiams,  written  during  many  earlier  and 
later  years,  exhibit  his  judgment  as  modified  by  experience  and 
by  disappointment.  It  becomes  far  less  favourable  as  years  go 
on,  and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  early  difficulties 
and  dangers  of  his  Plantation . 

Topics  more  grave  and  urgent  than  Indian  antiquities'"^ 
en2:rossed  the  attention  of  Williams.  He  either  made  few 
enquiries  respecting  them,  or  learned  little  which  he  deemed 

(1) Roger  Williams’s  “Key  into  the  language  of  An)erica,”  p.  19.  The  refer- 

ences to  Williams’s  “Key,”  are  to  the  edition  of  1827,  published  by  the 
K.  I.  Historical  Society,  Vol.  I of  its  Collections. 

(2) Key,  pp.  18,  21,  22,  24,  40. 

(3) Key,  p.  101.  The  Indians  disliked  the  mention  of  their  dead,  or  any  enqui- 

ries ^ahout  them.  Williams  doubtless  respected  their  prejudices,  and 
hence  their  traditions  and  history  have  been  lost. 
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worthy  of  preservation.  He  has  sketehed  from  his  own  view, 
a vigorous  outline  of  the  last  generation  of  the  Narragansetts, 
which  had  a national  life.  Little  more  is  needed  in  a view  of 
their  relations  with  the  race  which  has  supplanted  them. 

The  Biblical  studies  of  the  founders  of  New  England  awak- 
ened a lively  interest  in  the  origin  of  the  strange  people  with 
whom  they  had  formed  an  unwilling  acquaintance.  Some  in 
Europe  and  America  were  reluctant  to  admit  that  a race  whose 
barbaric  manners  were  at  every  point  in  contrast  with  their  own, 
could  have  a common  ancestry  with  themselves.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  opinion  was  widely  diffused  that  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  were  by  natural  descent  and  generation , children  of 
the  devil.  Some  of  the  theologians  who  were  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  the  Straits  of  Behring,  and  who  imagined  that  the 
shortest  route  from  Asia  was  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn,  found 
it  difficult  to  explain  to  their  own  satisfaction,  how,  without 
such  a parentage,  thousands  of  barbarians  could  have  found 
their  way  across  the  Pacific,  and  have  been  diffused  over  the 
American  Continent.  The  earliest  historian  of  Massachusetts, 
Hubbard,  adopted  a more  moderate  hypothesis.^  Beferring 
with  approval  to  the  learned  Joseph  Mede,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  at  some  remote  and  undisco verable  period,  the  devil  find- 
ing the  old  world  no  longer  suited  to  his  operations,  “seduced  a 
company  of  silly  wretches”  for  his  own  abominable  and  “diaboli- 
cal service,”  into  a wilderness  where  they  practice  their  diabolic 
rites  without  hindrance  or  obstruction.^  This  opinion  “carries 
the  greatest  probability  of  truth  with  it.”'^ 

(1) Hubbard,  “General  history  of  New  England,”  chap.  6. 

(2)  In  an  equally  enlightened  spirit,  Hubbard,  chap.  7,  thought  that  the  re- 

ligion and  manners  of  the  Indians  were  mere  diabolism,  and  unworthy  of 
Christian  enquiry.  To  the  like  effect  see  Johnson’s  “Wonder-working 
Providence,”  2d  series,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VIII.  28-29.  So,  Winslow, 
2d  series,  IX.  94.  “The  pnieses  are  men  of  great  courage  and  wisdom, 
and  to  these  also  the  devil  appeareth  more  familiarly  than  to  others,  and 
as  we  conceive  maketh  covenant  with  them  to  preserve  them  from  death,” 
etc.  See  Upham’s  “Salem  Witchcraft,”  I.  396,  et  subs,  for  other  cita- 
tions. 

(3) 2d  series.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V.  26. 
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Neither  AVilliams  nor  Eliot  entertained  siieli  inlniinan  fan- 
cies. They  believed  that  the  Indians  of  New  England  as  ])ar- 
takers  in  their  common  humanity,  were  entitled  to  their  kindly 
regard.  Since  their  day,  little  has  hecn  added  to  onr  knowl- 
edge of  the  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes.  \ better  study  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  confirms  the  old  opinion  that  the  primitive  .Vmer- 
ican  races  were  the  ofishoots  or  emigrants  from  some  of  them. 
Their  physiognomy — their  barbarous  trophies,^  the  hanging  ii[) 
of  the  hands  and  heads  of  enemies — their  lunar  months,"  their 
holding  tribes  and  families,  subject  to  vengeance  for  the  acts 
and  crimes  of  their  members^ — their  habits  of  long  pro- 
tracted mourning — were  but  some  of  their  inheritances  from 
Central  Asia,  in  an  early  period  of  the  world.  In  the  present 
state  of  ethnological  science,  Ave  may  be  content  to  leave  the 
subject  where  Williams  left  it,  and  to  conclude  with  hind  that 
“their  originall  and  descent”  are  from  Adam  and  Noah,  “but  for 
their  later  descent  and  Avhence  they  came  into  those  parts,  it 
seems  as  hard  to  finde,  as  to  finde  the  well  head  of  some  fresh 
streame,  which  running  many  miles  out  of  the  countrey  to  the 
salt  ocean,  hath  met  \vith  many  mixing  streames  by  the  way.” 

In  recent  years,  there  have  been  attempts  to  estimate  the 
period  of  their  sojourn  upon  American  soil.  Those  who  have 
last  engaged  in  such  enquiries  have  met  with  little  better  suc- 
cess than  their  predecessors.  The  Indians  of  New  England 
left  no  historical  monuments  and  had  no  ancient  traditions  which 
indicated  an  abode  of  many  centuries  upon  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board.^ The  facts  upon  which  modern  conjectures  (we  can 

(1) Key,  p.  60. 

(2) Key,  pp.  69-70. 

(3)  Key,  pp.  45,  76.  In  case  of  robbery,  justice  was  sought  from  the  nation  of 

the  offender.  Gen.  Gookin  says — he  wrote  in  1674 — all  the  family  are 
concerned  to  revenge  robbery  or  murder,  unless  satisfied  by  a payment  of 
wampumpeage.  1st  series.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I.  149. 

(4) Key,  p.  19. 

G)Key,  p.  19.  Their  isolation  had  been  so  long  continued  that  they  had  lost 
all  traditions  of  any  other  races  of  mankind.  They  knew  nothing  of  any 
other  people  but  themselves. 
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scarcely  call  them  inferences)  have  been  fonnded,  are  themselves 
uncertain.  We  are  still  donbtfnl  whether  the  Narragansetts 
were  in  the  seventeenth  century  still  as  powerfnl  as  their  fathers, 
or  whether  they  were  at  their  first  contact  with  Englishmen  the 
mere  remnant  of  a race  once  mimerons,  but  now  l)ecome 
stationary,  or,  under  imfavouralde  social  or  sanitary  conditions, 
slowly  declining  towards  extinction.  Their  mythical  legends  of 
their  origin  were  not  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  story  of  the 
origin  of  Canonicus,  has  its  counterpart  in  the  traditions  of 
Western  tribes,  and  is  evidently  a survival  not  from  a recent 
generation,  but  from  centuries  long  gone  by.  Their  barbaric 
pride  of  race  admitted  no  equality  or  kindred  with  other  nations. 
It  distinguished  them  most  signally  from  all  the  African  tribes, 
and  has  ever  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  their  civilisation.  It  was 
evidently  an  inheritance  from  a conquering  ancestry. 

A far  more  practical  question  for  the  first  settlers  of  New- 
England  respeeted  the  numbers  of  the  as  yet  unknown  people 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal.  Whatever  may  have  been  their 
relative  importance  in  pre-historie  times,  it  would  seem  that  at 
the  arrival  of  the  English  in  Massachusetts  the  Narragansetts 
were  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  Indian  tribes.^  “The 
Bay  people  ” planted  themselves  in  a region  recently  depopulated 
(A.  D.  1610—12),  and  then  comparatively  unoccupied.  The 
Narragansetts  had  never  been  reduced  by  pestilence  or  humbled 
by  defeat.  They  were  a,  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
civilisation.  Their  numbers  were  never  accurately  known, 
but  only  estimated  by  men  of  whom  some  were  eager  for  mar- 
vels, but  quite  unaccustomed  to  statistics.^  These  estimates 
may  have  been  from  traditions  of  an  earlier  time,  or  else  fictions 
intended  to  overawe  the  settlers.  Gen.  Gookin  of  Massachu- 

(1) Key,  p.  28 — “the  chief  people  in  the  land.”  The  charter  of  Charles  II 

recites  that  the  Narragansetts  “are  the  most  potent  princes  and  people  of 

all  that  country.” 

(2)  Johnson’s  “Wonder-working  Providence.”  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  series, 

Vol.  II.  Book  2,  chap.  10,  p.  72,  says : The  Mattachusets  “were  a popu- 
lous nation  consisting  of  30,000  able  men,  now  brought  to  lesse  then  300.” 

(3)  1st  series.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  I.  148. 
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setts, ^ says  tliat  ‘ -the  Narragansitts  were  reckoned,  in  former  times, 
able  to  arm  for  war  more  tlian  five  thousand  men  as  ancient 
Indians  say.”  They  never  made  any  such  display  of  force  dur- 
ing their  historic  period.'  AVilliams  fell  into  no  such  exaggera- 
tion, but  after  six  years’  abode  among  them  he  indulged  in  no 
conjectures,  and  seems  to  have  gained  no  certain  information.^ 
Their  wandering  life  made  an  enumeration  of  the  Narragansetts 
difficult.  The  appearance  of  the  same  families  at  so  many 
separate  points,  led  to  an  overestimate  of  their  numbers.  The 
nation  was  finally  crushed  and  broken  down,  by  the  loss  of 
not  more  than  from  one  to  two  thousand  men.  After  that,  no 
one  was  curious  as  to  what  they  once  had  been,  until  enquiry 
was  too  late.  It  was  sufficient  for  the  first  settlers  of  Mooshas- 
suc  to  know  that  the  Narragansetts  were  greatly  their  superiors 
in  numbers  and  in  force  and  that  thus  it  was  necessary  to  observe 
a kindly  and  cautious  policy  towards  them. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Williams  began  his  study  of  the 
people  whom  he  hoped  to  reclaim  and  elevate.  His  first  observa- 
tion was,  that  whatever  the  duration  of  their  residence,  it  had 
not  developed  any  ability  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resources  of 
their  country,  or  even  to  guard  themselves  against  the  rigours 
of  its  climate.  Their  wigwams,  even  such  as  sheltered  two 
families,  were  but  small,  and  displayed  nothing  which  could  be 
called  carpentry.  The  wigwam  of  a single  household  was  “a 
little  round  house,”  “fourteen  or  sixteen  foot  over,”  and  larger 
in  proportion,  for  more  occupants. These  structures  were 
merely  poles  set  up  and  supported  by  cords ; stretched  out  in  a 


(1) Gookin,  p.  148.  Both  Plyaiouth  and  Massachusetts  were  depopulated 

about  1612-13.  The  Indians  of  Massachusetts  Bay  could  formerly  arm 
for  war  about  3000  men  of  whom  not  300  are  now  left  besides  women  and 
children. 

(2) Gookin,  p.  148. — “All  do  agree  they  were  a great  people.” 

(3) Key,  p.  28.  There  were  many  villages,  “it  may  be  a dozen  in  20  miles 

travell.”  Tlie  extent  or  population  of  one  of  these  villages  he  does  not 
mention. 

(4) Key,p.  48. 
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circle  and  fastened  to  the  ground.  These  were  covered  without, 
and  lined  within,  with  mats,  bark  or  skins — with  an  aperture  in 
the  top,  as  a substitute  for  a chimney.  The  occupants  had  little 
constructive  or  inventive  skill,  even  in  the  most  needful  arts  of 
life.  But  a few  of  them  learned  tlie  use  of  English  tools. 
Their  implements  were  of  the  stone  age — arrowheads,  hatchets, 
mortars  to  beat  corn  in,^  and  chisels — for  these  they  had  but  few 
uses.  All  iron  instruments  were  “gotten  from  the  English.”^ 
After  some  years,  a few  among  them  gained  a little  skill  in  tlie 
use  of  English  boards  and  nails,  and  did  some  small  work  for 
themselves.'^  Here  and  there,  one  could  fabricate  an  Englisli 
chest.  Their  chief  textile  manufacture  was  of  fishing  nets  of 
hemp,^  They  also  made  of  it,  baskets  and  bags  or  sacks,'’  some 
of  which  would  hold  five  or  six  bushels  of  their  domestic  stores, 
and  which  served  instead  of  slielves.  They  had  also,  “sedgie 
mats”  to  sleep  on,*’’  and  embroidered  ones  made  by  women,  for 
the  lining  of  their  houses.  The  highest  mechanical  skill  of  the 
men  was  displayed  in  burning  out,  and  rudely  fashioning  chest- 
nut or  other  timber  trees,  into  canoes,  some  of  them  carrying 
three  or  four,  and  some  forty  men.’^  Their  perseverance  excited 
the  admiration  of  Williams.  A native  went  into  the  woods, 
with  a stone  hatchet,  and  a basket  of  corn,  built  a hut,  and  felled 
a chestnut  tree.  He  “continues  burning  and  hewing,”  “lying 
there  at  his  work  alone,”  “until  he  hath  within  ten  or  twelve 
dayes,”  finished  and  “launched  his  boate  ; with  which  afterward 
hee  ventures  out  to  fish  in  the  ocean.”  “I  have  known  thirty  or 
forty  of  their  canowes  filled  with  men,  and  neere  as  many  more 
of  their  enemies  in  a sea  fight. These  vessels  were  capable  of 

(1) Key,  pp.  50,  51. 

(2)  They  called  the  English  by  a word  which  signifies  knii) e-men  ” a.r\A  by 

another  which  signifies  coat-men."  Key,  pp.  51,  CO. 

(3) Key,  p.  52. 

(4) Key,  p.  102. 

(5;  Key,  p.  50. 

(6) Key,  p.  40. 

(7) Key,  p.  98. 

(8) Key,  p.  100. 
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voyages  to  Block  Island,  and  by  their  means  the  Narragansetts 
preserved  their  supremacy  over  it.  Being  expert  swimmers 
they  could  land  everyAvhere  upon  the  shores.  With  such 
apparatus  they  were  practiced  codfishers.  They  cooked  and  ate 
the  head  and  brains — the  best  parts  of  the  bass,^  and  had  good 
winter  stores  of  many  sorts  of  smoked  and  dried  fish.  They 
hung  up  their  fish  in  the  smoke  of  their  wigwams.  The  manu- 
facture of  salt  and  its  use  in  preserving  fish  and  meats,  they 
learned  only  from  the  English. 

The  chief  native  agricultural  implement  was  a wooden 
“howe  ” (hoe)  its  blade  consisting  of  a huge  clamshell.  With 
the  mention  of  this,  and  of  their  skill  in  making  and  carving  of 
tobacco  pipes,  with  ornamental  shapes  and  designs,  ends  A\ul- 
llams’s  enumeration  of  the  mechanical  works  of  the  Narragan  setts. 

They  had  neither  “clothes,  bookes,  nor  letters.”^  They 
had  among  them  neither  songs  nor  musical  instruments,'* 
being  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  the  rudest  African  tribes. 
Neither  their  religious  nor  their  martial  emotions  had  any  ryth- 
mical expression, — these  finding  utterance  in  incoherent  shrieks, 
howls  and  outcries.  Nor  were  there  among  them  any,  even 
the  briefest,  historical  inscriptions  or  memorials.  They  had  no 
arts’^  and  when  they  first  began  to  trade  with  Europeans,  had  no 
conception  of  money.  The  making  of  wampumpeag”  had  long 
been  familiar,  and  by  strings  of  it,  with  colours  variously  com- 
bined, they  sent  messages  of  friendship,  or  threatening, — war, 
or  peace.  It  seems  that  the  Dutch  first  taught  tlie  Indians  to  use 
it  as  an  instrument  of  trade. In  their  ignorance  of  the  com- 
forts of  civilisation,  the  Indians  cultivated  an  indifference  to 
suffering.  Both  in  cold  and  heat,  they  were  used  to  sleeping  In 

(DKey,  pp.  102-3. 

(2)Key,  p.  92. 

(3  Key,  pp.  20,  22,  42. 

WKey,,p.  38. 

(•'>)Key,  p.  42. 

(6) See  “Indian  money,”  by  W.  B.  Weeden,  “Jolins  Hopkins  University 

Studies,”  2d  series,  Nos.  8-9. 

(7)  See  Hubbard,  General  History,  chap.  17,  p.  100. 
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the  open  air,^  and  would  readily  do  it,  to  make  room  for  Eng- 
lishmen. While  fishing,  during  the  winter,  they  went  quite 
naked. ^ This  was  the  costume  of  their  children,  and  frequently 
of  men  and  women,  except  a slender  leathern  girdle  about  their 
loins.  Their  coats  of  skins  covered  but  little  of  their  bodies, 
and  were  worn  as  ornaments,  or  while  at  leisure  in  cold  weather. 
They  showed  the  usual  barbaric  disesteem  of  cleanliness.  When 
one  of  their  wigwams,  “those  filthy  smoakie,  holes,”  had  been 
inhabited  until  even  a Narragansett  Indian  could  endure  its  ver- 
min no  longer,  the  method  of  housecleaning  was,  to  burn  it, 
and  build  another  elsewhere.  W ood^  says  that  the  Indians  ‘ ‘pre- 

ferred to  be  naked  rather  than  lousie.”  Apparently  they  knew 
no  other  alternative.^  Their  whole  manner  of  life  was  in  har- 
mony with  their  barbarian  ignorance  of  comfort.  The  Narra- 
gansetts  lived  during  the  warmer  months  in  villages  near  the 
sea^  and  removed  to  sheltered  valleys  during  the  winter,  having 
no  ownership  of  the  soil,  or  fixed  places  of  abode.  Their 
migratory  habits,  between  their  winter  quarters  and  their  “sum- 
mer fields,”*^  were  never  fully  overcome,  and  among  the  Narra- 
gansetts  as  among  their  brethren  of  the  Northwest,  were  among 
the  chief  obstacles  to  their  civilisation. 

They  could  be  taught  few  of  the  industries  of  the  English. 

(1)  “Their  fire  is  instead  of  our  bed  cloaths.”  Key,  pp.  38,  39. 

(2)  Key,  pp.  104,  106. 

(3)  “New  England’s  Prospect,”  page  73. 

(4) Key,  p.  58.  To  a similar  reason  may  be  ascribed  the  barbarian  fondness 

for  short  hair.  Gookin,  p.  181.  To  the  end  of  their  tribal-  existence, 
they  preferred  wigwams.  Houses  were  “more  chargeable  to  build  and  not 
so  warm,  and  cannot  be  removed  so  easily  as  their  wigwams,  wherein 
there  is  not  a nail  used,  to  avoid  annoyance  by  fieas.”  The  “praying 
Indians  ” were  so  full  of  fleas  that  Eliot  could  not  sleep  among  them. 
During  his  visits  to  Natick,  he  occupied  a comfortable  chamber,  carefully 
set  apart,  for  himself.  These  ancient  companions  of  the  Indians  adhered 
to  them,  with  unwavering  constancy  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  their  fortunes. 
So  late  as  January,  1707-8,  Boston  housekeepers  declined  to  entertain 
Missionary  Indians,  but  provided  them  quarters  at  a tavern.  See  Sew- 
all’s  Diary,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  5th  series,  Vol.  6,  p.  212-13. 

(5) key,  p.  56. 

(6) Key,  p.  56. 
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The  Indians  had  no  fowls  before  the  settlers  earned  Nor  woidd 
they  keep  cattle,  even  after  they  had  been  taught  how  to  make 
CQws  and  goats  profitable  for  milk  and  butter.'  AVild  game 
was  their  only  animal  food.  It  was  abundant,  and  did  not 
diminish  when  hunted  stealthily  and  noiselessly  witli  Indian  tra])s 
and  bows.  Deer  were  especially  mnneroiis.^  There  was,  says 
AVilliams,  “wonderfnl  plenteous  hunting.”  Sometimes  “they 
pursue  in  twentie,  fortie,  fiftie,  yea  two  hundred  in  a company 
(as  I have  scene)  when  they  drive  the  woods  before  them.”  They 
were  ingenious  trappers,  well  knew  the  haunts  and  habits  of  the 
waterfowl  and  land  birds,  of  the  deer  and  wolf,  and  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  them.'^  From  their  wild  game  they  derived 
some  supplies  of  leather.  The  smoke  of  their  wigwams  served 
for  an  imperfect  process  of  tanning,  which  added  its  pungent 
savours  to  the  atmosphere  of  their  abodes.  Their  mocassins, 
leggins  and  garments  of  deerskin  they  preferred  to  those  of 
English  cloth. ^ These  skins  of  moose  and  deer,  they  painted 
with  bright  colours  and  used  for  personal  ornaments,  and  for  the 
warmth  and  decoration  of  their  wigwams. 

Their  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  resources  of  tlieir  country 
was  but  slender.^  Indian  corn  boiled,  or  parched  and  coarsely 
pulverized  in  a mortar,  and  prepared  with  a cookery  equally  sim- 
ple or  even  rude,  was  their  chief  vegetable  support.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  easy  process  of  making  sugar.  They  first 
learned  from  the  English  the  value  of  many  herbs  which  grew 
spontaneously  around  them,  and  whose  uses,  (unlike  many  other 
barbarous  races)  they  had  never  felt  the  curiosity  to  test. 

(1) Key,  p.  56. 

(2)  Key,  p.  74.  See  Williams’s  letter  to  the  Gen.  Court  of  Mass.  Narr.  Club 

Pub.,  Oct.  5,  1654,  VI.  276. 

(3) Key,  pp.  141-2. 

WKey,  pp.  85,  86,  87.  Pigeons  were  everywhere  abundant,  and  wild  birds, 
devourers  of  the  Indian  corn.  They  caught  waterfowl  asleep  at  night  by 
stealthy  approach. 

(5) Key,  pp.  106,  107-8. 

(6) Key,  p.  38. 
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Tobacco  was  almost  their  only  medicine  and  luxury  4 They 
were  not  excessive  in  the  use  of  it.  It  was  the  only  plant  upon 
which  the  men  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  labour. 
The  women  planted,  dressed,  gathered,  beat,  and  “barned”the 
corn,^  and  did  all  the  rest  of  the  field  work.^  “It  is  almost 
incredible  what  burthens  the  poore  women  carry  of  come,  of 
fish,  of  beanes,  of  mats,  and  a childe  besides.”  The  Narragan- 
setts  had  but  two  lessons  to  teach  to  the  English.  One  was  the 
manuring  of  lands  with  fish,^  the  other  was  the  method  of  bak- 
ing clams  with  seaweed.  These  are  the  sole  legacies  of  an 
ancient  race,  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

As  Williams  became  more  familiar  with  the  Narragansetts 
he  was  impressed  by  their  active  and  industrious  habits.  They 
made  paths  through  the  wilderness,^  acted  as  guides  even  in 
dangerous  or  hostile  neighbourhoods,  carried  provisions  for  their 
escort,  and  prepared  their  lodgings,®  and  were  surprisingly 
quick  of  foot.^  They  were  keen,  shrewd,  suspicious,  and  had 
the  ready,  perceptive  faculties  of  a rude  people,  who  learned 
everything  by  their  own  experience.®  The  Indians®  of  the  higher 
class  were  generally  grave,  and  sober,  yet  cheerful  and  good 
humoured.  These  were  careful  to  distinguish  between  those  of 
their  own  order,  and  the  lower  and  baser  sort  who  had  little  self- 
respect,  and  were  not  even  furnished  with  names. Williams 
cheerfully  accords  to  the  Narragansetts  praise  for  kindliness  in 
their  households,  for  whom  their  affections  were  exceedingly 

(1) Key,  pp.  35,  55. 

(2) Key,  pp.  50,  51. 

(3)  Key,  p.  51. 

(4)  Bradford’s  “History  of  Plymouth,”  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  series,  III. 

100.  Mourt’s  Relation,  2d  series.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IX.  60. 
Manuring  with  fish,  a process  learned  from  the  Indians.  Savage’s  Win- 
throp,  ed.  1853,  I.  101. 

(5) Key,  p.  72. 

(6) Key,  pp.  30,  38. 

(7) Key,  pp.  74,  135. 

(8) Key,  p.  58. 

(9) Key,  p.  27. 

(10  Key,  p.  29. 
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strong,  even  to  unwise  indnlgence,  and  that  they  never  sndered 
their  fatlierless  children,  to  be  left  unprovided,  or  to  stai’ved 
Their  nearest  approach  to  English  arts  or  letters  was  in  the 
painting  of  deerskins,  or  their  own  faces  with  divers  emblems 
and  with  significant  colours,  in  which  their  vanity  found  gratifi- 
cation.^ In  a like  spirit,  they  were  eager  for  the  small  looking 
glasses  of  the  English  traders,  though  to  AVilliams  it  seemed 
wonderfid  that  they  saw  anything  in  them  to  excite  their  admi- 
ration. They  had  separate  trades  and  handicrafts.^  Some  were 
makers  of  bows,  others  of  arrows — or  of  dishes.  The  women 
made  all  the  earthen  vessels.  There  were  separate  elasses  of 
hunters,. fishers  and  makers  of  wampum  money.  This  was  of  a 
very  uncertain  value,  easily  counterfeited^  and  liable  to  depreci- 
ation. The  Indians  learned  from  the  English  traders  some  at 
least  of  the  means  of  guarding  against  loss.  With  grains  of 
Indian  corn  they  learned  to  reckon  large  sums,  with  as  much 
expertness  as  Europeans,  with  pens  or  counters.^ 

The  Narragansetts  practiced  the  rude  hospitjdity  of  savage 
life,  inviting  strangers  freely,  and  courteously,  and  offering 
them  a participation  in  their  meals,  though  but  little  had  been 
prepared  for  themselves.®  displayed  a formal  and  ceremo- 

nious kindness  toward  those  whose  friendship  they  did  not  dis- 
trust. Williams  found  that  his  acts  of  benevolence  toAvards 
them,  were  gratefully  remembered  and  repaid,  long  after  he  had 
forgotten  that  he  had  ever  rendered  a service.^  They  were  not 
so  scandalous  in  their  vices  as  people  in  Europe.  At  Williams’s 
first  acquaintance  with  them,  they  were  not  drunken  or  glutton- 
ous, nor  were  there  such  crimes  among  tliem, — robberies,  adul- 
teries, murders,  &c., — as  among  the  English.^  They  purchased 

(DKey,  p.  45. 

(2) Key,  pp.  107-8,  136,  154. 

(3) Key,  p.  133. 

(4) Key,  pp.  128-0,  134. 

(5) Key,  p.  42. 

(6)  Key,  p.  36. 

(7) Key,  pp.  30,  31,  32. 

(8) Key,  pp.  77,  121. 
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their  wives,  after  the  old  Asiatic  fashion,  and  in  the  low  state 
of  morals  accompanying  polygamous  households,  showed  the 
same  watchfulness  over  their  families^  as  did  their  remote  ances- 
tors. 

Neighbourhoods  were  ready  to  unite  for  mutual  aid.‘"^  ‘ ‘Men 
and  women,  forty,  fifty,  one  hundred,  joine,  & come  in  to  help 
freely,” — “breake  up  their  fields,  build  forts,  hunt  & fish  by 
common  assistance,” — “a  very  loving  sociable  speedy  way,”  says 
Williams. 

The  barbaric  traits  of  the  Narragansetts  were  peculiarly 
offensive  to  the  traders  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  They 
had  the  savage  lack  of  truthfulness,  and  therefore  felt  but  little 
confidence  in  each  other. ^ The  practice  of  private  revenge  was 
common. “It  is  a rule  among  them  that  it  is  not  good  for  a 
man  to  travel  without  a weapon,”  and  they  seldom  journeyed 
unarmed  or  alone.  Their  bad  faith  greatly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty arising  from  a quarrel  with  an  Englishman,  as  but  little 
confidence  could  be  reposed  in  ordinary  Indian  testimony. 
They  were  punctual  in  observing  their  bargains,^  but  their  vir- 
tue was  easily  overcome  by  temptation.  Perhaps  it  was  from 
the  fear  of  private  revenge  that  they  did  not  steal  from  each 
other,  but  only  from  the  English.  Towards  white  men  they 
showed  barbarian  cunning,  and  not  more  than  barbarian  hon- 
esty. “Commonly  they  never  shut  their  doores,  day  nor  night, 
and  ’tis  rare  that  any  hurt  is  done.”*^  When  away  from  home, 
they  trusted  their  goods  with  Englishmen  rather  than  with  their 
own  people.^  Williams  wrote  from  his  own  experience,  as  the 
Narragansetts  stole  his  goats  from  Prudence,^  though  they 

(1) Key,  pp.  124,  125. 

(2)  Key,  p.  92. 

(3)  Key,  p.  70.  . 

(4) Key,  p.  45. 

(5) Key,  p.  139. 

(6)  Key,  pp.  50,  139. 

(7) Key,  p.  52. 

(8)  Williams  to  Wintlirop,  February  15,  1654. 
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acknowledged  that  he  was  their  best  friend d fhey  were  not 
triistwortliy  bearers  of  letters,'  as  they  conld  not  be  taught  the 
importance  of  despatch  and  pnnctnality  in  pnl)lic  atlairs,  and  sup- 
pressed papers  which,  they  feared,  related  to  theinselyes. 
They  acquired  inncli  cunning  in  bargaining  with  the  English,^ 
blit  were  slow  in  comprehending  the  first  laws  of  trade.  Wil- 
liams found  it  difficult  to  teach  them  the  eaiise  of  finctiiations  in 
prices — why  it  Ayas,  that  since  byexcessiye  exports  of  furs  from 
this  country,  beaver  had  fallen  in  London,  therefore  they  must 
pay  more  skins  and  Ayampmn  for  the  English  goods  which  they 
desired.^ 

On  the  Avhole,  in  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  money  due 
him  at  his  trading  house,  Williams  found  no  marked  difference 
between  the  Narragansett  Indians,  and  the  orthodox  Puritans 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Salem.  The  Indians  were 
ready  to  repudiate  their  obligations  Avhen  not  closely  pursued  by 
the  merchant,  and  his  former  townsmen,  when  they  had  driyen 
their  creditor  into  a conyenient  banishment,  paid  their  debts  at 
their  leisure.^ 

Under  their  imfayorable  sanitary  conditions,  it  would  seem 
that  not  many  of  the  New  England  Indians  attained  to  old  age. 
Probably  the  feeble  perished  early,  from  the  exposure  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  Williams  observed  that  they  died  easily 
from  many  diseases,  and  Gookin,  that  consumptions  were  very 
frequent  and  fatal  among  them.  They  had  no  medicines,  and 
perhaps  were  little  the  worse  for  the  privation.  But  they  prac- 
tised sweating  in  a vapour  bath  heated. 


(1) See  also  Savage’s  Winthrop,  ed.  1853,  I.  103,  as  to  tliievislmess  of  Indians. 

(2)  Williams  to  Winthrop,  April  16,  1638,  Narr.  Club  Pub.  VI.  93. 

(3)  See  Wood’s  “New  England’s  Prospect,”  p.  88. 

(4) Key,  p.  129. 

(5) Compare  Key,  p.  139,  with  Williams’s  letters,  (Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  65,  69, 

81).  4th  series  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  Vol.  6,  (Winthrop  Papers),  pp.  211, 
212.  Letter  to  Mason,  A.  D.  1670,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  336-37. 
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Their  practice  was  somewhat  violent,  but  by  red  hot  stones, 
often,  it  seems,  elFective.  They  had  few  of  the  diseases  of 
civilisation,^  and  of  such  as  they  had,  there  was  little  complexity 
in  the  treatment.  The  priests,  as  in  early  times,  claimed  the 
possession  of  all  knowledge,,  of  medicine,  as  of  other  things. 
It  was  Williams’s  knowledge  of  physic,  as  much  as  anything 
else,  which  first  secured  him  the  good  will  of  the  Narragansetts.“ 
They  were  carefully  trained  for  wai'  and  hunting  by  athletic 
exercises,^  were  proud  of  their  physical  hardihood,^  and  their 
old  men  disdained  the  support  of  staffs. 

In  the  midst  of  evils  which  they  could  not  escape  or 
alleviate,  the  Narragansetts  cultivated  an  indifference  to  suffer- 
ing, or  a sullen  endurance  of  it.  Men  of  abler  races  have 
done  the  same.  Ancient  stoicism  had  a like  origin.  The  man 
of  modern  culture  spares  no  labors  or  experiments  to  increase 
his  comforts.  Thus,  there  met  here,  face  to  face,  two  distant 
ages  which  had  no  common  ground  of  harmony  or  cooperation. 
The  Englishman  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  barbarians 
which,  (if  they  had  ever  known  it) , his  ancestors  had  left  so 
many  centuries  behind  them.  A race  which  would  learn  noth- 
ing, even  of  the  simplest  arts  which  make  life  comfortable,  he 
regarded  with  neither  hope  nor  patience.  The  Indian  had  the 
usual  savage  desj)ite  for  the  enjoyments  and  resources  of  civili- 
sation. Physical  hardihood  was  better  than  moral  or  intellect- 
ual traits  which  were  above  his  level.  lie  saw  that  English- 
men shrank  from  the  endurance  of  evils,  which  the  Narragan- 
sett  taught  his  children  to  despise — that  he  could  not  live  with- 
out solidly  framed  houses,  stone  chimneys,  and  woolen  clothes, 
and  laboured  unceasingly  to  get  through  life  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  suffering.  The  Indian  soon  learned  to  contemn 
civilisation,  as  on  the  whole,  effeminate.  He  rejected  its  arts 
and  its  religion,  but  could  never  divest  himself  of  awe,  at  a 

(1) Key,  p.  59.  ^ 

(2) Key,  pp.  15G,  157,  158,  159. 

(3) Key,  p.  14G. 

WKey,  p.  76. 
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power  which  he  recognised,  l)ut  could  not  coinprelicnd.  During 
all  his  intercourse  with  the  settlers,  he  acquired  no  taste  for  their 
modes  of  life  by  which  he  might  have  gained  some  degree  of  the 
comfort  which  is  the  effect,  and  in  turn,  the  cause  of  aii  advanc- 
ing civilisation.  The  Indian  was  eager  for  luxuries  and  stimu- 
lants,  and  for  the  firearms  which  aided  him  in  war  and  hunting. 
The  airy  costume  of  the  native  required  but  slender  purchases 
of  English  cloth.  His  native  deerskin  was  far  more  durable, 
for  the  pursuit  of  his  game  or  his  enemies,  through  woods  and 
swamps.  He  adopted  the  fishing  lines  and  steel  hooks  of  the 
English  and  a feAV  implements  which  he  acknowledged  to  be 
superior  to  his  own.  But  he  refused  everything  Avhich  involved 
the  least  change  in  his  manner  of  life.  His  industry  could  never 
be  stimulated  to  anything  beyond  the  providing  of  present  sup- 
port, and  he  avoided  difficult  questions  of  capital  and  labour  by 
forcing  the  women  to  do  all  the  hard  work  of  the  community. 

The  moral  elevation  of  the  Narragansetts  corresponded  with 
their  manner  of  life.  Their  religion  was  one  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  nature  worship,  which  did  not  prove  a more  effectual 
restraint  upon  their  passions,  than  it  has  proved  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. ^ They  adored  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars, ^ and 
had,  gays  Williams,  “plenty  of  gods  or  divine  powers” — “water, 
snow,”  “the  earth,  bear,  deer,”  &c.,  the  forces  or  gifts  of  Nature, 
to  which  they  owed  the  greatest  obligations.  There  were  also 
numerous  local  deities,  besides  the  creator  and  governor  of  all. 
As  with  all  other  races,  the  religion  of  the  Narragansetts  found 
expression  in  public  solemnities  and  festivals.  In  time  of  sick- 
ness and  draught,  war  or  famine,  they  assembled,  not  with 
national  songs,  but  with  violent  gesture  and  outcry,  and  dis- 
courses by  their  priests,  old  men,  and  sages.  Once  a year, 
when  the  harvest  was  ended,  they  had  a thanksgiving  for  their 
hunting — peace,  health,  plenty  or  prosperity — with  feasting  and 
gifts.  Their  ritual,  Williams  learned  only  from  their  own 

(1) Key  pp.  79,  80,  109,110,  111,  112,  113. 

(2)  See  Williams  to  Winthrop,  Feb.  28,  1637-8.  Narr.  Club’s  ed.  of  Wib 

liams’s  letters,  Narr.  Club  Pub.  VI.  88. 
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relation  of  it,  “For  after  once  being  in  their  houses  and  behold- 
ing what  their  worship  was,  I dnrst  never  be  an  eyewitnesse, 
spectatour  or  looker  on,  lest  I should  have  been  partaker  of 
Sathan’s  inventions  and  worships,  contrary  to  Ephesians  v.  14.”^ 
These  orgies  must  have  been  sufficiently  rc2:»ulsive,  for  some- 
times a thousand  Narragansetts  crowded  to  the  festival. 

The  Southwest^  was  the  pleasant  land  whence  their  fathers 
had  come,  and  there  was  the  abode  of  their  gods.  Thence  too, 
came  the  cheering  and  pleasant  winds  and  all  other  gifts  of  the 
spring  time.  Thither  too,  go  the  good  souls  departed,  while 
the  bad  souls — murderers,  thieves  and  liars — wander  restlessly 
abroad.® 

Such  were  some  of  the  chief  traits  of  the  Narragansett 
character,  as  they  appeared  to  the  earliest  and  most  favourable 
observation  of  Williams.  He  sought  eagerly  for  good  qualities 
which  might  be  developed  and  cultivated,  and  gladly  acknowl- 
edged that,  however  their  vision  was  obscured  by  barbarous 
superstitions,  they  had  not  lost  all  the  primitive  light.  All  the 
early  New  England  writers  agree  in  ascribing  to  the  Narragan- 
setts, a character  more  praiseworthy  than  that  of  the  other 
tribes.  Hubbard  says  that  they  were  more  civil  and  courteous  to 
the  English,  than  any  other  Indians.  Gookin  that  they  were  “an 
active,  laborious,  and  ingenious  people^” — Williams — that  the 
Narragansetts  and  Mohawks,  were  friendly  to  the  English,  more 
civilised,  and  not  murderous,  like  the  Pequotsand  the  Mohegans. 
They  never  stained  “their  hands  with  any  English  blood,  neither 
in  open  hostilities  nor  secret  murders.”^ 

If  his  earlier  view  were  not  too  favourable,  deriving  its 
colour  from  his  early  enthusiasm,  Williams  was  compelled  to 
paint  the  Narragansett  character,  in  darker  colours,  as  years 

(1  ) Probably  v.  11th. 

(2) Key,  p.  83. 

(3)  Key,  p.  113, 

G)He  was  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.  1st  Series,  I.  210. 

(5)  See  Williams’s  letter  to  the  Gen.  Court  of  Mass.  (Narr.  Club’s  ed.,  p.  274) 
Oct.  5,  1654. 
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went  on.  Even  in  liis  most  friendly  desori[)tions,  we  see 
evidence  of  mental  & moral  degradation.  In  later  days  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  never  known  the  Indians,  until  after 
lie  had  lived  among  them.  The  process  of  dchasemcnt  went  on 
imchecked  under  the  infliience  of  English  trade.  In  the  letter 
just  quoted  (October  5,  1(154),  he  says  of  the  Narragansetts  : 
“their  greatest  offences”  “have  been  matters  of  money.”  English- 
men travelled  alone  among  them,  “with  safety  and  lo^■ing  kind- 
ness.” But  he  adds,  “all  Indians  are  extremely  treacherous," 
aqd  would  leave  the  English  at  their  first  defeat,  or  “for  the 
trade  of  killing:  English  cattle.”  AMiile  recognising  the  better 
qualities  of  the  more  worthy,  he  describes  the  lower  Indians  as 
pagans  and  beasts,  wallowing  in  idleness,  stealing,  lying,  whoring, 
treacherie,  witchcrafts,  blasphemies  and  idolatries.  Not  all  of 
these  had  been  learned  from  English  teachers. 

The  political  institutions  of  the  native  race,  Avere  the  natu- 
ral outgrowth  of  their  moral  habits.  Over  the  Continent  of 
North  America  they  were  everywhere  wonderfully  alike.  There 
was  in  Rhode  Island  a monarchy,  and  a royal  race  of  unknown 
origin  and  antiquity.^  It  first  comes  to  view  in  1(120,  fully 
formed,  and,  after  fifty-seven  years  of  contact  with  Englishmen, 
disappears  in  1677  from  the  history  of  mankind.  It  Avas  abso- 
lute as  the  governments  of  such  races  usually  are.  Having  no 
system  of  laAV,  or  standing  army,  the  authority  of  the  Sachem 
had  no  check,  save  his  OAvn  want  of  popularity,  or  Ins  feebleness 
of  will.  Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  it,  it  would  appear — as  the 
government  of  Russia  was  said  to  be — “a  despotism  tempered  by 
assassination.”^  The  chief  Sachems  were  aware  of  the  precari- 
ous nature  of  their  authority.^  “The  Sachims,  although  they 


(1) Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  274,  276. 

(2) Key  ,p.  120,  121,  122. 

(3)  See  Williams  to  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  May  12,  1656.  Narr. 

Club  Pub.,  VI.  300-1.  The  law  of  the  Natives  “in  all  New  England  and 
America,  viz.:  that  the  inferior  Sachems  and  subjects  shall  plant  and 
remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  highest  and  supreme  Sachems,” — &c. 

(4) Key,  p.  121. 
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have  an  absolute  Monarchie  over  the  people  : yet  they  will  not 
conclude  of  ought  that  concernes  all,  either  Lawes  or  Subsidies, 
or  warres,  unto  which  the  People  are  averse,  and  by  gentle  per- 
swasion  cannot  be  brought.”  At  one  of  their  consultations  or 
councils,  (how  constituted  we  know  not),  Williams  was  a spec- 
tator, and  was  much  impressed  by  the  deliberation.^  “Their 
manner  is  upon  any  tidings  to  sit  round,  double  or  treble  or 
more,  as  their  numbers  be;  I have  seene  neere  a thousand  in  a 
round,  where  English  could  not  well  neere  halfe  so  many  have 
sitten.  Every  one  hath  his  pipe  of  their  tobacco,  and  a deep 
silence  they  make,  and  attention  given  to  him  that  speaketh  ; 
and  many  of  them  will  deliver  themselves,  either  in  a relation  of 
news,  or  in  a consultation,  with  very  emphaticall  speech  and 
great  action,  commonly  an  houre,  and  sometimes  two  houres 
together.”  The  Sachem  who  disregarded  the  opinion  of  his 
council,  was  left  to  carry  out  his  designs,  unaided,  but  in  ordi- 
nary matters,  his  authority  was  supre  ne. 

There  was  the  same  confusion  of  powers,  executive  and 
judicial,  which  was  common  in  the  Asiatic  monarchies.  The 
Sachem  exercised  them  all.^  They  were  even  the  executioners 
of  punishments — either  of  whipping  or  of  death.  The  “com- 
mon sort,”  most  quietly  submitted.  But  when  rebellion  or 
resistance  to  a j^i^iblic  execution  was  apprehended,  the  cliief 
Sacliem  prudently  sent  a chief  warrior  as  his  delegate,  to  “fetch 
off  a head.” 

The  state  of  the  chief  Sachem  was  such  as  became  his  rank 
and  authority.^  “The  Sachem’s  house  is  farre  difierent  from 
the  other  houses,  both  in  capacity  or  receit,  and  also  in  the  fine- 
nesse  & quality  of  their  mats.”  It  seems  that  the  chief  Sachem 
was  like  his  subjects,  in  having  no  permanent  dwelling  place. 
No  contemporary  tradition  designates  any  spot,  as  the  habitation 
or  the  grave  of  Canonicus.  He  received  presents  as  of  right 


(1) Key,  p.  02. 

(2)  Key,  p.  122. 

(3)  Key,  p.  120. 
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from  all  parts  of,  his  empire,  and  tribute  from  subject  tribes. 
AVitli  these  he  was  able  to  maintain  a miard  which  attended  him 

O 

on  his  royal  progresses.  This,  if  the  place  were  ‘‘conceived 
dangerous,”  sometimes  consisted  of  two  hundred  men  with  senti- 
nels as  in  Europe.^  With  such  a retinue  (40  men)  jNIiautou- 
omo  paid  his  visit  to  Williams  in  May,  1637.“  At  home,  his 
servants,  in  number  befitting  his  station,  exempted  him  from  the 
ordinary  labours  of  his  subjects. 

This  is  the  only  description  which  has  been  preserved  for 
us,  of  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  Narra^'ansett  court, 
A.  D.  1637.  In  the  threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs,  ]\Ias- 
sachusetts  thought  that  the  friendship,  or  at  least  the  inaction  of 
the  Narragan setts  was  worth  securing,  and  sent  an  embassy. 
From  the  minuteness  of  his  descriptions,  Mr.  Savage  was  of 
opinion  that  Johnson  was  in  the  company  of  the  Massachusetts 
commissioners,  although  not  one  of  them.  There  was  cause  for 
apprehension,  if,  as  Johnson  says — the  opinion  were  then  cur- 
rent, that  the  Narragansetts  were  able  to  send  forth  thirty  thou- 
sand fio;hting-  men.’^ 

^‘The  Indian  King,  hearing  of  their  comming,  gathered  to- 
gether his  chief  counsellors,  and  a great  number  of  his  subjects, 
to  give  them  entertainment,  resolving  as  then  that  the  young 
King  should  receive  their  message,  yet  in  his  hearing,  they  arriv- 
ing were  enter^ined  royally,  with  respect  to  the  Indian  manner. 
Boil’d  chesnuts  is  their  white  bread  which  are  very  sweet,  as  if 
they  were  mixt  with  sugar  ; and  because  they  would  be  extraor- 
dinary in  their  feasting,  they  strive  for  variety  after  the  Eng- 
lish manner,  boyling  Puddings  made  of  beaten  come,  putting 
therein  great  store  of  black  berryes,  somewhat  like  currants. 
They  having  thus  nobly  feasted  them,  afterwards  gave  them 
audience,  in  a state-house,  round,  about  fifty  foot  wide,  made  of 
long  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  like  your  summer-houses  in  Eng- 
land, and  covered  round  about  and  on  the  top  with  mats,  save  a 
small  place  in  the  middle  of  the  roofe,  to  give  light,  and  let  out 
the  smoke. 

In  this  place  sate  their  Sachim  with  very  great  attendance  : 
the  English  comming  to  deliver  their  message,  to  manifest  the 


(i)Key,  p.  150. 

(‘^)Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  17.  Williams  to  Wintbrop,  May,  1087. 
(3) Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  2<1  series,  IV.  42,  43,  44. 
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greater  state,  the  Indian  Sacliim  lay  along  upon  the  ground  on 
a mat,  and  his  nobility  sate  on  the  ground,  with  their  legs 
doubled  up,  their  knees  touching  their  chin  ; with  much  sober 
gravity,  they  attend  the  Inter})reter’s  speech.  It  was  matter  of 
much  wonderment  to  the  English,  to  see  how  solidly  and  wisely 
these  savage  people  did  consider  of  the  weighty  undertaking  of 
a war  ; especially  old  Oanonicns,  who  was  very  discreet  in  his 
answers.  The  young  Sachem  was  indeed  of  a more  lofty  spirit, 
which  wrought  his  mine  as  you  may  heare,  after  the  decease  of 
the  old  King.  But  at  this  time  his  answer  was,  that  he  did  will- 
ingly  embrace  peace  with  the  English,  considering  right  well 
that  although  their  number  was  but  small  in  comparison  with 
his  people,  and  that  they  were  but  strangers  to  the  woods, 
swamps,  and  advantagious  places  of  this  Avildernesse,  yet  withall 
he  knew  that  the  English  were  advantaged  by  their  weapons  of 
war,  and  especially  their  guns,  which  were  of  great  terror  to  his 
people,  and  also  he  had  heard  they  came  of  a more  populous 
nation  by  far  than  all  the  Indians  were,  could  they  be  joyn’d  to- 
gether. * * The  English  returne  home,  having  gained  the  old 

King’s  favour  so  farre  as  rather  to  favour  them  then  the  Pequods. 
* * The  Pequods  •‘make  their  addresse  to  old  Cannonicus, 

who  insteed  of  taking  part  with  them,  labours  all  he  can  to  hush 
the  war  in  hand,  laying  before  them  the  sad  effects  of  war  ; 
sometimes  proving  sad  and  mournfull  to  the  very  victors  them- 
selves, but  alwayes  to  the  vanquished  ; and  withall  tells  them 
what  potent  enemies  they  had  to  contend  with  ; whose  very 
weapons  and  armor  were  matter  of  terror,  setting  their  persons 
a side,”  &c. 

The  inferior  Sachems  copied  their  chief, ^ but  were  wholly 
subject  to  his  command.  They  received  tribute  from  the  local- 
ity which  was  subject  to  them,  and  what  it  lacked,  like  other 
such  delegates  in  greater  empires,  they  made  up  with  plunder. 
Gorton  represents  Pomham  and  Socononoco,  as  mere  cattle 
thieves.  Inr  theory,  they  were  the  protectors  of  their  neighbor- 
hoods, and  avenged  any  injuries  done  within  their  precincts. 
Upon  their  fidelity,  we  may  have  occasion  to  remark.^ 

« The  Narragansett  constitution  had  little  interest  for  the  set- 
tlers, as  none  of  its  provisions  gave  them  occasion  for  intrigue 
from  without.  Such  as  it  was,  the  monarchy  passed  through 
all  its  phases  during  the  only  generation  of  Englishmen  who 


(1) Key,  p.  121. 

(2) Key,  pp.  121-122. 
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saw  it.  Tlicrc  was  first,  during  twenty-seven  years  ( 1 (i20-l  (>47) 
the  rule  of  a Sachem  of  ^Tcat  intellio-cnce,  conrao’e  and  o’ood 
faitli,  wliose  firm  will  none  of  his  inferior  Sachems  could  wlth- 
sland.  Then  during  thirty  years,  came  a succession  of  feebler 
men,  unable  to  control  their  own  passions,  or  those  of  their  sub- 
ordinates, and  at  last,  by  pressure  from  without,  and  from  with- 
in their  l)orders,  borne  down  Avith  their  people,  to  the  final 
extinction  of  their  race  and  name. 

But  one  of  their  civil  institutions  possesses  interest  at  the 
present  day.  “The  natives,”  says  Williams,^  “are  very  exact 
and  punctuall  in  the  bounds  of  their  Lands  belonging  to  this  or 
that  Prince  or  People,  (even  to  a Piver,  Brooke)  ,&c.”  But  within 
these  borders,  they  Avere  communists  of  the  most  ancient  type, 
and  had  reached  as  hio:h  a chdlisation  as  communism  left  to 
itself,  will  enable  a people  to  attain.  All  landed  property 
belonged  to  the  state,  or  tribe.  Individuals  or  families  had  only 
a temporary  right  of  occupancy  or  usufructs  of  such  a poitlon 
as  they  could  cultivate  during  the  season,  subject  to  the  sachem’s 
orders  in  case  of  controversy. 

The  Narragansetts  had  no  conception  of  individual  or  life- 
long possession.  Landed  property  was  neither  permanent  noi- 
hereditary.^  They  had  no  guaranty  for  the  stability  of  the 
household,  and  no  foundation  on  which  civilised  institutions 
could  be  built  up.  The  experiment  was  made  under  circum- 
stances not  unfavourable,  and  there  will  be  no  need  to  repeat 
the  failure  of  the  Narragansetts  and  the  Wampanoags.  Phode 
Island  saw  socialistic  ideas  tried  out  t©  the  uttermost,  two  cen- 

(1) Keyj  p.  89;  In  the  Narr.  Club’s  ed.  (v.  I,  Narr.  Club.  Pub.  p.  120). 

(2)  So  also,  Edward  Winslow  of  Plymouth.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 

series,  IX.  95.  “Every  sacbini  knowetb  bow  far  the  bounds  and  limits 
of  his  own  country  extendetli,  and  what  is  his  own  proper  inheritance, 
out  of  that,  if  any  of  his  men  desire  land  to  set  their  corn,  he  giveth 
them  as  much  as  they  can  use,  and  sets  them  their  bounds.  In  this  cir- 
cuit, whosoever  hunteth,  if  they  kill  any  venison,  bring  him  his  fee, 
which  is  the  fore  parts  of  the  same,  if  it  be  killed  on  the  land,  but  if  in 
the  water,  then  the  skin  thereof;  the  great  sachirns  or  kings  know  their 
own  bounds  or  limits  of  land,  as  well  as  the  rest.” 
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tiiries  ago,  and  learned  that  they  eonld  not  impart  tlie  sliglitest 
social  or  moral  elevation. 

Such,  as  Williams  has  himself  described  it,  was  the  bar- 
barism which  he  encountered,  without  aid  from  governments, 
schools,  or  sects.  He  was  not  at  first  aware  of  all  the  obstacles 
in  his  way,  for  much  of  the  knowledge  preserved  in  his  “Key” 
and  letters  was  gained  during  several  years  after  his  Plantation. 
The  project  of  a settlement  among  the  Indians  had  long  been 
familiar  to  him.  He  had  never  been  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  Puritans,  but  his  opinions  had  been  formed  amid  the  broader 
teachings  of  the  separatists.  He  early  thought  that  his  abode 
in  Massachusetts  coidd  be  of  no  long  continuance,  and  so  early 
as  his  residence  in  Plymouth  (1632) , he  commenced  his  prepara- 
tions for  a new  home.  He  applied  himself  in  earnest  to  gain  the 
friendship  of  the  great  chiefs  in  his  neighbourhood.  “I  spared 
no  cost  towards  them,”  says  AVilliams,  “and  in  gifts  to  Ousame- 
quin  and  all  his,  and  to  Canonicus  and  all  his,  tokens  and  pres- 
ents, many  years  before  I came  in  person  to  the  Karragan setts, 
and  therefore  when  I came,  I was  welcome  to  Ousamequin 
and  to  the  old  Sachem  Canonicus.”^  It  was  well  that  he 
had  done  so,  for  his  banishment  was  sudden  and  unexpected. 
He  could  neither  remove  his  property,  nor  demand  his  debts, 
and  began  his  Plantation  in  a state  of  comparative  poverty. 2 
“My  writings  are  lost.”  He  had  no  proof  of  the  debts  due  to 
him,  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  bring  away  his  papers  in  his 
flight  from  Salem.  Though  “shy  of  the  English,  to  his  latest 
breath,”^  Canonicus  readily  renewed  his  friendship  with  Wil- 
liams. “At  my  first  coming  to  them,  Canonicus  (^morosus 
aeque  ac  harharex^  senex) , was  very  sour,  and  accused  the  Eng- 

(1) Compare  also  Williams’s  testimony,  Dec.  13,  1661,  Narr.  Club  Pub..  VI 

316-17. 

(2) Williams  to  Wintbrop,  Dec.  30,  1638,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  127-28. 

(3)  Canonicus  had  good  reason  for  his  shyness.  Their  first  act  was  to  detacli 

the  Wampanoags  from  his  allegiance,  on  the  east,  and  Connecticut  en- 
croached upon  his  domains  upon  the  west.  His  empire  was,  at  the  com- 
ing of  Williams,  narrowed  to  the  present  limits  of  Rhode  Island — and 
to  Block  Island,  and  the  islands  of  the  Bay. 

(■t)Thus  in  the  printed  text.  “Barbarus”  is  no  doubt  what  Williams  meant. 
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lisli  and  myself,  for  sending  the  plague  among  them,  * * 1 

sweetened  his  spirit,"^  })rohably  with  a hope  of  favours  to  come. 
The  old  Sachem  whose  alliance  was  thus  secured,  was  the  ablest, 
even  if  we  may  not  say  the  only  able,  man  of  whom  the  Narra- 
gansett  history  preserves  aii}-  record.  He  had  then  numbered 
more  than  three  score  and  ten  years.  His  meeting  with  A^bl- 
liams  was  by  no  means  his  first  acquaintance  with  Europeans. 
During  nearly  twenty  years,  before  the  first  Englishman  had  set 
his  cabin  in  Mooshassuc  or  Acqnetneck,  trading  sloops  from 
Xew  Amsterdam,  bearino'  the  fia<y  of  the  Dutch  AVest  India 
Company  had  carried  their  merchandise  to  the  tribes  living  by 
the  Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay.^  These  had  already  acquired 
a longing  for  sugar,  personal  ornaments,  and  fire  arms.  So 
early  as  1631,^  the  son  of  Canonicus  had  visited  Clovernor  Win- 
throp  in  Boston,  and  there  had  been  an  exchange  of  gifts. It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  Sachem,  or  some  trusty  informant 
had  gone  on  a like  errand  to  New  Amsterdam.  He  was  thus 
acquainted  with  more  than  one  race  of  white  men,  and  had  time 
to  study  their  several  characteristics.  All  the  Englishmen  who 
had  any  dealings  with  the  old  Sachem  were  impressed  with  his 
ability.^  The  messengers  to  Canonicus  informed  Gov.  Win- 
throp,  that  ‘‘they  observed  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great 
command  over  his  men,  and  marvellous  wisdom  in  his  answers, 
and  the  carriage  of  the  whole  treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his 
neighbors  of  the  murder”  (of  John  Oldham),  “and  offering 
assistance  for  revenge  of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  con- 
ditions.” Through  his  rough  native  vigour,  he  had  become,  as 
Gov.  Winthrop  says,  “a  chief  sachem  in  New  England.”  His 
manner  befitted  the  character,  for  he  was  “always  princely.” 
The  government  of  Massaehusetts,  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Indians  was  generally  bold,  defiant  and  contemptuous.  When- 

(1) Williams  to  Winthrop,  May,  1637,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  16. 

(2) French  vessels  from  Nova  Scotia  had  also  visited  their  coast. 

(S)vSavage’s  “Winthrop,”  ed.  18.53,  I.  69-70. 

WIbid.,  I.  227-29. 

(5)lbid.,  I.  227,  229,  (1636). 
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ever  they  wished  to  see  even  a Sacliein,  they  sent  him  a ))er- 
emptory  order  to  come  to  Boston/  Miantonomo  was  thus 
repeatedly  sent  for,  as  on  Oct.  21,  1636,^  when  he  was  received 
at  Roxbury  by  a military  escort.^  This  is  the  manner  in  which 
Massachusetts  made  a treaty. “In  the  morning  we  met  again 
and  concluded  the  peace,  upon  the  articles  underwritten,  which 
the  governor  subscribed,  and  they  also  subscribed  with  their 
marks.”  “But  because  we  could  not  well  make  them  under- 
stand the  articles  perfectly,  we  agreed  to  send  a copy  of  them  to 
Mr.  Williams,  who  could  best  interpret  them  to  them.”  This 
done,  “they  took  leave,  and  were  conveyed  out  of  towne  by  some 
musketeers,  and  dismissed  with  a volley  of  shot.”  The  Narra- 
gansetts  were  forced  to  sign  what  they  did  not  comprehend,  and 
were  referred  to  Mr.  Williams  who  had  been  lately  banished — 
to  learn  what  it  meant.  Canonicus  alone  never  showed  any  awe 
of  the  magistrates  and  elders  of  “the  Bay.”^  Sometime  after 
the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Miantonomo,  Massaclmsetts  sent  two 
messengers  to  the  Narragansetts  to  dissuade  them  from  taking 
counsel  with  “evil  men,  and  such  as  we  have  banished  from  us,  and 
to  persuade  them  to  sit  still  and  to  have  more  regard  to  us  than 
such  as  Gorton,  etc.”  The  bearers  of  this  unselfish  and  dis- 
interested counsel  came  to  the  house  of  Canonicus.  “When 
our  messengers  came  to  them,  Canonicus  would  not  admit  them 
into  his  wigwam  for  two  hours,  but  suffered  them  to  stay  in  the 
rain.  When  he  did  admit  them,  he  lay  along  upon  his  couch 
and  would  not  speak  to  them  more  than  a few  froward  speeches, 
but  referred  them  to  Pesacus,  who,  coming  after  some  four  hours, 
carried  them  into  an  ordinary  wigwam,  and  there  had  conference 
with  them  most  part  of  the  night.  Their  answers  were  witty 
and  full  to  the  questions,”  &c.  Even  Governor  Winthrop 
seems  to  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  secure  the  good  will  of 

(1)  Savage’s  “Winthrop,”  I.  235-36. 

(2) Compare  also  II.  9,  (in  1640). 

(3) Ibid.,  I.  237. 

(4) Ibid.,  I.  237. 

(5)  Ibid.,  II.  203,  (A.  D.  1644). 
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Canoniciis,  and  to  have  sent  occasionally  presents  of  sugar,  as 
an  assurance  of  friendship  d 

e have  no  extended  or  trustworthy  account  of  his  ancestry 
or  of  his  early  life.  He  first  comes  to  view,  when  his  military 
ambition,  if  he  had  any,  had  been  fnlly  satisfied.  Old  age  alone 
might  incline  him  to  peacefnl  counsels.  His  dealings  with  the 
white  races,  were  but  the  completion  of  his  long,  barbarian,  ride. 
He  has  left  us  no  record  of  his  thoughts,  but  if  we  ma}^  infer 
his  opinions  from  the  unbroken  tenor  of  his  life,  we  may  believe 
that  he,  alone  of  the  New  England  Sachems,  comprehended  that 
a new  age  was  coming  in.  He  was  aware  that  his  jieople  were 
now  confronted  with  a race,  vigonrons,  enterprising,  united,  with 
resources  far  exceeding  his  own — before  whom  an  Indian  con- 
federacy was  but  a rope  of  sand.  He  appreciated  the  fact  that 
soon  after  their  arrival,  the  English  had  alienated  the  AVampa- 
noags  from  his  allegiance,  and  that  no  dependency  was  left  to 
him,  save  the  small  kindred  tribe  of  the  Niantics.^ 

The  remembrance  of  the  swift  destruction  which  had  over- 
taken the  Peqnots  when  they  had  resisted  the  Englishmen’s  will, 
made  the  wary  old  Narragansett  cautions  of  any  encounter. 
Their  power  of  combination,  and  the  force  of  their  government, 
so  much  superior  to  that  of  his  own,  made  him  distrustful  of  his 
superiority  of  numbers.  Eor  he  knew  not  what  forces  were 
behind  the  new  comers — held  (juietly  in  resei’ve. 

He  knew  that  a nation  greater  than  his  own  (the  Mohawks) 
either  would  not,  or  could  not  expel  tlie  Dutch  from  Manhat- 
tan. Little  as  he  knew  about  Europe,  he  felt  that  tliere  was  a 
power  beliind  the  Englisluncn,  wliicli  would  conquer  in  the  end. 
He  had  discernment  to  perceive  (what  it  would  have  been  well 
for  Philip  and  Canonchet  to  have  learned  by  forty  years  more 
of  observation)  that  a race  whose  pioneers  could  carry  multitudes 

(1)  Williams  to  Winthrop,  Feb.  28,  1037-8,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  80-87,. 

(2) Tlie  legislature  of  llhode  Island  made  no  distinction  of  tribes  and  races, 

but  called  them  both  alike,  “Indians,”  as  soon  as  they  begun  to  legis- 
late for  them,  and  regulated  the  sale  of  rum  and  the  use  of  the  whii)ping 
post,  by  one  law  for  Narragansett  and  Niantic. 
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across  a sea  impassable  to  him,  and  fabricate  utensils  of  iron, 
and  set  their  houses  upon  foundations  of  stone,  who  had  flocks 
and  herds  and  probably  other  resources  yet  unknown,  eould  not 
be  starved  or  exterminated  or  driven  away.  He  had  the  wisdom 
to  make  the  best  of  neighbours  whom  he  had  not  invited,  and 
whom  he  could  not  expel.  His  barbaric  sense  of  honour  coin- 
cided with  his  views  of  interest.  It  was  for  his  benefit  that 
there  should  be  in  his  neighbourhood,  rival  traders  less  exacting 
than  the  Duteh,  and  less  overbearing  than  the  men  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  who,  being  within  his  own  territory  could  be 
made  tributaries  to  his  revenue.  He  accepted  the  situation,  and 
with  all  his  force  of  will,  compelled  his  people  to  acquiesce  in 
it.^  Said  Williams,  that  “wise  and  peaceable  prince”  deelared, 
“I  have  never  suffered  any  wrong  to  be  offered  to  the  English 
since  they  landed  : nor  never  will.”  During  the  whole  of  his 
remaining  years,  Winthrop  and  W^illiams  recognise  the  fact  that 
Canonicus  kept  the  peace  of  New  England. 

Even  if  the  old  Sachem’s  action  had  been  prompted  only 
by  an  enlightened  self  interest,  even  this  was  far  above  the  bar- 
barian level.  With  the  fearful  portents,  even  then  threatening 
his  people,  it  is  doing  him  no  diseredit  to  suspect,  that  at  best, 
he  hoped  like  a potentate  of  later  days,  that  things  would  out- 
last his  time,  and  “after  him, — the  deluge.” 

Williams’s  earlier  enthusiasm  was  then  at  its  height,  and 
with  the  sanguine  spirit  of  his  hopeful  days,  he  believed  that 
Canonicus’s  grants  of  Indian  territory  were  “gifts  of  love.”  In 
his  devotion  to  the  great  project  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  have 
misconceived  the  old  Sachem’s  feelings,  and  to  have  believed 
that  his  own  benevolence  must  awaken  a like  emotion  in  return. 
The  manner  and  tone  of  Williams  were  doubtless  more  kindly 
than  those  of  the  white  Sachems  of  “the  Bay,”  and  gained  him 
a more  friendly  hearing.  Still,  like  some  more  recent  mission- 
aries, he  believed  that  his  offers  of  spiritual  benefits  excited  the 
regard,  which  was  in  fact  due  to  more  mercenary  hopes  or  expec- 


(l)Ivey,  p.  64. 
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tations.  Each,  in  fact  misconceived  tlie  other's  character  and 
purposes.  AVilliams  thought  that  lie  had  secured  tlie  “love  " of 
a shrewd  old  Indian  politician,  who  had  long  been  dead  to  aii}^ 
motive  hut  his  own  interests,  and  Canon icus  was  not  aware 
that  he  was  dealing  with  an  exile  and  a fugitive,  without  intlu- 
ence  which  could  do  him  service.^  That  such  an  able  chief 
should  have  freely  bestOAved  his  best  lands  ujion-  strangers  with 
whose  religion,  manners,  and  designs  he  had  no  sympathy,  seems 
to  have  been  an  imagination  suggested  by  AVilliams’s  early 
hopes.  John  Clarke,  a man  of  more  cool  and  practical  judg- 
ment, says  that  Acquetneck  Avas  a purchase.  Williams"  calls  it 
a gift  of  love.  It  appears  that  the  transfer  Avas  accompanied  by 
a present  Avhich  the  people  at  Acipietneck  may  Avell  have  deemed 
a valuable  consideration,  by  Avhatever  name  it  may  have  been 
disguised.  We  have  in  A^^illiams’s  Avritings  frequent  mention 
of  the  favourable  dispositions  of  the  Indians,  but  equally  copi- 
ous accounts  of  the  largesses  which  they  expected  and  received.^ 
“Not  a penny  was  demanded  for  either,”  but  “what  Avas  paid 
was  only  gratuity,  though  I chose,  for  better  assurance  and  form, 
to  call  it  sale.”^ 


(1) See  testimony  of  Williams,  August  25,  1658,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  305-6, 

also  Clarke’s  Narrative,  Callender’s  Hist.  Discourse,  Elton’s  ed.,  R.  I. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV.  85,  86,  as  to  gratuities.  Bartlett’s  R.  I.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, I.  45-51,  1637-8,  conveyance  of  Acquetneck. 

(2) Letter  to  Winthrop,  June,  1638,  p.  104.  Deposition,  June  18,  1()82,  Narr. 

Club  Pub.,  VI.  406-8. 

(3) 1  Backus’s  History,  I.  73. 

(4) Willianis  to  Winthrop,  June,  1638,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  104.  Williams’s 

testimony  at  Providence,  December  13,  1661,  Narr.  Club  Pub..  VI.  317. 
Williams’s  Deed  of  1661,  Bartlett’s  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  22-25.  Wil- 
liams says  that  the  purchase  at  Mooshassuc  was  not  obtained  by  money. 
Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  407.  Williams’s  letters,  etc.,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI. 
408,  CJune  18,  1682).  “I  never  denied  him  or  Miantonomo,  whatever 
they  desired  of  me,  as  to  goods  or  gifts  or  use  of  my  boats  or  pin- 
nace, or  the  travels  of  my  own  person  day  and  night.”  “It  is  known 
what  favor  God  pleased  to  give  nie  with  old  Canonicus,  (though  at  a 
dear-bought  rate)  so  that  1 had  what  I would.”  October  18,  1677,  Narr, 
Club  Pub.,  VI.  393, 
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Canonicii8  frequently  needed  groceries,  for  which  he  never 
tliought  of  paying.  The  deeds  of  purchase  were  followed  by 
o’ifts  and  o-oods  for  the  Sachems,  and  the  use  of  his  boats  at 
their  will.^  The  Indians  expected  such  unceasing  returns,  that 
gifts  from  were  them  very  dear  bargains.^  Notwithstanding  his 
love  for  Williams,  Canonicus  never  did  anything  for  him  for 
which  he  did  not  exact  a full  equivalent  in  cloth,  stores  or  other 
supplies,  especially  sugar.  He  never  gave  the  slightest  aid  to 
Williams’s  benevolent  designs,  but  he  allowed  him  to  pursue 
them  without  molestation.^  The  Indians’  practice  in  their  pri- 
vate dealings  was  of  a like  nature. “The  Indians  of  this  coun- 
trie  have  a way  of”  giving  their  commodities  freely,  by  which 
they  get  better  bargaines  then  if  they  stood  stiffly  on  their 
tearmes  of ” “tradino'.”  “And  when  not  satisfied  to  the  utmost 
they  grudge,  revile,  &c.”  The  chiefs  followed  a like  course  of 
dealing  in  their  grants  of  the  tribal  lands. 

But  worse  than  this, — the  Indians  seem  to  have  regarded  a 
gift  as  revocable  at  pleasure.  The  phrase  “an  Indian  gift”  has 
descended  to  us,  as  a synonym  for  anything  but  an  act  of  gen- 
erosity. The  chiefs  may  have  been  ready  to  make  grants  of 
land,  if  they  thought  that  they  could  resume  them  at  their  will. 
Throughout  the  lifetime  of  Canonicus,  the  Plantations  were  in 
effect,  his  tributaries,  however  they  may  have  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  fact,  even  from  themselves.  He  permitted  Wil- 
liams to  instruct  his  people  in  civilisation  and  decency,  on 
condition  of  receiving  all  his  groceries  for  nothing.  Williams 
in  later  days,^  well  said  tliat  the  friendship  of  Canonicus  was  pur- 
chased at  a “dear-bought  rate.”  During  ten  years,  he  had  what 
he  wanted  from  Williams’s  trading-house,  without  pay,  and  when 
he  felt  that  his  end  was  near,  he  sent  a parting  message,  that 

(1) See  also  Winthrop’s  Journal,  (October  21,  1636),  I.  237. 

(2)  See  Callender’s  Discourse,  pp.  85-86. 

(3) Williams  to  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  October  18,  1677. 

Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  393. 

0)“Blood3^  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,”  (ed.  1652)  p.  217.  (Narr.  Club  Pub., 

IV.  367). 

(5)October  18,  1677.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI,  393. 
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he  expected  to  be  buried  in  cloth,  to  be  turiiijshed  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, as  a free  gift.  But  he  fulfilled  his  obligations  as  he 
understood  them.  He  could  not  prevent  occasional  brawls  or 
murders.  But  after  the  grant  of  the  “Plantations,”  he 
restrained  his  inferior  Sachems,  sanctioned  no  insults  or  hostil- 
ities, and  gave  cpiiet,  and  facilities  for  trade. 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  Xorth  America,  the  monarchy  is, 
in  general,  hereditary.  But  the  rule  is  not  without  important 
exceptions.  The  son  of  a Sachem  may  be  set  aside  and  another 
member  of  his  family,  or  even  a distinguished  warrior,  may  be 
exalted  to  his  place.  Fitness  and  merit,  according  to  tlie  Indian 
conception  of  them,  might  be  required  in  a successor.  At  the 
settlement  of  Mooshassuc,  the  Narragansett  sovereignty  afforded 
a signal  illustration  of  this  ancient  rule.  The  sons  of  Canon- 
icus  had  been  displaced  from  the  family  birthright,  perhaps  as 
incompetent  to  its  duties,  and  Miantonomo  his  nephew  had  been 
joined  with  him  in  the  Sachemship,  as  his  associate  and  suc- 
cessor. Williams,  with  his  slight  interest  in  Narragansett  his- 
tory,  gives  no  explanation  of  the  fact.  The  sons  of  Canonicus 
make  but  little  display  during  the  remaining  years  of  their 
tribe.  It  is  unknown  whether  it  was  by  his  own  consent,  that 
his  posterity  were  thus  deposed,  or  whether  the  unwelcome 
act  of  superseding  his  own  children  was  forced  upon  him  by 
a national  council  of  the  Narragan setts.  Williams  found  Mian- 
tonomo acting  conjointly  with  his  uncle  in  the  gravest  matters 
of  sovereignty.  The  new  chief  was  young,  active,  courageous, 
and  well  qualified  for  barbarian  rule,  but  had  not  yet  acquired 
his  uncle’s  self-control.  From  Williams’s  brief  notices  of  him, 
we  learn  that  he  shared  a not  unnatural  pride  in  his  race  and 
lineage.  He  was  anxious  to  gain  the  approval  of  the  English, 
and  did  not  conceal  his  disappointment  when  he  failed  to  secure  it. 
From  Winthrop  we  learn  that  he  was  sensitive  to  any  disrespect 
which  might  bring  him  into  discredit  with  his  own  people, — 
that  he  had  a “good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity.”^  He  joined  with  Canonicus  in  tlie  sale  of  the 
(1) Savage’s  Winthrop,  ed.  1853,  II.  98. 
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Plantations  to  Williams,  recognizing  the  “many  kindnesses 
and  services”  which  Williams  had  done  to  them  both.  They 
both  showed  sufficient  zeal  for  the  punishment  of  the  Pequot 
murderers  of  John  Oldham  at  Block  Island.^  Miantonomo  on 
all  occasions  proved  himself  friendly  to  Massachusetts.  But 
the  more  kindly  spirit  of  Williams  gained  an  influence  over 
him,  and  his  judgments  were  always  treated  with  respect.  The 
nearer  neighbourhood  of  Samuel  Gorton  in  Warwick,  gave  him 
more  frequent  access  to  the  young  Sachem,  and  opportunity 
for  disastrous  counsels.  Gorton  was  bold,  pertinacious,  and 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but  his  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion have  been  questioned.  Gorton  had  a kindly  feeling 
towards  the  Narragansetts,  and  in  his  way,  had  sought  to  do 
them  good.  He  had  thug  gained  the  regard  of  Miantonomo, 
who  was  guided  by  him  iu  much  of  his  policy.  He  had 
received  from  Gorton  his  arms  and  goods,  as  well  as  many  of 
his  lessons  of  civilised  life.  In  return,  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
desire  of  the  Sachem  that  ATarwick  should  be  a possession 
of  Rhode  Island  and  not  Massachusetts.  IVhile  he  lived,  he 
was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  elders  and 
magistrates  of  Boston.  These  scrupled  at  no  means  of  ridding 
themselves  of  a chief  who  would  not  be  their  instrument  or 
subject.  His  murder,  with  the  assent  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Puritan  colonies,  was  the  only  reward  which  he  received  for  the 
aid  which  he  gave  them  in  their  Pequot  war.  It  was  not  an 
event  to  be  forgotten,  and  doubtless  gave  fierce  vindictiveness 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Narragansetts  in  the  last  days  of  Philip  of 
Mount  Hope. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  had  he  lived,  Miantonomo  could 
have  greatly  prolonged  the  national  life  of  the  Narragansetts. 
But  under  the  influence  of  Williams,  he  might  have  guided  to 
better  issues,  the  passions  which  wrought  their  destruction." 

(1) See  Savage’s  Wintlirop,  I.  225-28,  229,  265-6(5,  288,  291, 

(2)  His  character  has  been  sufficiently  vindicated  by  Mr.  Savage,  the  learned 

editor  of  Wintlirop,  (II.  98,  100-1,  159-61,  162),  against  the  cou»sel  of 
the  live  “most  judicious  [Boston]  elders,”  who  advised  that  Miantonomo 
should  be  put  to  death,  p.  158. 
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Tliese  were  the  chiefs — then  in  full  po[)iilarity  aiul  power, 
with  whom  Williams  dealt  on  his  first  arrival  in  iNIooshassnc.  If 
l>e  over-estimated  their  love  for  him,  they  on  their  part  were 
equally  mistaken  in  a matter  of  graver  importance,  whicli 
involved  the  peace,  perhaps  the  existence  of  the  colony.  Before 
his  banishment,  some  of  the  chiefs  had  visited  Boston,  and  had 
there  seen  Williams  and  Coddington  associating  upon  terms  of 
equality  with  the  great  Englisli  Sachems  of  “the  Bay.”  They 
were  not  well  informed  of  the  current  politics  of  Massachusetts, 
and  did  not  know  that  Williams  (after  1636),  sustained  very 
different  relations  with  his  former  friends.  They  received  him, 
believing  him  to  be,  not  an  exile,  but  an  agent,  or  pioneer  of 
Massachusetts,  whose  firmness  of  will  they  had  already  learned 
to  respect.  Williams  himself  was  not  aware  of  their  mistake, 
and  when  he  learned  it,  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  inform  the 
Indians  of  the  real  weakness  of  his  position.  After  two  years’ 
abode  among  them,  they  had  not  learned  that  he  was  a fugitive. 
In  June  1638,^  Williams  wrote  to  Winthrop  : 

“The  Sachems”  “have  ever  conceived  that  myself  and  Mr. 
Coddington,  (whom  they  knew  so  many  years  a Sachem  at  Bos- 
ton), were  far  from  being  rejected  by  yourselves,  as  yon  please 
to  write,  for  if  the  Lord  had  not  hid  it  from  their  eyes,  I am 
sure  you  had  not  been  thus  troubled  by  myself  at  present.”^ 

To  increase  the  perplexity  of  the  founders,  there  was  one 
more  error  which  yielded  its  fruit  in  later  days.  It  may  be 
doubted  if  the  Indian  grants  were  ever  understood  by  both 
parties,  in  the  same  sense.  The  Sachems  and  their  subjects 
seem  to  have  intended  to  convey  only  a present,  and  usufructuary 
right, — a mere  user^  or  a right  of  common,  and  not  a perma- 
nent exclusive  and  individual  title,  and  estate.  The  original 
documents  were  drawn  by  Englishmen,  in  terms  and  phrase- 

(1) Narr.‘ Club  Pub.,  VI.  104-5. 

(2) This  letter  was  written  after  the  Pequot  war  (1636-7).  It  proves  the 

influence  of  Williams  among  the  Narragansetts,  while  they  believed  liim 
to  be  an  agent  of  Massachusetts.  It  preserves  a fact  not  mentioned  else- 
where— the  Indian  ignorance  of  their  true  position,  which  preserved  the 
lives  of  Williams  and  Coddington,  until  they  could  gain  a firm  foothold 
upon  the  territory. 
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ology  adapted  to  their  own  law,  and  were  subscribed  by  Indian 
communists,  who  had  no  conception  of  separate,  and  hereditary 
estates  in  fee  simple,  as  understood  in  Westminster  Hall.  If 
the  English  inter})retation  were  correct,  Canonicns  had  sold  the 
best  portion  of  the  tribal  lands  to  strangers  for  a mere  transitory 
consideration.  After  the  grant  of  Mooshassiic  to  Williams,  of 
Acquetneck  to  Coddington,  and  of  Shawomet  to  Gorton,  the 
most  valuable  fields  and  fisheries  of  his  subjects  were  nearly 
gone.  He  had  little  ground  on  which  he  had  a right  to  set  his 
foot.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  shrewd  old  Sachem 
intended  to  dispossess  his  own  people,  or  to  give  to  strangers  a 
better  title  than  that  enjoyed  by  the  Narragansetts.  The  Indians 
themselves  gave  this  construction  to  the  grants  of  their  chiefs, 
and  as  ever  before,  showed  that  they  had  no  conception  of  per- 
manent and  individual  property  in  land.  Wherever  one  of 
them  found  among  the  white  settlements,  a field  uncultivated, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  planting  his  corn  with  a mere  “squatter’s’’ 
title.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  Englishmen  bought  out  an 
Indian  occupant,  he  only  bought  out  his  user  or  right  of 
occupancy  for  the  season,  or  at  the  most,  his  growing  crops, 
and  in  another  year,  the  process  must  be  repeated,  with  the  next 
Indian  planter.  The  Sachems  probably  regarded  the  English 
as  their  tributaries  and  their  grants  as  revocable,  differing  only 
from  Indians,  in  living  under  the  rule  of  their  own  magistrates 
and  laws.  The  inferior  Indians  planted  the  lands  at  Provi- 
dence and  Warwick,  after  they  had  been  sold,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  before.  Without  asking  permission  they  lived  indis- 
criminately among  the  English,  with  “mingled  fields.”  The 
ehiefs  still  exercised  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  over  their  own 
people  residing  upon  the  lands  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
Avhite  men.  The  tenures  of  the  lands  were  not  very  important 
so  long  as  the  English  were  too  few  to  cultivate  or  even  to 
possess  the  estate  which  they  had  purchased.  Englishmen  and 
Indians  lived  together  in  near  neighborhoods  until  in  the  second 
generation,  their  society  became  a nuisance,  of  which  each 
desired  to  be  rid.  We  may  well  believe  that  even  such  grants 
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as  tliese  would  never  liave  been  made,  had  tlie  Saeliems  foreseen 
that,  instead  of  being  a helpless  few  who  sought  to  establish 
trading-houses,  within  their  territory  and  under  their  control, 
Williams  and  his  associates  were  but  the  pioneers  of  thousands, 
for  whom  the  whole  realm  of  the  Narragnnsetts  would  not  be 
too  ample,  and  who  were  accnstomed  to  tolerate  no  sovereigntv 
bnt  their  own. 

With  all  these  misapprehensions,  full  of  ill  auguries  on 
either  side,  the  work  of  the  Plantations  began.  But  many 
obstacles  were  to  be  removed,  before  AYilliams  coidd  prosecute 
the  benevolent  work  which  had  been  the  motive  to  his  purchase. 
He  was  not  desirous  of  power — had  no  longing  to  become  the 
founder  of  a colony  or  even  of  a town — but  only,  of  a mission 
to  the  Narragansetts.  Events  beyond  his  control,  had  forced 
upon  him  the  admission  of  contentious  associates,  and  now  he 
was  compelled  to  take  a chief  part  in  a new  social  organization, 
— in  the  laying  out  of  highways,  and  the  allotment  of  lands. 
Then  came  the  formation  of  a religious  society,  with  its  contro- 
versies and  disruption,  and  then  the  strifes  with  his  own 
grantees,  over  the  Proprietary  title, — of  which  he  was  never  to 
see  the  end.  lie  had  far  less  time  than  he  had  expected,  to 
devote  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  his 
efforts  ended  only  in  disappointment. 

Similar  attempts,  under  more  favorable  circumstances, 
were  made  in  the  neighbouring  colonies.  Their  failure  was  due 
to,  causes  everywhere  at  rvork,  and  which  prepared  equally  for 
the  failure  of  Williams.^  Ten  years  later,  in  Massaehnsetts, 
the  benevolent  purposes  of  Eliot  were  aided  by  the  local  gov- 
ernment, by  public  money,  and  by  the  charitable  gifts  of  Eng- 
lish friends.^  The  colony  was  the  strongest  and  most  efficient 
of  all  the  English  Plantations.  Its  elders  never  spared  a vigorous 
use  of  physical  force.  This  had  made  its  impression  upon  the 
barbarians,  who  are  eveiy where  much  inclined  to  estimate  a 

(1) Eliot  began  his  work  about  1646.  See  Gookin’s  “Historical  Collections,’' 

(Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  I.  166). 

(2)  Ibid.,  I.  172-74. 
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religion  by  the  power  at  its  command.  The  religions  teachers 
of  Massachusetts  could  not  be  treated  with  contempt  or  disre- 
spect. The  views  of  Christian  doctrine  there  prevalent  were 
far  from  being  accepted  by  all  Englishmen  at  that  day,  and 
they  were  far  less  fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  Indians.  The 
opinions  of  the  magistrates  and  elders  were  urged  upon  the 
natives  with  a kindliness  and  toleration  far  greater  than  that 
with  which  they  were  pressed  upon  dissenting  white  men.  The 
testimony  of  Williams,  Gorton  and  Obadiah  Holmes  is  ample  to 
this  effect.  The  Indian  school  at  Natick  was  liberally  sup- 
ported and  the  coercive  power  of  the  colony  was  at  its  service. 
The  institution  was  somewhat  like  a “Reform  School”  of  the 
present  day.  Tlie  Indian  pupils  were  surrounded  by  English- 
men— placed  under  restraint,  and  compelled  to  practice  Chris- 
tian virtue,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not.  But  the  number  of 
Eliot’s  assistants  was  comparatively  small.  Few  or  none 
could  gain  proficiency  in  the  Indian  tongue,  or  become  conver- 
sant with  Indian  habits  of  thought.^  The  chief  effect  produced 
upon  the  native  race  was  in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  Yet 
the  number  of  converts  was  not  large,  and  the  effect  even 
upon  them  was  in  many  cases  superficial.  The  young  Indians 
melted  away  under  the  sedentary  and  studious  habits  of  civili- 
zation, more  rapidly  than  under  their  original  barbarism.  In 
view  of  the  many  deaths,  and  the  little  apparent  success,  “Some 
conceived,”  “that  the  time  of  the  great  harvest  of  their  ingather- 
ing is  not  yet  come,  but  will  follow  after  calling  of  the  Jews.”^ 
The  early  policy  of  Massachusetts  and  the  advice  given  by  tlie 
elders  concerning  the  slaughter  of  Miantonomo,  gave  some 
plausibility  to  this  opinion.  With  astonishing  imprudence  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  allowed  the  Indians  to  be  present  at 
musters  and  trainings,  and  to  learn  how  to  “handle,  mend,  and  fix 
their  muskets.”  At  Natick,  the  “praying  Indians”  were  exer- 


(1) Gookin,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  I.  210;  Bentley’s  “Descrip- 

tion and  history  of  Salem,”  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  VI.  250. 

(2) Gookin,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  I.  174. 
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ciised  as  a train-band  under  officers  of  their  own.’  As  a conse- 
quence in  a time  of  trouble,  the  Indian  in  tlieir  natures  })re- 
vailed  over  tlie  Cliristian.  Some  of  tlicm  became  tlie  most 
cruel  and  barl)arous  enemies  of  the  En«lisli.  Two  relapsed 
converts  were  hanged  at  Boston  after  Philip’s  war.  The“prav- 
ing  Indians”  could  not  restrain  their  uncivilized  brethren,  and 
had  little  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  their  race. 

The  like  fruitless  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  were 
made  in  Connecticut,  and  with  very  similar  results.  The  law 
gave  its  aid  for  the  purpose  of  conversion,  but  the  enforced 
observance  of  the  Puritan  “Sabbath,”  did  not  give  attractive- 
ness to  the  religion  of  the  white  men.  Eliot  ])reachcd  in  their 
own  language  to  an  assembly  of  Connecticut  Indians.  When 
he  had  finished  his  address,  he  desires  an  answer  from  them, 
whether  they  accepted  his  offers.  The  Sachems  utteily  refused 
them.  They  said  “the  English  had  taken  away  their  lands, 
and  were  now  attempting  to  make  them  servants.”  They 
regarded  Christianity  merely  as  an  instrument  of  subjugation, 
in  the  hands  of  a conquering  race.  Pecent  English  writers 
have  given  the  same  reason  for  the  slow  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  among  the  native  races  of  British  India.  Efforts 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  Connecticut  were  not  wanting 
but  so  long  as  their  tribal  government  continued,  all  met  with 
“little  success.” 

In  marked  contrast  with  his  Puritan  neighbours,  Williams 


(l)See  E.  Randolph’s  “Narrative,”  in  “Hutchinson  papers,”  II.  225,  227-28, 
A.D.  1676.  (“Publications  of  the  Prince  Society.)” 

“The  English  have  contributed  much  to  their  misfortunes,  for  they 
first  taught  the  Indians  the  use  of  armes,  and  admitted  them  to  be  present 
at  all  their  musters  and  trainings,  and  shewed  them  how  to  handle,  mend 
and  fix  their  muskets,  and  have  been  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  armes  by 
permission  of  the  government,  so  that  the  Indians  are  become  excellent 
firemen.  And  at  Natick  there  was  a gathered  church  of  praying  Indians, 
who  were  exercised  as  trained  bands,  under  officers  of  their  owne ; these 
have  been  the  most  barbarous  and  cruel  enemies  to  the  English  of  any 
others.  Capt.  Tom,  their  leader,  being  lately  taken  and  hanged  at  Boston, 
with  one  other  of  their  chiefs.” 
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was  unaided  and  alone,  llis  mission,  liis  phintation  at  Pru- 
dence, and  his  “trading  house  ” at  Narragansett,  all  claimed 
his  attention,  and  the  Englishmen  about  him  were  too  much 
absorbed  by  social  problems  of  their  own,  to  feel  any  interest 
in  his  work.  But  now  that  he  had  begun  it,  he  pursued  it 
with  enthusiasm  and  self  devotion.  While  at  Plymouth  in 
1632,  he  had  written  to  Gov.  Winthrop  that  he  longed  after  “the 
natives’  souls, and  now  (1637-8‘^)  again,  that  he  had  “great 
hopes”  “of  many  a poor  Indian  soul.”  With  no  encouragement 
from  others;  he  grappled  single-handed  with  the  barbarism  of  the 
Narragansetts.  He  had  not  the  leisure,  or  the  income  of  Eliot, 
for  the  study  of  Indian  grammar,  nor  the  support  which  Eliot 
received  from  the  civil  power.  Yet  he  persevered  in  the  midst 
of  hard  labour  for  his  daily  bread — “at  the  plough,  and  at  the 
oar.”  Even  the  first  difficulty,  “their  barbarous  rockie  speech,” 
he  had  never  fully  surmounted.'^  With  his  best  efforts,  he  knew 
that  he  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  language. 4 
From  the  remarks  of  Williams  it  may  be  inferred  that  neither 
he  nor  Eliot  was  ever  able  to  deliver  a fluent  oration  in  the 
Indian  tongue,  but  that  their  discourses  were  conversational,  and 
that  whenever  either  met  with  an  obstacle  or  was  at  a loss  for 
a word,  he  would  enter  into  enquiries  and  explanations  until 
he  was  understood.  It  was  an  exhausting  labour  to  speak  in  a 
tongue  imperfectly  acquired,  and  Williams’s  vocabulary  was 
sometimes  exhausted, — “as  farre  as  my  language  would  reach,” 
says  Williams  of  one  of  his  discourses." 

The  doctrines  which  Williams  proposed  to  teach  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  are  fully  set  forth  in  his  published  writings,  and  need 
no  remark.  Their  effect  was  impaired  by  the  opinion  which 
he  entertained,  that  the  ancient  church  was  in  suspense,  or  had 

(1) Williams’s  letters,  Narr.  Club  Piib.,  I.  2. 

(2) Ibicl.,  I.  88.  (Feb.  28th). 

(3) “George  Fox  digg’d  out  of  his  Burrowes,”  in  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  V.  465. 

(4)  See  Key,  pp.  22,  30,  31,  117.  Knowles’s  “Roger  Williams,”  p.  328. 

“Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  bloody.”  (Narr.  Club  Pub.,  IV.  371-72). 

Callender’s  Hist,  discourse,  (R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV.  110-11). 

(»)Key,  p.  117. 
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passed  away,  and  tliat  its  observances  liad  perished  with  it. 
His  precepts  were  tlierefore  offered  witlioiit  the  support  of  any 
visible  institutions  even  tliat  of  the  usual  Lord’s  Hay.^  He 
could  avail  himself  of  no  ritual  such  as  the  French  missionaries 
in  Canada  have  employed  Avith  a ])artial  success.  He  even 
doubted  if  any  church  then  existed  in  the  Avorld.  He  was,  at 
times,  discouraged  by  the  Avant  of  a laAvful  Avarrant  or  commis- 
sion as  an  apostle,^  but  especially  by  the  inseparable  difficulty 
of  preaching  Christianity  to  the  Narragansetts,  in  their  OAvn 
language,  Avithout  inspiration.'^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Narragansetts  Avere  but  unprom- 
ising puj)ils  for  any,  and  especially  for  a religious  teacher. 
They  Avere  Avilling  to  listen  to  Williams,  and  set  no  hindrances 
in  his  Avay.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  state  into  which  they 
had  been  born,  and  showed  an  indifference  to  otlier  men’s  relig- 
ions opinions,  in  which  Williams  was  glad  to  trace  some  resem- 
blance to  his  OAvn  liberty  of  conscience. They  Avere  not  sus- 
ceptible of  the  strong  religious  emotions  common  to  the  races 
of  African  origin,  and  through  which  they  are  easily  moved  by 
the  teachings  of  superstition  or  of  common  sense.  In  view  of 
Avhat  He  had  enabled  them  to  accomplish,  the  Narragansetts  read- 
ily acknowledged  that  the  Englishmen’s  God  Avas  greater  than 
their  own.’’^  But  to  a people  who  had  no  conception  of  any 
but  local  deities,  this  was  but  a slight  advance  towards  conver- 
sion. Such  observation  of  civilised  life  as  they  had  enjoyed, 
assured  them  that  they  could  not  bear  its  restraints  and  its  cap- 


(1) Key,  p.  117. 

(2)  See  Williams  to  Winthrop,  Dec.  10,  1649.  Narr.  Club  Pub,,  VI.  188. 

Callender’s  Hist,  discourse,  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  IV.  110-11. 

(3) See  “The  bloody  Tenent  yet  more  bloody.”  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  IV.  219, 

220,  370,  371,  372.  See  also  p.  373,  as  folloAvs : — “Trere  being  no 
helpes  of  Art  and  learning  amongst  them,  I see  not  how  without  con- 
stant use  of  a Miracle  any  man  is  able  to  attaine  to  any  proprietie  of 
speech  amongst  them  even  in  common  things.”  This  was  so  late  as  A.I). 
1652. 

(4) Key,  p.  113. 

(5) Key,  p.  20. 
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tivity.  They  were  conscious  t>f  no  wants  wliieli  the  teachings 
of  Williams  could  satisfy.  lie  awakened  in  them  no  doubts, 
zeal  or  enquiry.  The  Narragansetts  listened  witli  respect,  but 
with  indifference,  and  turned  readily  from  theology  to  trade, 
medicine,  or  politics. 

These  hindrances  in  the  pathway  of  Williams  were  serious 
enough,  but  in  the  acts  of  those  about  him,  he  met  with  dis- 
couraofements  such  as  few  other  American  missionaries  have 
encountered,  and  they  did  not  diminish  as  years  went  on. 
Canonicus  was  silent  and  morose,  but  he  kept  his  promises,  and 
allowed  Williams  to  instruct  his  people,  so  long  as  his  supply 
of  groceries  was  undiminislied.  The  inferior  Sachems  were 
from  the  first,  hostile.  Their  rule  was  despotic,  based  upon  the 
superstition  of  their  subjects,  and  supported  by  the  sorceries  and 
magic  of  their  priests.^  The  chiefs  were  conservative — satisfied 
with  the  stone  age,  in  widen  they  had  been  born,  and  had  an 
instinctive  dread  of  the  iron  age  which  was  coming  in.  They 
saw  clearly  that  Williams’s  teaching  would  be  fatal  to  their 
own  power.  Such  opposition  was  beyond  tlie  reach  of  argu- 
ment. The  conduct  of  the  other  colonies  towards  the  Narra- 
gansetts  was  not  without  its  influence.^  At  an  early  day  Wil- 
liams deemed  it  an  unfortunate  error  in  the  policy  of  Massachu- 
setts, that  it  was  wavering  and  unsettled.  Sometimes  the 
government  made  treaties  with  the  Indians,  as  if  they  were 
independent  powers,  and  then  issued  peremptory  orders  to  them, 
as  if  they  had  been  mere  inferiors  and  subjects.  The  treaty 
with  Miantonomo,]!  and  his  subsequent  captivity  and  death, 
(1642),  exhibit  in  the  strongest  light,  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  their  dealings,  and  the  ancient  contempt  of  Englishmen,  for 
the  rights  and  feelings  of  all  races  but  their  own.  It  seems 
wonderful  that  Massachusetts,  after  this,  should  have  expected 


(1) Key,  p.  112.  Gookin,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series.  I.  210. 

(2) Williams  to  Winthrop,  June,  1638.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  101,  and  p.  55, 

note. 

(3) Savage’s  “Winthrop,”  ed.  1853,  T.  236-38,  283,  (Oct.  21.,  1636,  and  Aug. 

26,  1637). 
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o;ood  faith  in  return.  Tlic  Saelieins  did  not  acenrately  distin- 
o'uisli  the  polities  of  different  colonies,  and  knew  not  that  they 
^conld  hope  any  more  from  Rhode  Island  than  from  her  neigh-' 
honrs.  The  “praying  Indians”  of  iNfassachnsstts  seem  to  have 
caught  the  intolerant  tone  of  their  masters.’  The  Narragan- 
setts  were  alarmed,  and  hesonght  AVilliams  “to  present  their 
petition  to  the  high  Sachems  of  England,  that  they  might  not 
be  forced  from  their  religion,  and  for  not  changing  their  relig- 
ion be  invaded  by  war,  for  they  said  they  were  daily  visited 
with  threatenings  by  Indians  that  came  from  about  the  INIassa- 
chnsetts,  that  if  they  wonld  not  pray,  they  shonld  be  destroyed 
by  war.”  Williams  during  his  next  visit  to  England  invited 
the  attention  of  Cromwell  to  the  subject,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  such  methods  of  conversion.  The  ])ious  opinions 
which  we  have  noted,  concerning  the  diabolic  origin  and  giiid- 
ance  of  the  Indian  tribes,  tended  to  destroy  all  kindly  regard 
for  the  inferior  race,  and  Avere  scarcely  consistent  Avith  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  It  was  no  unreasonable  apprehension, 
that  if  the  emissaries  of  Massachusetts  gained  a foothold  among 
them,  the  Narragansetts  Avould  see  their  territories  wrested  from 
them  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  annexed  to  the  true 
Israel  at  “the  Bay.”  They  AAmuld  listen  to  no  missionaries 
from  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut,  in  whom  they  saw  only 
agents  for  their  subjugation.  The  kindly  spirit  of  Williams 
gained  him  a hearing,  but  it  did  no  more. 

There  were  other  enemies  to  the  Narragansetts,  and  to  the 
colony,  scarcely  les^  formidable  than  Massachusetts.  The 
Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  had  been  among  the  earliest  traders 
in  Narragansett  Bay.  They  were  supported  by  a great  com- 
mercial company,  Avere  protected  by  armed  vessels  and  could 
'offer  goods  more  various  and  cheap,  than  the  Indians  could 
obtain  elsewhere.  Nothing  but  superior  force  could  compel 
them  to  abandon  their  advantage.  They  could  bid  defiance  to 
the  laAvs  of  Rhode  Island,  which  had  no  navy,  and  they  could 

(l)See  Williams’s  letters  to  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  Oct.  5,  1654. 

Nov.  15,  1655.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  270-71,293. 
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neither  be  punished  nor  driven  away.  After  the  union  of  the 
towns,  under  one  legislature, — in  the  same  year  with  the  death 
of  the  Sachem,  Canonicus, — the  Colony  first  attempted  some 
vigorous  measures  against  its  enemies  from  without.  In  May, 
1647,  the  French  and  Dutch  were  prohibited  trading  with  the 
Indians  of  Rhode  Island.  Such  enemies  were  not  terrified  by 
a mere  paper  warfare.  Political  as  Avell  as  mercantile  rivalry 
incited  the  Dutch  to  persevere.  They  even  fancied  that  they 
had  an  interest  in  the  destruction  of  New  England.  They  were 
not  unwilling  to  encourage  Indian  depredations,  nor  to  engage  in 
the  like,  themselves.^  In  time  of  peace,  the  Dutch  pinnaces 
plundered  Williams  of  his  goats  at  Prudence,  and  Narragansett 
Bay  could  not  be  closed  against  Dutch  traders  in  powder  and 
rum.  The  name  of  “Dutch  Island”  preserves  the  memory  of 
one  of  their  earliest  resorts,  and  proves  how  tenaciously  they 
defied  the  legislation  of  the  colony,  and  prepared  the  destruction 
of  the  tribes.^  Newport  and  Portsmouth  had  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  trade  in  arms  and  powder  with  the  Island  Indians, 
in  1640,  but  with  no  better  success.^  In  time  of  war, 
the  Dutch  were  ready  to  stir  up^  the  Indians  of  New  England 
against  their  English  neighbours.  The  unavailing  legislation 
of  the  colony  may  be  read  at  large  in  the  colony  records. "" 
It  is  believed  that  neither  the  colony  nor  any  of  its  citizens 
were  materially  enriched  by  the  enforcement  of  this  act.*^  Says 

(1)  Williams  to  Winthrop,  Feb.  15,  1654.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  282.  Also 

to  Mass.  Gen.  Court,  Nov.  15,  1655,  p.  296. 

(2) Tlie  renewal  of  this  prohibition  of  the  Dutch,  in  1652  and  1654,  only 

proves  that  the  former  had  been  inefFectual.  See  Bartlett’s  R.  I.  Col.  Rec- 
ords, I.  155,  226,  243,  324.  Arnold’s  “Rhode  Island,”  I.  251-52. 

(3) R.  I.  Col.  Rec  , I.  123. 

OTrumbull’s  Hist.  Conn.  I.  119-120. 

G)R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  279,  Aug.  1654.  “It  is  ordered  that  neither  French 
nor  Dutch  shall  trade  any  goods  with  any  Indians  within  this  jurisdiction 
uppon  paine  of  forfeiture  of  vessell  and  goods ; one  halfe  to  ye  Town 
Treasurie  in  which  it  is  taken,  or  to  ye  Generali  Assemblie  if  taken  out 
of  ye  Townes ; ye  other  halfe  to  those  that  take  it.” 

C6)See  also  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  A.  D.  1655-6,  I.  324-29. 
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Williaiiis/  the  Indians  were  ‘‘filled  with  artillery,"  hy  the 
Dutch. 

Even  the  stronger  colonies  of  iMassachnsetts  and  Connecti-' 
cut  were  powerless  against  this  danger.  From  Fort  Orange, 
(^A^urania)  ^ now  Albany,  the  Dutch  traders  came  down 
through  the  forest  pathways  of  Western  IMassachusetts  and  fur- 
nished the  Indians  with  powder  and  “strong  waters.”'  We  are 
less  informed  of  the  commercial  adventures  of  the  French  from 
Canada  and  Xova  Scotia.  But  they  were  not  inactive  visitors 
of  the  Bay,  and  aided  in  overstocking  the  market.  Before 
1643,  the  Indians  had  so  many  French  guns,  that  the  course  of 
trade  became  inverted,  and  in  turn  they  sold  them  to  the  Eng- 
lish. The  citizens  of  the  Plantations  were  not  left  l)ehind  in 
this  reckless  competition.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Town  there 
was  a sort  of  Custom  House  established  under  the  colonial 
authority,  (March,  1658),  and  during  several  years,  (until  the 
charter  of  Charles  II),  the  amount  of  entries  of  imported 
wine  and  spirits,  proves  what  was  the  chief  staple  of  the  Indian 
trade.  The  early  colonial  legislation,  vainly  endeavouring  to 
restrain  the  sale  of  liquors  to  the  Indians,  shows  what  was,  at 
that  day,  esteemed  the  chief  public  danger.  This  may  be  read 
at  large  in  the  lihode  Island  Colonial  liecords.  It  would  \ni\e 
been  as  effectual  as  any  modern  enactments,  could  it  only  have 
been  enforced,  but  the  colonists  were  few  and  their  political 
organization  feeble.^ 

In  everything  which  concerned  the  relations  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  their  barbarous  neighbours,  ^Yilliams  showed  zeal, 
and  self-denial.^  At  the  General  Court  at  Warwick,  May  22, 
1649,  it  was  “granted  unto  Mr.  Poger  Williams  to  have  leave 
to  sell  a little  wine  or  stronge  water  to  some  natives  in  theare 

(1)  April  15,  1649.  May  12,  1656.  Narr.  Club  Tub.,  VI.  173,  303. 

(2) Key,  pp.  86,  149,  A.  D.  1642, 

(3)  As  the  legislative  enactments  of  Rliode^Island  concerning  the  sale  of 

strong  drink,  have  been  recently  collected  and  published  by  the  Hon. 

John  H.  Stiness  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode  Island,  it  will  be 

necessary  to  make  but  a brief  reference  to  them  in  this  j)aper, 

(4)  See  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  219. 
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sickness.”^  At  a later  day,  (November  15, 1655^) , Williams  wrote 
to  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  concerning  the  sale  of 
arms,  “I  have  refused  the  gain  of  thousands  by  such  a mur- 
derous trade.”  But  he  found  few  imitators.  It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  even  some  of  the  Narragansetts  had  taken  up  the 
practice  of  unlicensed  dealing  in  Dutch  spirits.  In  the  days  of 
the  unavailing  prohibition  of  Dutch  trade  with  the  Indians,  occurs 
the  following  Act  of  the  Assembly,'^  “It  is  ordered  that  no 
liquers  shall  be  sould  to  any  Indians  by  any  one  within  this 
Colonie,  under  ye  penalty  of  five  poundes  for  every  default,  one 
halfe  to  ye  complainer,  and  ye  other  halfe  to  ye  Towne  Treas- 
urie,”etc,  “And  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  any  one  of  this  Colonie, 
to  take  away  any  liquer  from  any  Indians  that  they  shall  finde 
havinge  any  within  any  of  ye  precinques  of  ye  severall 
Townes.”^  An  Indian  whose  good  fortune  in  hunting  and  trap- 
ping had  furnished  him  with  a larger  than  his  usual  number  of 
skins  of  beaver  or  otter,  could  take  them  to  Dutch  Island,  and 
there  lay  in  a supply  of  “strong  waters”  sufficient  to  keep  an 
Indian  village  in  an  uproar  and  to  make  the  highways  of  a 
whole  neighbourhood  unsafe.  The  practice  of  a secret  retail 
trade  among  the  Indians  themselves,  could  not  be  reached  by 
ordinary  legal  proceedings.  It  became  necessary  to  allow  sum- 
mary confiscation  and  forfeiture,  by  any  one  who,  in  a secluded 
neighborhood,  should  discover  a hidden  and  unlicensed  store. 

But  the  appuintment  of  two  ordinary  keepers  in  each  town 
with  the  exclusive  rio:ht  to  sell  strong;  drink,  to  Eno;lish  or 
Indians,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  to  any  Indian  of  more 
than  a quarter  of  a pint  a day,  had  little  effect  in  “ye  prevent- 
inge  of  ye  great  mischiefe  of  ye  Indian  drunkenness.”  The 
fine  of  10s.  imposed  upon  a penniless  Narragansett,  and  his 


(EBy  the  colonial  law  none  but  an  innkeeper  could  sell  wine  or  spirits,  Wil- 
liams not  being  such,  could  not  sell  wine,  etc.,  even  as  a medical  pre- 
scription, without  a special  license. 

(2) Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  29G. 

(3) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  279,  (A.  D.  1654). 

(4)  See  also  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  307-308,  330,  331,  335,  338,  (A.  D.  1655). 
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being  whi})ped  or  ‘‘laide  iiecke  and  lieelt?,''  wei-e  not 
more  efficacious d llis  tliirst,  once  excited,  was  not  easily 
allayed.  lender  the  Earl  of  AVarwlck's  charter,  the- 
Town  Meetings  supplemented  the  colonial  statutes,  by  enact- 
ments of  their  OAvn.  Providence  Town  iNIeeting,  June  24, 
1655,  Mr.  P.  AVilliams,  moderator.  ^ “ordered 

that  if  any  sell  to  any  Indian,  a gallon  of  wine  or  liquors  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  he  shall  forfeit  six  pounds,  one  half  to 
the  informer,  the  constable,  and  his  aid,  and  the  other  half  to 
the  Town  Treasury.”  The  Narragansett  of  those  days  was  snb- 
jected  to  a rule  which  might  Avell  have  [)erplexed  profoimder 
students  of  constitutional  hiAv.  He  Avas  re(piired  to  obey  tAvo 
sovereignties  at  once — that  of  his  oavii  sachem,  and  also  that  of 
the  intruding  Englishmen,  Avho  first  sold  him  their  li([uors,  and 
then  whipped  hini  for  drinking  them.  The  “Indian  drnnken- 
nesse  ” had  already  become  a public  danger.  The  teachings 
of  Williams  and  his  example,  were  wasted  both  upon  colonists 
and  Indians.  The  moral  elevation  of  the  Narragansetts  became 
hopeless  and  nothing  was  clearer  to  the  most  ordinary  foresight, 
than  the  approaching  destruction  of  the  tribe. 

To  conclude  this  mention  of  the  obstacles  to  the  civilization 
of  the  Narragansetts,  some  account  must  be  taken,  of  the 
“murtherous  English  ” “the  desperate  English,”  as  Williams 
styles  the  early  “border  ruffians  ” of  New  England.^  These 
lawless  outcasts,  Avere  equally  a danger  to  the  Indian  and  to 
the  Englishman.  In  the  midst  of  an  old  society,  and  with 
exaggerated  notions  of  the  morals  of  those  early  days  we  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  there  were  then  in  NeAV  Eng- 
land, outlaws  hanging  upon  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  hold- 
ing their  possessions  by  Avhat  Sir  William  Blackstone  calls 
“the  rol)ust  title  by  occupancy,”  subsisting  by  theft  and  by 
illicit  trade  with  both  Indians  and  English,  and  })roving  that 
they  were  no  res[)ectei-s  of  persons  by  the  impartial  robbery  of 

(DA.  1).  1G55. 

CDSee  Williams’s  letters,  Narr.  Club  Eub.,  VI.  Ill,  Key,  p.  110.  Uookin, 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  1.  210. 
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both.  The  early  records  of  these  colonies  preserve  instances 
of  their  ontras’es  and  murders  aniono*  the  Indians — the  crimes 
then  perpetrated  being  equal  in  atrocity  to  any  of  the  present 
day.  Sometimes  these  fugitives  joined  the  Indians,  and  adopted 
their  barbarous  manners.^  After  a crime  perpetrated  by  some  of 
these,  Williams  writes  to  (fov.  Winthrop  (August,  men 

tionino’  the  continual  alarm.  “•There  hath  been  great  hnb- 
bill)  in  all  these  parts,  as  a general  persuasion  that  the  time 
was  come  of  a general  slaughter  of  natives,  by  reason  of  a 
murder  committed  upon  a native  within  twelve  miles  of  ns,  l)y 
four  desperate  English.”  The  dread  by  which  the  Indians 
were  possessed,  of  outrages  upon  themselves,  produced  an  equal 
alarm  among  the  settlers.  The  distrust  always  existing 
between  nnassimilated  and  alien  races  easily  led  to  apprehensions 
of  a general  massacre.  This  was  the  primitive  form  of  panic 
in  the  Providence  Plantations  both  among  English  and  Indians. 
They  were  not  innch  moved  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  beaver,  or 
by  the  Unctuations  of  wampumpeag.  But  now  there  was 
good  reason  for  alarm,  for,  says  Williams, (August  14,  1638),^ 
“the  natives,  friends  of  the  slain  had  consultation  to  kill  an 
Englishman  in  revenge.”  As  of  late  on  onr  western  frontier, 
the  resentment  of  the  Indians  endangered  every  whiteman 
within  their  reach.  The  barbarous  notion  of  the  individual 
responsibility  of  every  member  of  a tribe,  for  the  acts  of  every 
other,  led  to  as  gross  crimes  in  revenge.  Says  Williams  at  a 
later  day,^  “the  Nayantic  Sachems  resolve  that  for  so  many 
lives  as  are  taken  away  by  the  English,  or  the  Alohegans  and 
Peqnots  with  them,  they  will  take  revenge  on  Mr.  Throckmor- 

(l)See  Williams’s  letter  of  Jan.  10,  1637-8.  Narr.  Club  Pub..  VI.  84-85,  also  p. 
66  for  some  account  of  one  William  Baker,  who  “is  turned  Indian,” 
goes  naked,  etc.  See  also  Williams’s  letter  to  Gov.  Leverett,  Jan.  14, 
1675,  (p.  379  of  the  same),  concerning  Joshua  Tift,  a renegade  English- 
man. 

(‘i)Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  110,  111. 

(3)Key,  pp.  116,  117. 

(BLetter  to  Winthrop,  July  21,  1640,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  138. 
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ton  at  I'riulence,  or  ]\Ir.  Coddiiiiiton  t'cc.,  or  Providonoc  or 
elsewliere.''^  There  was  no  improvement  as  yejirs  went  on. 
The  story  is  repeated  Avith  a ehange  ot*  names,  hy  the  “border 
ruffians”  of  the  western  frontier.  Tavo  centuries  ago,  their 
predecessors  made  NeAv  England  insecure,  and  tlnvarted  every 
effort  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  native  race.  Massachusetts 
dealt  sternly  Avith  all  such.  That  excellent  old  institution,  the 
galloAvs,  did  a salutary  Avork  among  them.  Khode  Island  had 
not  a gOA'ernment  strong  enough  to  copy  her  example  and  the 
“outlying  plantations  ” suffered  the  penalty  of  a government 
too  free,  or  too  Aveak  for  the  times. 

If  in  the  midst  of  this  barbarism,  Williams  looked  about 
him  for  aid  in  his  benevolent  Avork,  he  gained  from  Ins  oAvn  peo- 
ple little  more  than  he  did  from  Massachusetts.  No  other  man 
in  the  Plantations  save  Benedict  Arnold,  could  s})eak  the  lan- 
«:uage  of  the  Narragansetts.^  At  best  the  settlers  conversed 
Avith  the  Narragansetts  in  a jargon  of  English  and  Indian  Avhich 
served  for  the  purpose  of  beggary  or  trade.  The  small  relig- 
ions society  which  AYilliams  had  founded,  does  not  appear  to  have 
felt  any  interest  in  his  work,  or  to  have  been  in  any  way  a ].)ar- 
takerin  it.  Those  who  left  it,  became  equally  unfriendly  to  him, 
and  to  each  other.  They  had  other  questions  which  seemed  more 
interesting.  Williams  had,  we  may  believe,  no  aid  from  liicli- 
ard  Scott,  who  has  assured  us  of  his  personal  dislike  for  him  in 
his  letter  to  George  Fox,^  and  very  little  from  William  Harris, 
his  life-long  antagonist  touching  the  proprietary  estate.  Secta- 
rian antipathies,  especially  bitter  in  that  age,  prevented  any 
union  for  the  benefit  of  the  Narragansetts.  Gorton  was  the 
only  other  old  planter  who  felt  an  interest  in  their  Avelfare,  and 
his  peculiar  theories  precluded  any  cooperation  with  his  former 

(1) See  also  Williams  to  Winthrop,  Dec.  10,  1649,  Narr.  Club  Pub., VI.  188. 

Concerning  murders  by  Englishmen  or  natives,  citations  might  be  multi- 
plied. 

(2)  So  late  as  1652,  his  difficulties  were  not  removed.  See  his  “Jlloody  7’enent 

yet  more  Bloody.,”  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  IV.  371-72, 

(3) “New-England  fire-brand  quenqlied.”  Appendix, 
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ad\'cr«aiy.  The  obscurity  of  Gorton’s  style,  made  him  suffi- 
ciently unintelligible  to  Englishmen,  and  gave  erroneous  ideas  of 
his  doctrine  to  ignorant  Indian  hearers.^  Some  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  went  to  Prudence  and  Warwick,  and  heard  Gor- 
ton’s preaching,  an  account  of  which  they  gave  to  Eliot  or  to 
his  friends.  They  thought  that  Gorton  was  opposed  to  all  gov- 
ernment or  magistracy  whatsoever.  Probably  they  had  only 
learned  his  views  of  the  old  voluntary  compact  before  the  first 
charter.  The  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  would  gladly  have 
thwarted  any  purposes  of  his.  At  a later  day,^  the  Quakers 
felt  little  interest  in  the  Indians  except  as  partakers  in  their 
trade.  Their  sympathies  were  confined  to  their  own  society, 
and  they  dissuaded  all  alike  from  listening  to  any  preachers  but 
their  own,  as  they  only  were  partakers  of  the  light  within. 
They  had  some  pretext  for  this  in  Massachusetts.'^  In  Rhode 
Island,  where  they  had  experienced  no  ill  usage,  their  inter- 
ference with  his  labours  provoked  much  of  the  rancour  of  Wil- 
liams’s controversial  writing.  He  wrote  thus  to  Throckmorton, 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vituperative  of  Fox’s  converts 

^‘1  heartily  wish  that  your  hands  were  washed  from  the 
bloody  trade  of  Liquours  to  the  Indians,  which  even  the  Quakers 
have  practised,  telling  the  Indians  that  the  Quakers  only  know 
God,  and  therefore  would  sell  them  Powder  and  Liquors  cheaper 
and  they  would  not  mix  water  with  Rhum  as  others  did;  so 
that  by  many  sudden  deaths,  what  by  Consumptions  and  Drop- 
sies, the  Barbarians  have  been  murthered,  hundreds  if  not 
thousands  in  the  whole  Countrey,  and  more  in  this  colony  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  conn  trey  beside  that  I have  heard  of 
against  which  I have  witnessed  from  Court  to  Court  in  vain.” 

This  is  a specimen  of  the  controversial  style  popular  in  the 
seventeenth  century  in  the  “Towne  Streete”  and  at  the  Town 
Mill.  Against  any  undertaking  of  AVilliams,  the  “Foxians” 

(i)Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  series,  IV.  135,  130,  137. 

'.2)1074.  Daniel  Gookiri,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  I.  203. 
('‘^)Gookin,  (in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I.  202-3),  says  that  the  Quakers  at  Nan- 
tucket dissuaded  the  Indians  from  listening  to  Mayhew  or  from  reading 
the  Scriptures. 

(4)“George  Fox  digg’d  out.”  Narr.  Club  Pub.  V.  33. 
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were  especially  bitter,  and  any  conteinptnons  s})eeelies  of  them, 
he  conld  repay  in  kind,  and  with  iisnry. 

Thus  unaided  and  alone,  AVilliains  went  on  in  his  benevo- 
lent endeavours.  In  earlier  days,  he  had  probably  found  in 
them,  relief  under  a sense  of  injuries  then  recent  and  grave, 
and  in  after  years,  a refreshment  amid  the  controversies  with 
his  brother  freeholders  which  discpiieted  his  later  life.  lie  conld 
only  prosecute  the  Avork  at  intervals  of  rest  from  labours  for  his 
daily  bread,  and  during  his  monthly  visits  to  his  trading-house 
at  Narragansett.  Having  no  assistants  he  could  establish  no 
school  for  training  up  a new  and  better  generation  of  young 
Narragan setts,  to  be  in  turn  the  teachers  of  their  fellows.  We 
have  no  description  of  his  methods.  Everything  of  this  sort 
is  but  conjecture.  His  beliefs  were  less  stern  and  ironbound 
than  those  of  his  Puritan  neighbours,  but  still  they  were  far 
enough  aboA^e  the  moral  level  of  his  hearers.  He  gained  their 
goodwill  by  protecting  them  from  injustice,  and  by  attentions  in 
their  sickness  and  suffering.  For  examjde,  in  August,^  1651 , he 
wrote  to  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Connecticut  for  medicines  and  plas- 
ters, for  the  Indians.  He  had  some  medical  books,  and  knew 
how  to  prescribe  ordinary, remedies.  By  his  disinterested  friend- 
ship which  they  all  acknowledged, — seeking  neither  plunder  nor 
annexation,  he  gained  an  influence  OA^er  the  Narragansetts,  such 
as  few  other  men  have  established  OA^er  an  Indian  tribe. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  English  had  but  newly 
begun  their  dealings  with  barbarous  races.  Many  believed 
that  these  would  recognise  the  superiority  of  Christian  civilisa- 
tion when  it  was  presented  to  them,  and  accept  its  teachings. 
Williams,  in  some  degree  shared  in  this  opinion,  and  Avas  more 
hopeful  of  speedy  success  than  men  engaged  in  such  enterprises 
are  wont  to  be  at  the  present  day.  His  sanguine  temperament 
at  first  misled  him.  He  thought  that  Indians  were  anxious  for 
light  and  truth,  when  their  chief  desire  Avas  for  English  knives, 
fishing-lines,  and  hardware.  He  Avas  ready  to  introduce  these. 


(l)Probably  August.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  213, 
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and  many  more  such  things  among  them,  for  lie  knew  that  out- 
ward eomfort  and  deeeney  must  be  secured,  before  the  moral 
and  intellectual  life  can  be  begun.  He  met  with  an  early  dis- 
appointment in  one  of  the  first  reforms  which  he  urged  upon 
the  Narragansetts.  It  would  seem  that  in  a climate  which  pro- 
duces December  like  ours,  no  great  length  or  depth  of  argu- 
ment would  be  required,  to  persuade  men  and  women  to  wear 
clothes.  But  beyond  this,  it  was  the  first  step  towards  decency 
of  life  and  conduct,  which  were  but  too  little  esteemed  among 
the  Narragansetts.  They  early  seized  upon  this  as  the  most 
characteristic  difference  between  themselves  and  the  English. 
It  was  not  the  colour  of  the  skin,  or  the  use  of  lire  arms  which 
distino’uished  them  from  the  “coat-men  ” or  “clothed  ” men  from 

O 

beyond  the  sea.^  Until  he  could  accomplisli  this,  little  else 
could  be  done.  Williams  more  than  once  refers  to  this  sub- 
ject briedy,  but  in  such  pointed  and  empliatic  terms,  as  prove 
that  witliout  tliis  first  lesson,  nothing,  he  believed  could  be 
taught  of  Christian  cleanliness  of  living.^  He  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  obstinacy  with  wliicli  the  Narragansetts  rejected 
tlie  ordinary  comforts  of  civilisation.  Probably  they  found  it 
easier  to  force  their  way  through  swamps  and  tlnckets,  and  to 
make  stealthy  approaches  to  their  game  or  their  enemies,  in 
the  old  national  costume.^  But  even  after  they  had  fire  arms 
and  better  pathways,  they  persisted  in  it,  and  did  not  even 
aj)})reciate  the  capacious  pockets  which  afforded  such  convenient 
receptacles  for  stolen  goods.  So  long  as  their  tribal  existence 
lasted,  they  clung  to  tlieir  old  hal)its,  and  with  them  kept  their 
grossness  and  their  vices.  They  appreciated  English  arms, 
boats,  iron  ware  and  trinkets,  but  nothing  could  persuade  the 
Narragansetts  to  any  change  in  their  moral  or  social  habits. 

(1) Key,  p.  Go. 

(2) See  his  letter  to  Gen.  Court  of  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1654.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI. 

276. 

(3)  Even  the  few  who  bad  been  taught  to  wear  white  men’s  clothes,  took  them 

off,  and  covered  them  up,  when  it  rained,  and  put  them  on  again  when 

the  weather  became  dry.  Key,  p.  108. 
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So  it  was  ill  all  other  things.  By  the  iiitliieiices  which  have 
been  described,  all  efforts  for  the  eivllisation  of  the  Narragan- 
setts  were  wholly  thwarted.  The  conduct  and  exanude  of  too 
many  of  the  whitenien  with  whom  they  Avere^  in  contact,  coun- 
teracted all  moral  teaching.  The  settlers  cared  little  about  the 
Indians,  save  with  a view  to  their  own  profit,  or  their  own 
safety.  With  their  ample  supply  of  “strong  Avaters,''  they 
began  unconsciously  but  effectively,  the  extermination  of  the 
native  race.  Quaker,  Baptist,  and  Antinomian — men  of  all 
opinions  or  of  none,  Avere  rivals,  as  they  thought  in  trade,  but 
really  in  extirpation.  They  began  to  redress  the  inequality  of 
pOAver  so  soon  as  they  had  gained  a foothold  on  the  soil. 

Against  all  these  hostile  forces,  Williams  still  cherished 
his  hopes,  and  Avas  but  slowly  undeceiAed.  Even  those  in 
Alassachusetts  Avho  had  attempted  similar  Avork,  saAv  his  failure 
Avith  complacency,  and  were  content  to  ascribe  it  to  his  hereti- 
cal opinions.  Eliot  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  Avas  because 
he  worked  on  the  first  day  of  the  week."  Eliot  asked  a Narra- 
gansett  Sachem,  “why  they  did  not  learn  of  Air.  Williams, 
who  had  lived  among  them  divers  yeers  ? ” He  answered  that 
they  did  not  care  to  learn  of  him  because  “hee  is  no  good  man 
but  goes  out  and  workes  upon  the  Sabbath  day.”  Those  who 
have  read  anything  of  the  real  acts  and  characters  of  the  inferior 
Narragansett  Sachems,  will  feel  little  doubt  that  this  was  merely 
a pretended  reason  given  by  some  fawning  sycophant,  wlio 
sought  to  gain  favour  or  a gratuity. 

Hoav  long  Williams  persevered,  we  are  not  informed. 
But  at  length  he  began  to  lose  the  liopefulness  of  his  earlier 
years.  The  Narragansetts  listened  quietly  and  decorously  to 
him,  as  they  would  not  to  any  Puritan  missionary.  He  made 
friends  but  not  believers.  Neither  Williams  nor  any  otlier  has 
recorded  the  fact  that  a single  Rhode  Island  Indian  was  a con- 

(1) Gookin,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Pub.,  1st  series,  I.  210. 

(2)  See  “Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,”  in  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  IV.  373;  also 

note  citing  p.  31  of  Shepard’s  “Clear  sun-shine.”  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Coll., 

3d  series,  IV.  01,  1.35,  130,  137. 
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vert  to  Christianity/  The  enthusiasm  of  his  earlier  writings 
declined,  as  his  prospects  faded  away.  Unsupported  and  dis- 
couraged, he  abandoned  the  work  as  hopeless.  He  saw  the 
barbarism  and  indecency  of  the  Narragansetts  as  they  really 
were,  and  the  gulf  of  two  thousand  years  which  parted  them 
from  the  Englishmen  of  his  day.  He  could  not  teach  them 
truthfulness — the  first  virtue  of  civilisation.  In  April, ^ 1(149, 
he  wrote  : “I  believe  nothing  of  any  of  the  barbarians  on  either 
side,  but  what  I have  eye  sight  for,  or  English  testimony.” 
His  conviction  of  their  treachery  grew  stronger  as  years  went 
on.®  At  last,  in  1665,  he  gave  utterance  to  his  despair,  in 
lano’uao'e  not  unlike  that  of  Church,  describing  them  as  a “bar- 
barons  scum  and  offscourings  of  mankinde.”^  Fifty  years  went 
by,  before  any  one  took  up  the  burden  where  Williams  had 
laid  it  down. 

Besides  his  benevolent  works,  Williams  assumed  political 
duties  which  he  never  abandoned  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He 
was  ever  mindful  of  the  safety  and  peace  of  his  Plantations. 
He  alone  could  conduct  an  interview  with  the  Narragansetts,  or 
allay  their  irritation  when  they  felt  aggrieved.  His  influence  with 
Canonicus  and  his  successors,  he  used  to  the  uttermost  for  the 
security  of  New  England,  as  well  as  of  his  own  people.  He 
was  better  qualified  for  this  than  for  any  other  work, — appear- 
ing at  his  best  in  his  dealings  with  the  Narragansetts,  and  at 
his  worst  in  his  controversies  with  his  own  Townsmen  in  the 
Proprietary  meetings.  His  courage  was  of  the  highest  order, 
and  he  had  need  of  it  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Mooshassuc. 
His  neighbors  were  “a  frontier  people.”^  “Upon  the  express 

(1) Gookin,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  I.  210.  “God  hath  not  yet 

honoured  him,  or  any  other  in  that  colony  that  I can  hear  of,  with  being 
instrumental  to  convert  any  of  those  Indians.”  Also  Bentley’s  “Salem,” 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  VI.  250. 

(2) Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  177. 

(3) Letter,  Oct.  5,  1654.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  274,  276. 

(4)  See  E.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  135-38.  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Carr,  March  1, 

1665.  Callender’s  Hist,  discourse,  A.  D.  1739,  p.  139. 

(OSee  letter  to  Gen.  Court  of  Mass.,  Nov.  15,  1655.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI. 
296. 
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advice  of  your  ever  honored  ]\Ir.  AVintlirop,  deceased,  I first 
adventured  to  begin  a plantation  among  the  thickest  of  these 
barbarians.”^  Though  he  had  little  to  expect  from  tlie  gratitude  of 
iNIassachusetts,  he  hazarded  liis  life,  to  prevent  a league  between 
tlie  Xarragansetts  and  the  Pequots,  and  to  establish  a firm  alli- 
ance between  them  and  the  English.^  The  colony  of  ^lassa- 
chusetts  “used  him  as  instrumental  to  the  peace,  and  speeding 
of  the  English  planting  in  this  eountry.”  No  event  in  our 
early  history  exhibits  higher  eourage  and  wisdom,  than  does 
the  journey  of  Williams,  unarmed  and  alone,  into  tlie  midst  of 
the  excited  Pequots  who  were  labouring  with  all  their  savage 
arts  of  persuasion,  to  draw  the  Narragansetts  into  war.  During 
three  days  and  nights,  his  life  was  not  for  a moment  secure. 
“The  Pequots,”  says  Williams,  “who  sought  the  Narragan- 
setts’ league  against  the  English  had  almost  ended  my  life  and 
work  together.”  The  moral  foree  of  civilisation  here  gained 
its  first  victory  over  the  native  barbarism.  The  Narragansetts 
had  not  long  to  wait,  before  they  had  reason  to  rejoice  that 
they  had  listened  to  his  friendly  counsel.  During  the  glooiu}^ 
years  which  followed,  until  the  towns  were  united  under  the 
Earl  of  Warwick’s  charter,  (A.  D.  1647),  Williams  acted 
upon  his  own  responsibility  and  judgment,  with  no  advice  or 
support  from  within  or  from  witliout  the  colony,  during  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  of  savage  war.^ 

“1  have  been  more  or  less  intei-esLed  aud  used  iii  all  your 
great  transactions  of  war  and  peace,  between  tlie  English  ami  the 
natives,  and  have  not  spared  purse,  nor  pains  nor  hazai-ds,  (very 
many  times),  that  the  whole  land,  English  and  natives,  might 
sleep  in  peace  securely.”'^ 

In  their  disunited  condition,  before  the  first  charter,  the 
towns  could  devise  no  measures  of  safety,  or  defence.  After  the 
Pequot  war,  through  the  authority  of  Canonicus,  the  influence 

(1) Letter  to  Gen.  Court  of  Mass,  Oct.  5,  1654.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  260. 

(2) See  letter  of  Oct.,  1651,  p.  231. 

(3)  Williams  to  Gen.  Court  of  Mass.,  Oct.  5,  1654.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI. 

260,  270. 

(4)  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  269-70. 
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of  Williams,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Indians  that  the  men  of 
the  Plantations  were  banished^  and  unsupported,  they  enjoyed 
tolerable  quiet  until  1643.  The  enmity  of  Massachusetts  -and 
her  greed  of  territory,  made  her  government  reckless  of  any 
means  which  might  be  employed  against  the  feeble  colony  on 
Narragansett  Bay,  and  had  well  nigh  brought  it  to  a prema- 
ture end.  Zeal  for  sound  doctrine  kept  equal  pace  with  a han- 
kering after  the  property  of  others.  Winthrop  says  candidly,^ 
“the  place,”  ( Warwick) , “was  likely  to  be  of  use  to  us,”  “for  an 
outlet  into  the  Narragansett  Bay.”  It  was  intolerable  that  any 
stranger  on  their  borders  should  possess  a tract  which  would  be 
valuable  to  the  magistrates.  The  elders  were  equally  scandal- 
ised that  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  who  interpreted  the 
Scriptures  in  a sense  different  from  their  own.  It  was  there- 
fore determined  in  Boston,  with  admirable  logic,  to  bring  Gor- 
ton to  trial,  for  misunderstanding  the  prophecies,  and  to  seize 
iq)on  his  property  as  a preliminary  proceeding.  The  invasion 
of  Warwick,  the  arrest  of  Gorton,  and  the  spoiling  of  his  goods 
were  disastrous  in  ways  other  than  those  which  had  been  foreseen. 
The  prisoners  were  carried  by  Boston  officers,  through  the 
“Towne  Streete  ” of  Providence,  with  every  circumstance  of 
insult  to  its  jurisdiction.  Worse  than  this,  the  Indians  now 
saw  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  The  inferior  Sachems  and 
the  baser  class  among  their  subjects  had  been  appalled  at  the 
murder  of  Miantonomo.  They  stood  in  awe  of  the  power 
which  had  struck  down  the  great  Sachem  of  the  Narragan setts, 
and  they  made  haste  to  court  its  protection.  The  blow  was, 
(on  a second  thought),  a fortunate  one  for  themselves.  They 
knew  that  if  they  could  get  rid  of  the  grant  to  Gorton,  Massa- 
chusetts would  gladly  stand  in  his  place.  They  knew  also, 
who  could  give  the  best  gratuities  on  a new  purchase,  and  who 
could  secure  them  impunity  for  their  thefts.''^  In  1643,  Soco- 
nonoco  and  Pomham  desired  to  be  received  under  the  jurisdic- 

(1)  Compare  page  95,  ante. 

(2)  Savage’s  “Winthrop,”  II.  102. 

(3) Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col!.,  3d  series,  I.  111. 
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tion  of  ]\rassacliiisetts/  (lorton,  wlio  liad  am})lc  o})portiinity 
to  study  tlicir  cliaracters,  says  that  tlicy  were  mere  cattle  thieves." 
.Their  wliole  conduct  proves  tliat  tliey  were  ready  tools,  at  the 
service  of  any  one  who  would  pay  their  price.  The  first  fruit 
of  their  intrigues  with  iUassachusetts  was  her  endeavour  to  oust 
Gorton  from  his  purchase.  The  effect  was  two  fold.  Canoni- 
cus  and  the  more  honourable  Sachems,  who  equally  appreciated 
and  feared  the  boldness  and  the  power  of  Massachusetts,  and 
who  knew  that  she  would  shrink  from  no  measures  to  attain 
her  ends — made  haste  to  })lace  themselves  and  their  territory 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  crown. ^ The  lower  and 
baser  Indians  saw  in  the  weakness  of  ^looshassuc  and  War- 
wick an  opportunity  for  robbery  and  insult,  and  believed  that 
Massachusetts  would  abet  or  protect  them  in  their  outrages  upon 
the  Plantations.  The  appeal  of  Chad  Brown,  and  the  chief 
citizens  of  Providence — no  admirers  of  Gorton — to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts,^  is  as  bold  in  tone  as  its  authors 
judged  to  be  prudent.  Its  suppressed  indignation  manifests  a 
deep  sense  of  the  danger  thus  recklessly  brought  upon  a whole 
community,  and  exhibits  the  result  of  the  aggression  in  the 
light  of  Christian  morals.  Their  apprehensions  were  justified 
by  events.^  The  insolence  of  the  Indians,  and  their  depreda- 

(ESee  Callender’s  Hist.  Discourse,  p.  90,  (Elton’s  ed.),  11.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 

V.  4. 

(2)  See  Gorton’s  2d  letter,  Winslow’s  “Ilypocrisie  unmasked,”  p.  32. 

(3) August  19,  1644,  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  134-36.  See  also  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

Coll.,  3d  series,  I.  11,  Randall  Holden’s  letter  to  the  government  of 
Massachusetts,  Sept.  15,  1643.  The  Indians  thought  they  would  he 
upheld  by  Massachusetts  in  their  crimes  against  Rhode  Island  men. 

(4) Staples’s  Gorton,  R.  I.  Mist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II.  105. 

(3) The  Indians  believed  that  Massachusetts  would  not  be  displeased  with  the 
destruction  of  Warwick.  Some  people  of  “the  Bay”  encouraged  the 
Indians  against  Gorton  and  told  them  that  the  Gortonians  were  not  Eng- 
lishmen. (See  Staples’s  Gorton,  pp.  153,  263,  267-68 ; also  Randall  Hol- 
den’s letter  to  government  of  Massachusetts,  Sept.  15,  1643,  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  series,  I.  11). 

The  Indians  boasted  that  they  would  be  upheld  by  Massachusetts  in 
robbery  and  outrages  against  the  settlers.  The  local  Sachems  who  had 
been  hitherto  friendly  now  began  to  prove  the  value  of  their  good  words. 
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tioiis  upon  the  EngUsli  settlers,  exceeded  all  former  example. 
They  were  now  first  aware  that  the  Plantations  had  no  friends. 
Their  attitude  became  reserved  and  threatening’.  After  1643 
there  is  little  farther  mention  of  the  “love”  which  \^^illiams 
fancied  that  the  Indians  bore  him  when  they  sold  Mooshassuc  and 
Acquetneck.  Thenceforth  they  are  chiefly  the  authors  of  dep- 
redations and  insults,  which  neither  the  colony  nor  its  towns 
coidd  prevent  or  punish.  Their  policy  of  conciliation  was  not 
more  successful.  The  neater  the  deference  shown  to  the  Indi- 
ans,  the  more  exacting  and  arrogant  they  became. 

To  moderate  the  greed  and  passion  of  the  lower  Indians, 
there  were  now  only  the  moral  influence  of  Williams,  and  the 
authority  of  the  great  Sachem  Canonicus.  The  seizure  of  War- 
wick, and  the  new  light  which  he  had  gained  respecting  the 
weakness  of  his  neighbours,  did  not  move  him  to  break  the  faith 
which  he  had  pledged  to  them.  He  might  have  done  it  with 
impunity  and  with  profit.  The  Boston  theologians  who  had 
found  reasons  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  consciences  of  the  magis- 
trates, with  the  death  of  Miantonomo,  could  have  found  equally 
good  ones  to  justify  Canonicus  in  the  repudiation  of  the  grants 
to  misbelievers,  such  as  Williams  and  Gorton.^  But  against  all 
hopes  of  favour  or  of  money,  the  old  barbarian  kept  his  word. 
To  the  last,  he  restrained  the  inferior  Sachems,  who  were  too 
much  in  awe  of  him  to  withhold  their  accustomed  obedience. 
During  the  brief  remainder  of  his  days,  the  quiet  of  providence 
was  undisturbed.  The  people  knew  that  they  were  secure  so 
long  as  his  life  lasted.  Beyond  it,  they  looked  with  gloomy 
forebodings,  for  the  evil  to  come. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait.  On  a June  day  in  1647,  the 
last  real  king  of  the  Narragansetts  was  laid  to  rest.  He  was 

“TheMassachusets  did  maintain  Pumham^a  petty  Sachem  in  this  Prov- 
ince) twenty  years  against  this  colony  and  against  his  own  chief  Sa- 
chim;” — old  Canonicus.  Hutchinson’s  Coll.,  p.  415,  reprinted  in  Prince 
Soc.  ed,,  II.  143. 

(l)Savage’s  Winthrop,”  II.  158,  1643.  “Five  of  the  most  judicious  [Boston] 
elders  ” advised  that  Miantonomo  be  put  to  death. 
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l)iirie(l  witli  all  the  state  of  the  Xarragansett  ritual,  and  was 
])rohably  (as  he  had  re((uested)  wrapped  in  a shroud  from  INlr. 
\^dlliams's  trading-house.  It  was  the  end  of  his  “free  gifts." 
The  funeral  honours  of  old  Cauouieus,  Williams,  who  was 
[)robal)ly  a spectator,  likens  to  those  of  Governor  Winthro]). 
It  was  the  last  great  assemblage  of  the  Xarragansetts.  Xone 
of  his  suecessors  commanded  the  same  respect,  either  in  life  or 
death.  Had  any  of  them  possessed  their  ancestor’s  forecast  and 
self  control,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  coidd  have  long  pro- 
tracted the  national  existence  of  their  people.  But  they  might 
have  saved  it  from  the  suffering  of  its  latter  days,  and  guided  it 
to  a peaceful  and  honorable  close.  No  trustworthy  tradition 
marks  the  old  Sachem’s  grave.  If  it  were  known,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  a monument  commemorative  of  his  faithful  service. 
He  shares  with  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  claim  to  be  esteemed  the 
best  friend  of  the  colony  in  its  early  days,  and  should  receive 
something  of  the  regard  which  has  been  bestowed  uj)on  the 
barbaric  passion  and  folly  of  Philip  of  Mount  Hope. 

Even  before  his  death,  the  colonial  legislature  foresaw  the 
beginning  of  a new  regime.  No  coming  Sachem  could  com- 
mand the  respect  which  had  been  possessed  by  Canonicus  and 
Miantonomo.  Their  successors  were  ft  only  for  a mere  local 
ascendancy.  No  one  of  their  kindred  maintained  an  authority 
over  the  whole  tribe.  The  inferior  Sachems  were  of  the  class 
which  the  old  chief  despised,  while  he  was  forced  to  employ 
them.  One  of  the  earliest  duties  of  the  united  towns  was  pre- 
[)aration  for  the  dangers  of  the  future.  The  early  planters  of 
Providence  and  Newport  were  sufficiently  combative,  and  took 
measures  for  the  public  defence.  They  were  familiar  with  the 
use  of  arms,  which  was  one  of  the  ancient  rights  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  Antinomians  of  Boston  had  furnished  some 
of  its  chief  military  men.  The  disarming  of  their  leaders 
(1637)  bears  testimony  to  the  apprehensions  awakened  by  the 
military  qualities  of  some  of  them.^  Many  of  the  purchasers 


(1) Hubbard’s  “General  history,”  2d  series,  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  V.  298, 
“Divers  of  the  chief  military  officers  of  Boston  had  been  favorers  of  the 
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of  Acquetiieck  had  been  followers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Some 
of  the  settlers  of  Providence — as  Gregory  Dexter,  etc., — had 
seen  military  service.’  Among  the  early  cares  of  the  towns- 
men was  the  formation  of  such  companies,  armed  with  pike  and 
gun,  as  their  narrow  means  would  permit.  The  year  of  their 
organization  under  the  first  charter  (1647)  was  a time  of  pub- 
lic distress,  both  from  within  and  from  without.  Massachusetts 
would  sell  them  no  powder,  and  the  Indians  were  menacing  and 
contemptuous.  The  chapter  on  “Archery”  in  the  Code  of 
1647,^  is  an  admirable  exhibition  of  courage  and  spirit  under 
difficulties.  Every  one  of  military  age  was  to  be  the  possessor 
of  bow  and  arrows,  and  children  were  to  be  instructed  in  their 
use.  It  was  necessary  to  be  on  their  guard,  for  no  Sachem  now 
received  the  respect  of  the  whole  tribe,  or  could  restrain  the 
drunken  passions  of  his  followers.  An  illustration  of  the  new 
Indian  regime  was  soon  afforded. 

After  his  grants  to  Williams,  Gorton,  and  Coddington, 
Canonicus  would  admit  no  more  settlers  upon  his  domains. 
But  in  April,  1649,  the  startling  rumour  reached  the  Planta- 
tions, that  one  of  the  chief  islands  of  the  Bay  had  been  sold  to 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  The  Sachems  had  given  no 
notice  to  the  colony  of  their  intention,  and  the  proceeding  was 
in  violation  of  the  order  of  the  legislature,  and  of  their  own 
agreement.'’  All  laws  restraining  a free  sale  of  liquors  and 
other  injurious  trade,  became  ridiculous  if  a foreign  trading  post 
could  thus  be  established  in  the  midst  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and 
supported  by  armed  vessels  from  New  Amsterdam.  The  colony. 


familistical  persons  and  opinions,”  &c.  In  other  words,  tliey  were  weary 
of  the  despotism  of  the  Puritan  ministers,  and  welcomed  any  form  of 
dissent  from  it.  See  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  of  Boston.  Savage’s  “Winthrop,”  I.  256. 

(1)  See  Williams’s  letter  to  John  Whipple,  July  8,  1669.  Narr.  Club.  Pub., 

VI.  328. 

(2) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  186.  So  early  as  1645  Massachusetts  refused  to  sell 

powder.  Savage’s  “Wintlirop,”  II.  211. 

(3) Williams  to  Winthrop,  April  15,  1649,  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  173. 
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wliich  had  no  navigation  until  fifty  ycary  atterwardt;,  ooidd  do 
nothing  but  renew  its  prohibition — wliich  was  a mere  protest — 
against  the  Dntdi  traded  Confidence  in  tlie  Saclieins  was  at 
an  end.  Williams  liad  once"  carefnlly  discriminated  between 
tlie  better  class  of  Xarragansetts  who  had  self-respect  and  a 
barbaric  pride  of  character,  and  the  lower  and  baser  sort,  from 
whom  nothing  could  be  expected.  After  this  he  includes  all  in 
the  same  censure,  as  alike  treacherous  and  unworthy. 

Tlie  sturdy  resistance  of  Gorton  to  the  injustice  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  restitution  to  which  its  government  was  forced, 
had  some  effect  in  restoring  to  him  the  respect  of  the  Sachems. 
But  the  continual  attacks  upon  Kliode  Island — its  opinions,  laws, 
ane  jurisdiction  now  made  life  and  property  everywhere  uncom- 
fortable, if  not  unsafe. 

The  history  of  these  early  years  proves  ho\v  groundless  is 
the  assertion  that  the  founders  of  Rhode  Island  were  protected 
liy  the  Narragan setts.  That  they  received  Indian  hospitality  at 
a somewhat  dear  price,  may  be  admitted.  By  protection  we 
mean  a more  active  interference  in  their  behalf  in  time  of  peril , 
even  to  the  extent  of  war,  if  necessary.  The  events  to  which 
we  have  referred,  shoAv  that  so  far  from  intervention  in  behalf 
of  the  Rhode  Island  towns,  the  Xarragansetts  always  stood  in 
awe  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  only  anxious  to  secure  them- 
selves. When,  if  he  ever  meant  to  protect  the  planters  of 
Warwick,  Canonicus  slioidd  have  interfered  or  threatened — 
when  his  own  territory  was  violated  and  his  own  grants  set 
aside, — he  made  no  demonstration,  or  remonstrance  on  behalf  of 
Gorton,  but  hastened  to  seek  a protectorate  for  himself  and  his  sub- 
jects, from  the  only  power  which  could  overrule  or  clieck  Massa- 
chusetts,— the  Englisli  crown.  The  Narragansetts  Averejirompt 
to  answer  at  tlie  beck  and  call  of  Massachusetts,  whom  they 
never  ventured  to  disobey.  Every  act  of  despotism  by  Mass- 
achusetts over  them  proves  that  they  could  afford  no  protection 

(i)K.  I.  Col.  Records,  A.  1).  1047,  1.  153;  A.  1).  1052,  I.  243;  A.  1).  1054,  I. 

273. 

C^lKey,  pp.  27,  23. 
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or  safety  to  those  who  dwelt  within  their  bounds.  They  were 
mere  spectators  of  the  Peqiiot  war — could  not  punish  tlie  mur- 
derers of  Oldham  or  avenge  the  death  of  their  own  Sachem, 
Miantonomo.  A few  years  later,  they  desired  that  they  might 
not  be  “forced  from  their  religion.”  They  never  intimated  to 
Massaclmsetts  that  any  oppression  or  outrage  towards  A\dl- 
liams’s  colony  would  be  a casus  belli,  or  deemed  an  injury  to 
themselves.  The  only  protector  of  Rhode  Island  was  the 
English  government. 

After  the  failure  at  Warwick,  Massachusetts  made  one 
more  attempt  to  secure  the  Rhode  Island  territory  for  herself, 
— this  time  at  Providence.  In  1641),  some  of  the  purchasers 
of  the  Pawtnxet  lands  subjected  themselves  and  their  |)osses- 
sions  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.’  She  readily  accepted 
them,  although  they  were  beyond  the  boundaries  of  her  patent. 
Among  the  Pawtnxet  grantees  were  William  and  Benedict 
Arnold.  There  was  probably  some  truth  in  what  William 
Arnold  had  written  to  Massaclmsetts — that  in  Pawtnxet  and 
Warwick  the  settlers  were  too  few  to  over-awe  the  Indians,  or 
to  establish  an  efficient  magistracy,  and  that  the  fugitives  of  the 
rest  of  the  country  come  thither  to  be  free  from  all  restraint. 
Among  the  settlers  of  Pawtnxet  was  whatever  could  be  found 
in  Rhode  Island  of  sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  Massachusetts. 
But  in  their  first  purchasing  of  A\  illiams  his  best  lands,  and 
then  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  colony  which  had  granted 
them,  we  find  only  a bad  faith  as  discreditable  as  the  conduct 
of  the  refugees  whom  they  condemn.  Massachusetts  showed 
her  usual  zeal  in  enlarging  her  territory,  and“  sent  citations 
from  Boston  to  Rhode  Island,  directed  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours of  William  Arnold  and  AYilliam  Carpenter,  the  seceders 
of  Pawtnxet,  requiring  them  to  answer  their  complaints  in  the 
courts  of  Massachusetts.  Illegal  as  these  proceedings  were, 
they  were  eagerly  adopted  as  the  first  steps  toward  the  ac(piisi- 


(1) Mass.  Col.  Records,  III.  190-97. 

(2) June  20,  1650. 
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tion  of  XaiTagaiij?ctt  Bay.  T!ie  story  may  he  road  at  largo  in 
Arnold  and  in  the  Colonial  Heoords.^  Tlioy  wero  like,  in  pur- 
pose, to  the  attaok  upon  Gorton  nearly  ten  years  hoforo.”  So 
grave  was  the  situation  that  a speoial  convention  of  delegates 
from  all  the  Bhode  Island  towns  was  ealled  by  the  President  of 
the  colony,  to  consider  the  invasion  of  its  territory.^  This 
second  attack  of  ^Massachusetts  was  also  nnsnccessful.  But  the 
attempt  (continued  during  several  years)  Avas  highly  injurious 
to  the  Aveaker  colony.  It  tended  to  the  subversion  of  all  legal 
authority  and  social  order.  The  Indians  AAere  no  indifferent 
spectators  of  the  proceedings.,  They  hoped  for  a i)rotectorjite 
from  the  Bay  Avhich  Avould  shield  them  from  the  consecpiences 
of  their  depredations  upon  Bhode  Island  property.  The  Aveak- 
ness  of  the  smaller  colony  Avas  iioav  fully  understood,  and  dis- 
orders by  the  Xarragansetts  continued  long  after  the  original 
cause  of  them  had  gone  by.  A feeling  of  insecurity  every- 
Avhere  ])revailed,  and  found  expression  both  in  private  corres- 
pondence and  in  public  acts.  A few  extracts  from  these  may 
show  the  dangers  and  the  spirit  of  those  days.  In  iMay  (23d  ) 
1650,  supplies  of  poAver  and  magazines  of  arms  proportioned 
to  the  population  of  the  place  Avere  to  be  established  in  eveiy 
town.'^  At  the  Toavii  Meeting,  November  3,  1655,  “ordered 
that  the  matter  of  fortification  against  the  barbarians  be  farther 
debated  the  next  fourth  day.”  They  did  debate  it,  but  the 
poverty  of  the  first  generation  precluded  any  effectual  measures 
of  public  defence.  Jan.  28,  1655-6,  “Ordered  that  liberty  be 

(1) See  Arnold’s  Hist.  R.  I.,  I.  280,  281,  282. 

(2) The  government  of  “the  Bay”  sent  peremptory  orders  to  Rhode  Island 

not  to  prosecute  any  suits  against  the  Pawtuxet  men  who  had  renounced 
her  jurisdiction.  May  80.  1050,  and  threatened  intervention  if  taxes 
were  levied  upon  them. 

(•^) Providence  Town  Records,  June  27,  1050,  p.  142. 

(4)R.  I.  Col.  Records  p.  228. 

The  town  of  Providence  was  a partaker  in  the  general  appreliensions. 
Town  Records  Septeml)er  8,  1054.  * * “Ordered  that  those  farms 

wliicli  are  one  mile  off  the  Towne  shall  have  liberty  to  leave  one  man  at 
home  on  training  days.” 
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given  to  80  iiniiiy  as  [)lease  to  erect  a fortification  upon 'the 
Stamper’s  Hill  or  about  their  own  houses.”  It  was  wise  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  safety  of  the  Town  Mill,  where 
were  at  times  considerable  stores  of  grain.  The  founders  thus 
foresaw  the  catastrophe  of  the  town,  twenty  years  before  it 
came.  This  alarm  was  premature.  The  people  were  safer 
while  their  villages  were  mere  trading  posts,  than  they  were 
after  they  had  grown  into  communities  large  enough  to  excite  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Indians,  but  not  large  enough  for  their 
own  defences. 

It  had  been  well  if  after  seventeen  years  of  service,  in  be- 
half of  the  peace  of  New  England,  Williams  had  not  been  forced 
to  address  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  words  like 
these  : 

“Tlie  Indians  whicli  pretend  your  name^  at  Warwick  and 
Pawtuxet,  (and  yet  live  as  barbarously  if  not  more  than  any  in 
the  country)  please  you  to  know  their  insolencies  upon  ourselves 
and  cattle  (unto  £20  damages  per  annum)  are  insutferable  by 
English  s2:)irits,” — “i:»lease  you  to  give  credence  that  to  all  these, 
they  pretend  your  name,  and  affirm  that  they  dare  not,  (for 
offending  you)  agree  with  ns,  nor  come  to  rules  of  righteous 
neighborhood,  only  they  know  yon  favor  ns  not,  and  therefore 
sent  us  for  redress  unto  yon.”  The  Indians  “evade  both”  laws 
(i.  e.,  that  of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  of  Massachusetts), 
“under  cover  of  your  authority.”  “Whereas,  I humbly  conceive, 
with  the  2)eo}:)le  of  this  colony  your  commerce  is  as  great  as  any 
in  the  country,  and  our  dangers  (being  a frontier  2>eo2)le  to  the 
barbarians)  are  greater  than  those  of  other  colonies,  and  the  ill 
consequences  to  yourselves  would  be  not  a few  nor  small,  and  to 
the  whole  land,  were  we  first  massacred  or  mastered  by  them. 
I pray  your  equal  and  favorable  reflection  ui)on  that,  your  law, 
which  ])rohibits  us  to  buy  of  you  all  means  of  our  necessary 
defence  of  our  lives  and  families,  (yea  in  this  most  bloody  and 
massacreing  time).”' 

Williams  had  not  found  it  impossible  to  live  at  peace 
among  the  Indians,  and  he  strove  in  vain  to  induce  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Bay,  to  refrain  from  stirring  up  their  barbaric  pas- 
sions, and  from  refusing  the  means  of  defence  against  the  evils 

(1) CoiMj)are  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  series,  I.  11. 

(2) Wiilianis’s  letter,  Nov.  15,  1G55.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  293,  294,  29C. 
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of  which  they  luid  been  themselves  the  authors.  Gov.  l\’in- 
throp  had  tliought  it  an  error  to  refuse  the  sale  of  a few  barrels 
of  powder  yearly,  to  the  outlawed  colony.  Tlie  narrow-minded 
men  who  succeeded  him  persevered  in  this  thankless  policy, 
lono’  after  his  decease.  The  evil  was  remedied  througii  tlie 
London  agent  of  the  colony,  John  Clarke.^  AVarwick  was  still 
the  chief  sufferer  by  Indian  disorders,  which  went  on  unchecked.' 
Daily  contact  with  barbarians  did  not  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  either  race.  The  morals  of  the  Narragansetts  reacted  in 
some  degree,  upon  tlieir  English  neighbours.'^ 

The  Plantations  of  Providence  during  these  years,  were 
more  fortunate  than  those  of  Warwick.  The  English  settlers 
were  more  numerous,  and  they  attempted  some  measures  of 
relief  and  self  defence.  The  Indian  disturbances  were  but 

(1) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  Oct.  11,  1656.  John  Clarke,  “procured  and  sent  fower 

barrels  of  powder  and  eight  barrels  of  shott  and  bullets  for  the  use  of  the 
colony,  and  hath  consigned  them  to  our  honoured  President  Mr.  Roger 
Williams.” 

(2) Williams  to  Gen.  Court,  May,  12,  1656.  Narr.  Club.  Pub.,  VI.  300,  301. 

“They  have  not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their 
wickedness  against  our  Englishmen,  women  and  children  and  cattle  to 
the  yearly  damage  of  sixty,  eighty  and  one  hundred  pounds.”  * “Please 
you  not  to  be  insensible  of  the  slippery  and  dangerous  condition  of  this 
their  intermingled  cohabitation.  I am  humbly  confident  that  all  the 
English  towns  and  plantations  in  New  England,  put  together,  suffer 
not  such  molestation  from  the  natives  as  this  one  town  and  people. 
It  is  so  great  and  so  oppressive  that  I have  daily  feared  the  tidings  of 
some  public  fire  and  mischief.” 

(3)  Ibid,  p.  300,  301. 

“Our  first  request”  “is  for  your  favorable  consideration  of  the  long  and 
lamentable  condition  of  the  Town  of  Warwick,”  * * “they  are  so  dan- 
gerously and  so  vexatiously  intermingled  with  the  barbarians,  that  I have 
long  admired  the  wonderful  power  of  God,  in  restraining  and  preventing 
very  great  fires  of  mutual  slaughter  breaking  forth  between  them.”  This 
is  a view  of  Warwick  Neck,  in  the  summer  of  1656.  [Ibid,  p.  30l].  “ This 
small  neck  (wherein  they  keep  and  mingle  fields  with  the  English)  is  a 
very  den  of  wickedness,  wherein  they  not  only  j>ractice  the  horrid  barba- 
risms of  all  kinds  of  whoredoms,  idolatries,  conjurations,  but  living  with- 
out all  exercise  of  actual  authority,  and  getting  store  of  liquors  (to  our 
grief),  there  is  a confluence  and  rendezvous  of  all  the  wildest  and  mosf 
licentious  natives  and  practices  of  the  whole  country.” 
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trivial.  In  the  nortliern  part  of  the  colony,  the  natives  were 
few  and  widely  separated.  Theii-  controversies  arose  chiefly 
from  their  cheating',  drunkenness,  and  theft.  There  was  no 
petty  Sachem  in  the  neighbourliood  to  embroil  them  with  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  after  the  attempt  upon  Pawtuxet  was  at  an  end, 
the  “Bay  people  ” made  no  farther  endeavours  to  gain  possession 
of  the  territory.  Yet  there  was  reason  to  appreliend  danger, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians  and  the  townsmen  were  careful  to 
avoid  giving  them  offence.  The  necessity  of  leaving  one  of  the 
household  at  home  on  training  days,  (Town  records,  Nov.  8, 1 654) , 
must  have  been  a severe  privation  when  those  were  almost  the 
only  holidays  of  tlie  year.  At  this  time,  a half  hours  walk 
would  carry  any  of  the  townsmen  into  tlie  midst  of  scenes  such 
as  must  recently  have  been  sought  on  the  western  borders  of 
Colorado.  To  avoid  the  perils  of  the  neighborhood  as  well  as 
tlie  losses  by  their  thefts,  it  was  “ordered”  by  the  Town  of 
Providence,  (January  27,  1657),  “that  no  Indians  sit  down 
to  inhabit  in  this  Neck.”^  The  communistic  ideas  of  the  Indians 
w'ere  as  vigorously  asserted  as  in  Mhirwuck.  4\  herever  one  of 
them  found  an  uncidtivated  field,  he  built  a wugwTim,  without 
asking  permission  of  the  owuier  of  the  freehold,  and  whatever 
he  lacked  for  a livelihood  he  eked  out  from  the  gardens,  barns 
and  hencoops  of  his  white  neighbours.  The  prohibition  w'as 
futile,  for  there  was  no  civil  force  to  give  effect  to  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  townsmen  were  anxious  that  the  Indians  slioidd 
liave  no  reason  to  believe  that  justice  w as  denied  them,  in  the 
courts  of  the  Englishmen.  Tlie  Plantations  w^ere  not  as  yet, 
strong  enough  to  treat  the  natives  as  their  subjects,  and  their 
habits  of  private  revenge  made  it  dangerous  to  punish  them 
even  for  their  crimes.  Tlie  colony  established  only  a court  of 
appeals, — leaving  it  to  the  tow  ns  to  set  uj)  and  regulate  their 
own  local  tribunals.  In  the  same  Tow  n Meeting,  which  endeav- 
oured to  exclude  the  Indians  from  “the  Neck,”  (January  27, 

(1)  Before  the  division  of  Providence,  that  part  of  it  lying  between  the 
Seekonk  and  the  Mooshassuc,  was  styled  in  deeds  and  public  documents 
“Providence  Neck,” 
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1057),  a court  was  instituted  for  tlie  deteruiiiiatioii  of  contro- 
versies betAveen  Euglisbmen  and  Indians.  It  was  of  higlier 
tlifynitA^  than  that  Avhich  sufficed  for  differences  between  the 
Planters.  Two  or  three  freeliolders,  appointed  bj  the  Toavii 
Meeting,  sufficed  for  the  latter,  while  an  Indian  brawl  over  a 
fathom  of  Avampumpeage,  or  a half  gallon  of  rum,  could  only  be 
adjudicated  by  a commission  consisting  of  “the  Toavii  magis- 
trates, and  the  General  officers,”  i.  e.,  the  “assistants.”  The 
Indians  Avere  numerous  enough,  tAventy  years  after  the  first 
planting  of  Mooshassuc,  to  obstruct  all  improvements  in  the 
northern  and  Avestern  Avoodlands.^ 

During  all  these  dreary  years,  and  in  vieAv  of  this  ever 
present  danger,  the  colony  adopted  such  measures  as  it  might, 
for  the  public  security.  For  a considerable  period  this  Avas 
thought  to  be  assured  by  the  firmness  and  goodAvill  of  Canoni- 
cus,  and  by  the  moral  ascendancy  of  Williams.  But  at  an 
early  day,  the  increasing  debasement  of  the  Narragansetts, 
through  the  unchecked  trade  in  liquors  required  some  provision 
against  domestic  violence.  Throughout  New  England,  a dread 
of  the  French  and  of  their  Indian  allies  led  to  military  organi- 
zation. In  the  seA^enteenth  century,  the  English  yeomanry 
were  more  familiar  Avith  arms  than  they  have  been,  during 
more  than  a century  and  a half,  under  the  restraint  of  the 
game-laws.  The  frequent  enactments  concerning  arms  and 
trainings^  gEe  evidence  of  a j)eople  not  Avanting  in  hardihood 
and  skill,  and  in  the  jealousies  incident  to  the  military  profes- 
sion. The  toAvnsmen  of  Providence  readily  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  colony  for  the  public  safety.  Their  purposes  were 
wholly  defensive,  for  their  resources  admitted  no  other. ^ 

(1) See  Providence  Records,  1657. 

“ Ordered  that  Arthur  ffenner,  Roger  Mowice,  Valentine  Wliitinan  and 
John  Sayles  he  empowered  to  treat  with  the  Indians  tliatlay  claim  to  the 
meadows  of  Lohusqussuck,  and  clear  it  for  the  Towne  and  that  the  above 
mentioned  be  accommodated  therein.” 

(2) These  may  be  read  at  large  in  R.  I.  Records,  I and  II;  it  is  only  neces- 

sary to  refer  to  them  here. 

(3)  June  4,  1655.  At  a Town  Meeting  “Roger  Williams,  Moderator”  * 
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In  this  unsafe  condition,  tlie  colony  went  on  during  thirty 
years,  from  the  deatli  of  Canonicus,  to  that  of  Philip  of  Mount 
Hope.  A whole  generation  had  done  nothing  to  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Narragansetts.  Good  neighbourhood  and 
peace  had  been  preserved  by  the  kindliness  and  vigour  of  a 
few  leading  Englishmen.  Williams  saw,  and  confessed  his 
failure.  Lemslation  was  not  more  successful.  It  increased  in 
severity  with  the  increase  of  property.  This  was  nowhere  safe, 
and  a constant  irritation  was  maintained,  by  the  insolence  of 
Indian  marauders.  The  colonial  act  of  1659  recites  the 
damage  by  Indians,  stealing  and  pilfering,  and  their  injuries  to 
cattle,  fences,  fruit-trees  and  ‘‘come  houses.”  It  imposes 
severe  penalties  no  less,  in  some  cases,  than  the  sale  of  the 
offender  into  slavery  in  another  colony.^  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  severe  statute  were  ever  enforced.  It  would  have 
endangered  an  immediate  rupture  with  the  Narragansetts.  In 
May  1659,  a former  law  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors  to  any 
Indian  was  re-enacted  and  made  more  severe.  This  is  one  of 
the  provisions  : 

* * “It  is  also  ordered,  that  it  shall  be  lawfull  for  any 
person  in  case  they  spie  an  Indian  convayinge  or  havinge  of 
liquors  to  seize  of  it  for  their  owne  proper  use.  It  is  further 
declared  that  Indian  witness  may  not  pass  in  the  premises.”^ 

But  such  penalties  as  whipping — in  those  days  conscien- 
tiously administered, — were  powerless  to  restrain  the  lawless 
acts  of  those  who  had  only  barbarian  notions  of  property.  The 
sense  of  insecurity  by  which  the  citizens  were  led  to  acquiesce 
in  their  military  expenses, (the  heaviest  of  all), had  its  influence 
upon  colonial  politics.  It  was  necessary  to  resort  to  a measure 


“Ordered  that  the  former  way  of  training  be  still  kept,  on  four  times  in 
the  year,  and  the  penalty  for  absence  shall  be  two  shillings,  or  nothing, 
as  the  General  and  Town  officers,  or  chief  commander  in  the  band  shall 
think  meet.” 

(DR.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  412-13. 

(2)Ibid.  I.  414.  Compare  this  with  Williams’s  description  of  Warwick,  p. 
198,  ante.,  where  the  Indians  had  “store  of  liquors.” 
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hitherto  foreign  to  the  policy  of  Rhode  Island — an  increase  in 
the  power  and  efhciency  of  the  executive  government. 

The  representative  man  of  the  new  })olicy  Avas  not  far  to 
seek.  Benedict  Arnold,  (born  in  England,  Dec.  24,  1615),  had 
been  brought  to  ^Massachusetts,  Iw  his  father,  William  Arnold, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Rhode  Island.  He  Avas  one  of  the 
first  tOAvnsmen  of  Providence,  and  signed  the  agreement  of 
1636.  He  Avas  early  associated  Avith  Williams  in  his  dealings 
Avith  Canonicns  and  ^Miantonomo,  and  Avhen  but  tAventy-three 
years  old,  Avas  a Avitness  to  Miantonomo’s  confirmation  of  the 
sale  of  Mooshassnc.^  His  intercourse  Avith  Williams  may  have 
facilitated  his  acquisition  of  the  Xarragansett  tongue,  or  may 
have  first  aAvakened  his  interest,  for  they  Iavo,  of  all  the  settlers, 
attained  any  proficiency  in  it.  Their  early  association  may 
have  gh'en  to  Arnold  some  means  of  improA  ement  and  some 
enlargement  to  his  thoughts.  He  had  the  same  o})j)ortunity 
for  studying  the  character  and  habits  of  the  ^sarragan setts,  and 
he  profited  by  it  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  Avas  a partaker 
Avith  his  father,  William  Arnold,  in  the  purchase  of  the  PaAvtuxet 
lands,  and  in  the  discreditable  attempt,  (by  secession,  and  annex- 
ation to  Massachusetts) , to  destroy  the  colony  Avhich  had 
befriended  them  both." 

In  the  rough  school  of  experience,  he  formed  one  of  those 
vigorous  characters  AApich  are  native  to  a neAv  soil,  and  it  seems, 
had  no  great  scruple  in  profiting  by  any  opportunity  Avhich 

(1) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  18,  A.  D.  1639.  Benedict  Arnold  does  not  appear 

to  have  been  associated  with  his  father,  William  Arnold,  in  the  religions 
society  founded  by  Williams. 

(2) B.  Arnold  joined  with  William  Arnold  in  ottering  the  Pawtuxet  lands  to 

Massachusetts,  and  inviting  its  protection.  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  218,  219. 
In  1649,  letters  were  sent  by  the  General  Court  of  R.  I.  to  B.  Arnold, 
touching  his  submission  to  Massachusetts — the  alarm  was  general.  In  1643, 
he  gave  notice  to  Massachusetts  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Warwick  men  to 
secure  themselves  against  annexation,  (Savage’s  “Winthrop,”  II.  120-1- 
2-3.)  and  negotiated  the  submission  of  Pomham  and  Socononoko.  In  16.58, 
he  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Pettiquamscut  tract,  in  the  King’s 
Province.  In  1670,  he  Avas  appointed  to  go  to  England,  as  agent,  to 
defend  the  colony  against  the  aggressions  of  Connecticut. 
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offered.  Williams  intimates  that  William  Arnold  had  no  real 
sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  Massachnsetts.  It  appears,  by 
the  testimony  of  his  neighbour  Gorton,  that  Benedict  Arnold 
was  as  broad  in  his  views  of  Sunday-keeping,  as  were  most  of 
the  early  llhode  Islanders.^  During  the  week,  he  looked  after 
his  fields  ; on  Sunday  he  was  at  his  trading  liouse.  This  was 
the  great  market-day  at  Pawtnxet  and  Warwick.  The 
Indians  swarmed  in  from  the  surrounding  country,  with  skins 
of  beaver  and  otter,  and  found  Arnold  ready  to  deal  in  hard- 
ware, gimflints  and  other  articles  of  Indian  l)arter.  He  gave 
them  his  counsels  together  with  his  goods,  and  by  “speaking 
his  mind”  freely,  came  to  be  regarded  by  them,  as  a great 
Sachem  among  the  English,  long  before  he  was  Governor.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  day  always  ended  with  the 
sobriety  which  is  esteemed  befitting  to  it,  but  certainly  there 
was  no  loss  when  the  accounts  of  the  establishment  were  bal- 
anced. All  this  his  Puritan  neighbours  found  it  covenient  to 
forget,  when  they  were  pressed  in  their  diplomacy,  with  some- 
thing more  important  than  usual.  They  then  sent  to  Phode 
Island  for  Benedict  Arnold,  overlooking  for  the  time,  the  fact, 
that  his  course  of  life  would  have  subjected  him  to  imprison- 
ment, or  at  least  to  banishment,  among  themselves.  In  1645, 
he  bore  amessao;e  from  the  United  Colonies  to  the  Narragansetts. 
He  doubtless  rendered  valuable  service  in  enforcing  order 
among  the  lawless  spirits,  both  English  and  Indian,  who  congre- 
gated in  Warwick  and  Pawtnxet.  The  disfavour  which  must 
have  rewarded  those  who  had  so  long  disquieted  the  colony  by 
their  attempt  to  destroy  it,  probably  rendered  his  prospects 
uncertain.  In  1653,  he  removed  to  Newport.  The  dislike 
})revailing  among  the  islanders  towards  the  settlers  at  Moosshas- 
suc,  made  them  ready  to  overlook  Arnold’s  proceedings  for 
their  disturbance,  and  he  speedily  regained  the  popularity  which 
he  had  lost  by  secession.  In  1654,  he  was  elected  an  assistant 


(^)See  Gorton’s  “Simplicities  defence;”  aslo  Winslow’s  “Hypocrisie  un- 
masked,” p.  52. 
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of  tlie  colony,  from  Newport.  44ie  tlieii  contained  the 

great  majority  of  the  popnlation — in  Ihoo,  two  tliirds  of  tlie 
wliole.  Providence  was  so  divided  hv  its  controversies,  that  it 
counted  for  little  in  a colonial  election.  .V flairs  at  Warwick, 

as  former  quotations  prove,  grew  much  worse  after  his  departure, 
and  Arnold  Avas  welcomed  as  an  efficient  memherof  the  colonial 
administration.  He  presided  as  moderator  at  many  legislative 
sessions,  and  after  his  accession  to  its  council,  a ncAv  and 
unwonted  Angoiir  appears  in  Indian  affairs.  He  Avas  still 
engaged  in  trade  Avith  the  Xarragansetts.  After  the  failnre  of 
the  Diitcli  attempt,  Arnold,  in  conjnnction  aa  ith  Coddington  pur- 
chased Dutch  Island  of  the  Sachems,  a })roceeding  Avhich 
received  the  emphatic  disapproval  of  the  colonial  commissioners 
in  Nov.,  1658.^  Such  AA-as  the  A'alue  of  his  services  that  his 
fellow-citizens  overlooked  irregnlarities.  In  1657  he  Avas  chosen 
President  of  the  colony  under  the  first  charter,  and  held  the 
office  during  five  years."  With  all  its  discouragements,  by  exter- 
nal hostility  and  its  OAvn  dissensions,  the  colony  had  gained 
something  in  Avealth  and  force,  and  it  noAv  adopted  something 
of  the  bolder  policy  of  its  neighbours.  A¥hen  the  new  charter 
Avas  brought  over,  and  the  government  was  at  last  set  upon  a 
permanent  and  stable  foundation,  Avith  boundaries  secure  from 
farther  invasion,  it  may  perhaps  be  thonght  that  the  first  to 
receive  its  honours  would  be  one  of  those  avIio  had  borne  the 
chief  of  its  burdens  and  sacrifices.  Not  so  thought  the  men  of 
those  days.  The  first  governor  under  the  new  regime  Avas  not 
Williams,  nor  the  representative  of  any  school  of  opinion  which 
had  divided  the  colony, — but  Benedict  Arnold,  the  old  intei-pre- 
ter  and  trader,  who,  next  to  Williams,  was  best  able  to  deal  Avith 
the  Narragan setts.'"'  During  seven  years,  before  the  war. 


(DR..  I.  Col.  Records,  I.  403. 

(2)In  1(557-58,  1658-59,  1659-60,  1662-63. 

(•^)The  list  of  officers  named  in  the  charter  of  Charles  II,  was  probably  made 
up  in  a legislative  caucus,  and  forwarded  to  Clarke,  in  London,  to  he 
inserted  in  the  charter.  The  names  were  all  unknown  to  the  men  in  power 
in  England. 
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Arnold  was  governor  under  tlie  new  cliarterd  The  years  of 
Ins  authority  whether  as  governor  or  as  a member  of  the  eonn- 
cil  were  years  of  peculiar  anxiety.  Whenever  England  was  at 
war  with  France  or  Holland,  (as  in  1067),  frequent  alarms  of 
Indian  confederacies  with  French  or  Dutch,  overspread  the  col- 
onies. In  Rhode  Island,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  and 
assistants,  were  made  a permanent  council,  to  sit  during  the 
intervals  of  the  legislative  sessions,  and  to  make  orders  respect- 
ing impending  dangers.'  They  did  not  suffer  their  authority  to 
rust  in  their  keeping.  A few  citations  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  new  rule  over  the  Narragansetts.  Whenever  an  Indian  panic 
now  overspread  the  community,  the  suspected  Sachems  received 
})eremptory  orders  to  appear  before  the  Governor  and  Council. 
In  1669,  letters  were  received  from  the  Governors  of  Connecti- 
cut and  New  York,  and  also  from  Major  Mason,  averring  that 
“Ninecraft,  the  Niantic”and  the  Long  Island  Indians  were 
plotting  against  the  English,  in  combination  with  the  French 
and  Dutch,®  and  that  Ninecraft  had  held  a great  dance,  at  which 
Philip  of  Mount  Hope  had  been  represented  by  seven  of  his 
chief  men.  The  strong  will  and  sound  judgment,  of  Benedict 
.Vrnold  were  best  fitted  for  times  like  these.  Ninecraft  and 
other  Sachems  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  Governor,  etc., 
at  Newport,  Aug.  1669.^  They  obeyed,  for  the  invitation 
came  from  a host  who  would  take  no  denial — in  fact,  Ninecraft 
came  under  arrest.  As  the  council  was  not  satisfied  with  their 
answers,  all  the  Town  Councils  were  advised  to  set  watches,  to 
seize  the  arms  of  Indians, to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  ammu- 
nition and  to  put  the  colony  in  a posture  of  defence.  The 
year  1669  was  one  of  especial  disquiet,  throughout  the  northern 
colonies.  The  danger  passed  away,  in  great  part,  through  the 

(1) In  1663-64,  1664-65,  1665-66,  1669-70, 1670-71,  1671-72,  and  after  the  war,  in 

1677-78. 

(2) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  191-92,  197,  A.  D.  1667. 

(3) Ibid.,  II.  267,  Letter  to  Gov.  Prince,  July  22,  1669. 

WIbid.,  III.  281. 

(5)Ibid.,  II.  264,  269,  281. 
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firmness  of  tlie  Ehode  Island  Council.  In  times  of  j)aiiie, 
Ctov.  Benedict  Arnold  was  not  carried  away  by  unfounded 
rumours,  and  knew  how  much  importance  was  to  he  ascribed  to 
Indian  growls  and  threats.  Ilis  opinion  Avas  esteemed  in  other 
colonies,  and  allayed  apprehensions  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
Khode  Island.  Governor  LoA^elace,  of  Aew  York,  thus  acknowl- 
edges his  letter  of  the  29th  of  July,  Ifififi,  in  a reply,  of  24th 
of  August  d 

“I  must  render  you  my  most  particular  thanks  for  those 
cinilities  you  Avere  pleased  to  afford  me,  in  your  freiudly  ex})res- 
sions;  next  I cannot  but  kindly  resent  that  care  you  Iuiat'  slioAvne 
in  setliug  the  mynds  of  some  oner  credulous  pei'sons  amongst 
us  (Avho  being  possest  Avith  a panick  feare),  Avere  apt  to  enter- 
tain very  melancholly  thoughts,  according  as  they  Avere  instilled 
by  the  intelligence  and  infoi'mations  of  some  fond  Indians  to  tlie 
great  disturbance  of  the  publique  peace,  and  by  it  animating  the 
heathens  Avho  taking  courage  from  our  feare,  might  be  apt  to  break 
forth  into  extravagances  not  to  be  redrest  Avitbout  a Avar  and 
all  the  miseiles  attending  it;  but  those  apprehensions  are  now 
vanisht,  and  mens  mynds  by  reason  of  your  excellent  lettre, 
well  pacified  and  settled,  neither  do  I believe  they  Avill  too 
hastily  againe,  give  credence  to  the  information  of  a faithlesse 
and  false  generation.”^ 

The  year  1671  saw  a renewal  of  the  general  apprehen- 
sions. The  Council  consulted  with  Plymouth  concerning  their 
common  safety,  and'^  ordered  a meeting  for  the  safely  of  the 
Island, — disarming  the  Indians, — enquiry  for  arms  and  powder 
among  the  English — and  required  all  arms  to  be  repaired. 

Through  the  firmness  of  the  Rhode  Island  council,  noth- 
ing occurred  among  the  Narragansetts  to  excite  alarm,  until 
1673.  At  the  General  Assembly  in  May,^  it  was 

‘‘Voted  that  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,”  * * 

[Wm.  Harris  and  others]  “are  appointed  and  authorized”  [to] 
“ agree  of  some  way  to  prevent  the  extreme  excess  of  the 
Indians’  drunkennesse,  that  soe  if  possible  such  enormities  as 
thereupon  ensue  may  be  prevented  and  the  remedy  attended 


(DR.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  263,  264,  265,  276. 

(2)  Ibid.,  II.  263,  278. 

(3) Ibid., 11.409-10,  Aug.  31,  1671. 

(4) Ibid.,  II.  486-87,  500. 
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unto,  tlmt  soe  peace  and  good  order  may  be  maintained.  And 
also  to  consult  of  any  other  matter,  that  doe  or  may  appear 
to  be  in  difference  between  the  Indians  and  concerninge  this 
Collony.’’ 

The  treaty  with  the  Narragansetts  was  to  be  arranged  at 
Newport,  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  Indians  with  whom  the 
negotiations  were  to  be  held  were  Mausup  and  Ninecraft  of 
Narragansett,  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  Wetamo  of  Pocassett, 
Avvashanks  of  Seaconnett.  But  it  was  too  late  for  the  English 
to  undo  their  own  destructive  work.  The  Indians  would  make 
no  treaty,  and  legislative  restraints  npOn  traders  w ere  now  una- 
vailing. 

In  such  occupations  passed  the  long  administration  of  Gov. 
Benedict  Arnold.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  he  was  the 
author  of  all  the  public  documents  which  bear  his  name,  or  that 
he  would  have  signed  some  of  them  with  equal  readiness,  had 
he  anticipated  the  return  with  which  the  “Foxians”  would  re- 
quite the  colony  for  its  protection.  There  Avere  other  writers 
in  the  Plantations  more  literate  than  he,  who  could  have  upheld 
their  principles  with  equal  vigour.  The  times  did  not  admit  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  long  maintained  in 
office  because  he  was  conversant  wdth  the  Indian  character,  and 
coidd  do  a wmrk,  to  which  more  lettered  contemporaries  were 
unequal.  His  repeated  elections  gave  a sense  of  security.  His 
native  force  of  will  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  repression.  This 
was  but  temporary  and  superficial.  It  did  not  reach,  as  Wil- 
liams had  aimed  to  do,  the  causes  of  existing  evils,  and  was  sure 
to  be  undone  when  the  government  passed  into  the  hands  of 
feebler  successors. 

The  rule  of  Gov.  Benedict  Arnold  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  rise  of  a new  sect,  and  party.  The  Antinomians  of 
Newport,  some  of  whom  had  been  among  the  foremost  men  of 
Massachusetts,  and  who  had  there  caused  much  apprehension 
by  their  military  proficiency,  were  not  inattentive  to  martia 
exercises  in  the  early  days  of  the  town.  The  religious  theories 
which  they  had  learned  from  Mrs.  Hutchinson  in  Boston,  pre- 
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pared  for  a ready  reeeptioii  of  tlie  teacliings  of  Fox,  and  his  dis- 
ciples. The  oratory  of  the  ‘‘Foxians”  was  attractive,  and  tlieir 
iRcetings — furnishing  an  excitement  which  nothing  else  could 
there  supply — met  the  want  of  popular  entertainment  like  the 
camp-meetings  of  later  days.  Their  influence  spread  from  house 
to  house  until  within  a few  yeai*s  the  chief  town  of  the  colony 
was  under  their  control.  Their  denial  of  any  coercive  force  in 
government  and  their  theories  of  non-resistance  had  attractions 
for  those  also  who  had  reasons  of  their  own  for  avoiding  any 
close  scrutiny  of  their  affairs.  Some  found  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Quakers  a means  of  relief  from  training-days,  and  from 
taxation  for  the  support  of  the  militia.  Thus,  the  popular 
majority  of  the  island  towns,  which  had  absolute  control  of  the 
colony,  passed  under  the  rule  of  men  who  would  neither  defend 
their  own  households  nor  suffer  others  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
As  was  usual  in  the  17th  century,  a prosperous  sect,  it  became 
also  a political  party.  The  supporters  of  the  policy  of  Gov. 
Arnold  fell  away.  Men  less  resolute  succeeded  to  his  place, 
and  in  1675,  (May  4th),  in  full  view  of  the  dangers  which 
encompassed  it  on  every  side,  William  Coddington  was  chosen 
Governor  of  the  colony.  He  was  now  grown  old,  and  his  late 
writings  would  indicate  that  his  faculties  had  fallen  into  decay. 
But  nothing  in  his  earlier  life  gave  proof  of  statesmanship  or  of 
vigorous  common  sense.  He  showed  no  interest  in  the  colony 
as  a whole,  but  his  sympathies  were  limited  to  the  islands  of  the 
Bay.  Under  his  influence,  they  had  refused  during  several 
years,  to  unite  with  the  main  land  under  the  Earl  of  TTarwick’s 
charter — their  only  political  guaranty.  Under  the  same  leader- 
ship, the  islands  had  seceded.  With  equal  want  of  forecast, 
Coddington  had  rent  the  colony  in  twain,  and  had  obtained  a 
commission,  by  which  he  was  set  over  the  islands  as  Governor 
during  his  life.  His  selfish  policy  did  not  permit  him  to  foresee, 
that  England  would  not  long  suffer  itself  to  be  annoyed  by  col- 
onies of  such  microsopic  dimensions,  or  that  it  would  not  endure 
the  encroachment  upon  its  prerogative,  of  governors  appointed 
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cluriiig  life.  Under  the  influence  of  Coddingtoii,  the  colony 
came  near  in  its  youth  to  absorption  by  Massachusetts.  After 
its  permanence  was  secured,  his  attachments  never  reached  beyond 
Newport.  His  former  notions  had  prepared  him  to  do  as  little 
as  possible  for  the  colony, — those  of  his  later  years — to  do  noth- 
ing at  all.  It  was  for  this  purpose  that  he  was  elected,  and  his 
supporters  were  not  disappointed.  Newport  had  from  the  be- 
ginning, felt  little  sympathy  with  the  Towns  of  the  Main  land. 
She  had  but  few  Indians,  and  was  little  apprehensive  of  inva- 
sion from  without.  The  “Foxians”  in  their  character  as  a re- 
ligious sect,  controlled  the  legislative  elections.  The  times 
were  so  strangely  altered  that  in  the  midst  of  public  dangers 
warlike  preparations  had  fallen  into  disesteem,  and  measures  for 
the  common  defence  were  discountenanced  by  the  Government 
itself. 

That  the  Narragansetts  had  been  for  some  time  aware  of 
the  changed  policy  of  the  colony  may  be  inferred  from  the 
increasing  complaints  of  their  insolence  and  crimes,  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  which  they  now  felt  little  apprehension.  A new 
generation  had  grown  uj),  who  knew  nothing  of  C^anonicus  and 
his  counsels  of  self-restraint  and  peace.  The  Fnglisli  despised 
the  Sachems  who  succeeded  him,  and  taught  the  inferior 
Indians  the  same  lesson  of  disrespect. 

Every  safe-guard  from  their  good  will,  or  from  their  con- 
trol over  their  subjects,  was  now  gone.  After  forty  years  of 
contact  with  civilization,  they  had  learned  only  its  unhealthier 
lessons.  After  his  efforts  for  their  instruction  had  proved 
fruitless,  AVilliams  had  done  what  he  could,  in  the  legislature 
and  the  Town  Meetings,  (where  he  was  often  moderator)  to 
restrain  the  trade  in  spirits,  and  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
In  our  day,  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  chiefly  the  effects  of 
intemperance  upon  individuals  and  households.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Khode  Island,  it  threatened  the  existence  of 
civilized  society.  In  1663,  the  Town  ^Meeting  of  Providence, 
in  a resolution  making  up  in  vigour  of  language  what  it  wanted 
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ill  civil  force,  (July  3),  deiioiiiiced  “the  great  abuse  of  selling 
liquors  to  Indians,”  and  says,  “not  only  particular  persons  are 
endangered,  but  the  town  in  general.”  Finding  themselves 
unable  to  punish  the  traders  as  public  enemies,  they  ]>rove 
their  own  weakness,  by  applying  to  them  epithets  wliich  would 
be  deemed  indecorous  in  a pulilic  document  of  the  present  day. 
In  1669,  (August  19) , AVilliams  wrote  to  AVintlirop,  referring 
to  an  encounter  then  recent,  between  Englishmen  and  Indians.' 

“While  you  were  at  Mr.  Smith’s,  that  bloody  liquor  trade 
(which  Richard  Smith  hath  of  old,  driven),  fii’ed  the  counti’y 
about  your  lodging.  The  Indians  would  have  more  liquor,  and 
it  came  to  blows,”  etc.  “The  Indians”  * “are  more  insolent 
with  this  repulse,  yet  they  are  willing  to  be  peaceable,  Avere  it 
not  for  that  devil  of  liquor.” 

He  repeats  his  declaration  that  he  “might  have  gained 
thousands  (as  much  as  any)  by  that  trade,  but  God  hath  gra- 
ciously given  me  rather  to  choose  a dry  morsel.”"  But  AVil- 
liams  was  now  grown  old  and  poor.  He  had  no  trading-house 
(since  1651),  and  could  give  no  more  gratuities.  His  influ- 
ence with  the  younger  N arragansetts  was  fading  away. 

They  had  learned  little  of  the  Avhite  man’s  arts  of  life.  They 
were  of  small  service  to  the  farmers,  and  gained  no  popularity 
with  their  wi^es  and  families.'^  These  found  it  impossible  to 
teach  them  those  lowly  domestic  arts,  in  which  the  negroes 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  school  of  civilization.  The 
Indian  women  could  not  be  taught  to  wash  English  clothes,  or  to 
render  any  valuable  domestic  service.^  The  Indian  servants, some- 
times mentioned  by  Williams, appear  to  have  been  guides, messen- 
gers, scouts,  and  not  domestics.^  Such  neighbours  were  a heavy 
burden.  Indian  notions  of  peace  included  little  more  than  absti- 

(DNarr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.,  332-33. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  333. 

(3)  See  Wood’s  “New  England’s  prospect,”  (Prince  Soc.  ed.),  p.  73. 

(4) Perhaps  the  Indian  women  who  did  all  the  hard  work  of  their  own  house- 

holds, thought  that  this  would  only  be  an  addition  to  burdens  heavy 
. enough  already. 

(y)Williams  to  Winthrojj,  July  10,  1037.  Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI,  37,  H.  I, 
Col.  Records,  37,  40,  May  22,  1049. 
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lienee  from  torch  and  tomahawk.  They  were  always  prowling 
about  the  English  villages,  and,  said  Chad  Brown, ^ “stole 
whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on.”  The  housewife  of 
those  days,  after  hanging  up  the  family  washing  in  the  sun, 
had  too  often  the  vexation  of  discovering  that  she  had  bestowed 
her  labours,  only  that  an  Indian  vagabond  might  sell  the 
domestic  habiliments  to  an  unlicensed  dealer  in  strong  drink. 
An  Indian  peace  was  nearly  as  bad  as  a white  man’s  war. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  Newport  was  apparently 
secure  in  her  insular  position,  and  felt  little  interest  in  the 
mainland  towns,  to  which  she  had  been  united  against  her  will. 
Perhaps  the  only  feeling  which  the  people  of  Mooshassuc  and 
of  Acquetneck  had  in  common,  was  that  of  cordial  dislike. 
The  new  religious  party  which  bore  sway  in  Newport,  had  its 
representatives  in  Providence.  The  “Plantations”  had  from 
the  first,  given  full  indulgence  to  the  spirit  of  controversy. 
Townsmen  were  obstinate  and  contentious.  Sectarian  debates 
excluded  healthier  studies.  The  proprietors  and  the  freeholders 
waged  a lifelong  war.  Dissensions  which  interrupted  private 
friendships  diverted  all  thoughts  from  education,  and  from  the 
improvements  which  would  have  attracted  valuable  emigrants, 
and  thus  have  given  strength  to  the  town.  And  now  a contro- 
versy  was  added,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the 
Indian  affairs  of  the  colony.  The  one  party  — that  of  Wil- 
liams-maintained the  old  position,  of  firm  but  kindly  dealing 
\^ith  the  Narragansetts — witli  a competent  military  force  to 
check  or  to  over-awe  them — and  a politic  waiting  for  events. 
The  other  party  taught  the  abandonment  of  all  force  for  the 
protection  of  civil  society,  while  in  practice,  they  prosecuted 
the  same  trade  as  tlieir  neighbours,  and  did  nothing  for  the 
safety  of  the  state.  With  all  these  evils  uncorrected  or  increas- 
ing, the  people  were  less  observant  of  them  than  they  had 
been,  twenty  or  ten  years  before.  They  had  waited  so  long 
for  the  evil  day,  that  they  seem  to  have  persuaded  themselves 


of  his  son  Jamgs  Brown,  in  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Library. 
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that  it  would  never  come.  Ail  this  while,  they  were  eiu’oin- 
})assed  by  barbarians  as  well  armed,  and  more  numerous  than 
themselves.  AAdtha  colonial  government  which  abandoned  them 
to  their  fate,  Avith  no  fortified  places  sufficient  for  the  shelter  of 
their  families,  with  a country  covered  Avith  forests  concealing 
marauders  and  assassins, — the  houses  built  of  Avood  and  the 
Avhole  property  of  the  Plantations  exposed  in  the  fields,  they 
could  only  indulge  the  Indians,  or  pacify  them,  at  Avhatever 
expense. 

Such  a social  condition  had  its  natural  limit.  It  could 
endure  only  so  lon«'  as  there  Avas  territoiw  enouo'h  for  the  con- 

*/  o * o 

current  action  of  two  opposite  social  systems.  The  old  migra- 
tory habits  of  the  Narragansetts — their  settling  upon  and  tem- 
porarily cultivating  any  piece  of  ground  Avhich  pleased  their 
fancy  — were  of  less  importance  Avhile  the  Englishmen  Avere 
few,  and  had  as  yet  ample  room  for  their  permanent  and  heredi- 
tary homesteads.  But  so  soon  as  their  increase  of  numbers 
made  these  conflicting  schemes  of  life  impossil)le,  it  Avas  certain 
that  there  Avould  be  a collision  ending  only  in  the  destruction  of 
the  feebler  race.  One  of  the  most  frecpient  questions  Avliich  the 
Indians  had  asked  of  Williams  Avas,’  “•Why  come  theEnglislH 
men  hither  ?”  It  Avas  now  receiving  its  ansAA'^er  from  every  pai't 
of  New  England.  The  villages  of  the  strangers  were  appro- 
priating the  favorite  resorts  of  the  Narragansetts  and  Wampa- 
noags,  and  enclosing  the  choicest  meadow  lands  of  the  Con- 
necticut valley.  After  the  settlement  of  Khode  Island,  the 
Indian  industries  seem  to  have  declined.  When  they  could 
purchase  fire  arms,  fishing  apparatus,  vessels  of  earthern  ware, 
and  utensils  of  iron,  they  had  no  farther  need  of  bows,  of  flint 
arrowheads,  or  of  stone  mortars  slowly  and  laboriously  Avrought 
and  fashioned  by  their  own  hands.  They  needed  only  a few 
days  added  to  their  hunting,  to  gain  sufficient  supply  of  skins 
for  the  English  trading-houses.  But  now  the  sawmills  and 
gristmills  of  the  settlo’s  were  invading  the  haunts  of  the  beavei' 

O O 
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and  the  otter,  and  destroying  the  aneient  fislieries.  New  high- 
ways were  piereing  tlie  forests,  and  distnrl)ing  tlie  best  eoverts 
for  game.  There  was  a sad  diminution  of  the  snpjdies  for  a 
harharian  mode  of  life,  and  the  Narragansetts  wonld  learn  no 
new  one  from  their  English  neighl)onrs.  Worse  than  all,  the 
proprietors  of  the  “Plantations”  had,  in  Ki(i5,  established  their 
famous  old  boundary — “the  seven-mile  line.”^  To  the  west- 
ward of  it,  a new  class  of  small  freeholders  was  now  springing 
lip.  From  month  to  montli  the  Indians  saw  Thomas  Olney,  and 
other  “proprietors’  surveyors,”  whom  from  their  dignified  offices 
and  occupations,  they  may  well  have  regarded  as  the  chief 
priests  of  the  Plantations,  entering  upon  their  ancient  woods, 
and  brooks,  and  cornlands.  These  with  field-book,  chain  and 
compass,  amid  the  profound  interest  of  the  lieholders,  uttered 
mysterious  words,  and  laid  doAvn  boundary  lines,  squares  and 
angles,  with  such  magical  effect,  that  thenceforth  no  Indian, 
andonly  one  white  man  could  ever  dwell  upon  that  part  of  their 
trilial  property  again.  The  like  admonitions  came  from  the 
up[)er  waters  of  the  Blackstone.  Everything  indicated  that  if 
the  Narragansetts  hoped  to  retain  even  a foothold  upon  their 
own  soil,  they  should  postpone  or  suppress  their  tribal  hatreds, 
and  act  speedily,  for  the  day  of  the  Indians  was  drawing  to  its 
end.  As  the  irritation  of  the  tribes  increased,  so  also  did  the 
restraints  imposed  by  the  growing  power  of  the  English.  The 
New  England  colonies  were  often  calling  the  Sachems  to  explain 
their  conduct,  and  thwarting  their  purposes  of  revenge.  It 
was  foreseen  that  this  could  not  last  much  longer,  and  that 
nothing  was  wanting  but  a leader  and  an  occasion  to  enwrap 
the  whole  community  in  a flame. 

The  conflagration  was  at  last  kindled,  not  by  the  Narra- 
gansetts, but  by  the  Wampanoags.  Though  inferior  in  nuni- 

(l)Providence  Town  Meeting.  February  19,  1GG5.  “The  north  line  begin- 
ning at  the  bound  set,  seven  miles  from  Ifox’s  hill  west,  and  so  to  run  north 
to  l*awtucket  River,”  was  ordered  to  be  run.  John  Wliipple,  Arthur 
ffenner,  and  Thomas  Harris,  Senr.  were  appointed  a committee  to  run  the 
line. 
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hers,  they  Averc  tlie  more  aetiA  C and  cntcr])i’ij<ing',  and  liad  l)oen 
^id)jected  to  more  rongli  and  pcreinptoiy  treatment  than  Khode 
Island  conld  venture  to  employ  Avith  the  Xai’ragansetts.  Thev 
had  not  disguised  theii-  resentment,  and  during  several  years 
had  been  objects  of  a suspicion  Avhicli  they  repaid  in  fnll  meas- 
ured Rmnonrs  of  Avars  projeeted  by  Philip  Avei'e  not  infre- 
quent. The  chief  no  longer  shoAved  a compliant  tenq)er.  He 
refused  to  meet  the  Governor  of  Jdymouth,  but  “stood  upon  his 
guard,  Avith  his  armed  barbarians,”  and,  says  AYilliams, “Taun- 
ton, SAvanzey,  Rehoboth  and  Providence  stood  upon  ours.” 
The  respect  for  his  father’s  friend  yet  lingered,  and  Philip  prom- 
ised to  meet  the  Governor,  if  Williams  conld  be  j)resent  as  a 
mediator.  lie  consented.  The  GoA^ernor  and  the  Sachem  met. 
Philip  disclaimed  hostile  intentions  and  promised  fidelity  in 
future.  By  the  good  offices  of  Williams,  the  Avar  Avas  delayed 
four  years . ^ 

During  the  year  1675,  there  AA^ere  again  indications  of  an 
approaching  outbreak.  The  increasing  insolence  of  the  Indians 
and  the  unusual  frequency  of  crimes,  ga\'^e  Avarning  that  a great 
public  calamity  AA^as  impending.  Massachusetts  Avas  thoroughly 
alarmed.  The  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston  despatched 
three  commissioners  to  the  Indians  of  Narragansett  and  CoAve- 
set.“  They  arrived  at  Williams’s  house  in  ITovidence  on  the 
22d  of  June  with  a letter  from  the  Governor  and  Council, 
praying  his  advice  and  aid  in  their  negotiations.  Ilis  strength 
and  influence  were  not  noAv  what  they  had  once  been,  Avhen, 
sino^le-handed,  he  had  held  back  the  Narragansetts  from  a fatal 
league  Avith  the  Pequots,  forty  years  before.  But  Avithin  half 
an  hour  from  the  reading  of  the  letter,  AYilliams  Avas  on  the 
way  to  Narragansett.  He  saAv  that  their  mission  Avas  hopeless, 
but  he  did  all  that  he  could.  Being  only  an  associate  with 

(1) See  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  II.  2G7,  July  22,  1G69.  Letter  to  Plyiuouth  in 

reply  to  their  warning  of  Philip’s  conspiracy  ; also  August  80,  1671,  p. 

379,  408,  of  the  same. 

(2)  Williams  to  Winthrop,  June  25  and  27,  1675.  Narr.  Cluh  Pnb.,  VI.  866, 

870, 
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comiiiissioiiers  of  assachusettf?  and  Connecticut,  attended  l)y 
an  armed  guard,  he  could  not  use  tlie  persuasions  wliich  liad 
proved  etfectnal  witli  the  Narragansetts  in  their  fatliers’  days, 
and  there  was  now  no  Canonicus  to  gi\e  etf'ect  to  his  words. 
The  Narragansetts  wete,  and  had  I)een,  for  weeks  or  inontlis' 
in  daily  coinniunic^tion  witli  Philip,  and  it  seemed  (June  27, 
1675)  that  Philip  durst  not  have  proceeded  so  far,  without  assur- 
ances of  their  aid.  But  they  were  for  the  moment  overawed  by  the 
firm  hearino'  of  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut, — denied  that  they  had  sent  men  to  Philip,"  promised  that  they 
never  would,  and  gave  assurances  of  fidelity  and  peace.  But  with 
all  their  fair  promises,  Williams  was  not  deceived.  The  lawless 
conduct  of  their  tribesmen  gave  him  occasion  “to  suspect  that 
all  the  fine  words  from  the  Indian  Sachems  to  us,  were  but 
words  of  policy,  falsehood  and  treachery.”  He  feared  that  it 
was  useless,  but  he  made  a last  and  painful  effort  for  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  life.'^  While  he  was  yet 
endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Narragansetts,  the  work  of 
destruction  had  been  begun  by  the  AYanpianoags,  (June  24) , and 
his  labour  was  at  an  end. 

It  has  been  of  late,  somewhat  usual  to  overrate  the  ability 
displayed  by  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  in  his  warfare  upon  civili- 
sation. The  facts  scarcely  warrant  the  commendation.  He 
possessed  none  of  the  coolness,  shrewdness  and  self-restraint  of 
old  Canonicus,  or  of  many  Indian  leaders  of  later  days,  and  had 
none  of  his  discernment  of  the  power  of  civilisation.  His  own 
social  system — the  only  one  he  knew — without  union  among  its 
tribes,  or  loyalty,  or  good  faith  among  its  people,  had  not 
enabled  him  to  appreciate  the  tenacity  of  purpose  of  a race  of 
a higher  moral  level,  who  had  faith  in  one  another,  and  a gov- 
ernment behind  them  which  trusted  them,  and  which  they  could 

(DNarr.  Club  Pub.,  Vt.  370. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  367. 

(3) Letter  of  .June,  27,  1675,  Ibid.,  p.  360.  “Sir,  my  old  bones  and  eyes  are 

weary  witli  travel  and  writing  to  the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  and 

Rhode  Island  and  now  to  yourselves,”  etc. 
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trutft,  ill  return.  lie  knew  that  tlie  A\huii[)anoag:?  had  aban- 
doned the  Xarragaiisetts,  on  tlie  hrst  indnceinents  1‘roin  the 
-colony  of  Plyinonth.  Could  lie  hope  for  anything  better,  in 
any  ill  fortune  to  himself?  Had  tlic  scattered  Englisli  no  sii[)- 
port  from  beyond  the  sea?  What  hope  of  escape  had  he,  in 
the  event  of  failure?  Such  thoughts  have  occurred  to  abler 
chiefs  than  Philip.  His  sole  and  absorbing  purpose  was  the 
immediate  gratification  of  revenge  for  insults  to  himself. 

The  uprising  of  the  Indians  was  hopeless  from  the  hegin- 
ning.  The  English  were  now  too  nnmerons  for  their  assaults, 
and  their  only  hope  was  in  the  aid  of  the  King  of  France. 
But  Louis  XIV  shoAved  no  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  brother  sover- 
eigns of  the  Xarragansetts  and  Wampanoags.  It  avjvs  a time 
of  peace,  and  French  officers  from  Canada  could  give  aid  only 
by  stealthy  supplies  of  powder,  but  not  by  any  active  ser- 
vice or  command.  If  Philip  had  possessed  the  sagacity  of 
some  of  his  race  in  later  days,  he  Avould  liaA^e  chosen  the  op})or- 
tunity  afforded  by  a Avar  with  France.  lie  Avoiild  then  haA^e 
received  actiA^e  assistance  of  the  most  formidable  character,  and 
in  the  event  of  failure,  he  and  his  people  Avould  have  been 
included  in  a treaty  of  peace.  It  was  fortunate  for  Ncav  Eng- 
land that  he  had  not  patience.  The  superiority  of  the  English 
navy  was  not  then  established.  A few  battalions  led  by  officers 
who  had  learned  soldiership  in  the  campaigns  of  Turenne  or 
Luxembourg,  aided  by  engineers  of  the  school  of  Yauban,  and 
a few  men  of  war  in  the  harbour  of  Boston, — Avhile  the  Indians 
ravaged  the  interior, — might,  we  may  apprehend,  have  lieen 
an  overmatch  for  Major  General  Gookin,  and  the  Boston  train- 
bands.  In  the  end  we  cannot  doulit  that  England  Avould  Inwe 
vindicated  her  sovereignty.  But  if  a war  coidd  have  been  pro- 
tracted until  Massachusetts  was  exhausted  and  the  territory 
had  been  reconquered  by  English  troops,  her  political  organi- 
sation would  never  have  been  reconstructed  upon  the  old  foun- 
dations. The  Puritan  rule  had  gone  by  in  England,  and  the 
counsellors  of  Charles  II  would  have  built  up  another  New 
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Eiio'land,  upon  a new  Plymouth  rock.  A second  Aew  Eng- 
land wonld  have  been  after  the  model  of  Virginia  or  New  York. 

It  was  well  that  Philip  of  Pokanoket  could  not  form  such 
a combination  as  this.  It  wonld  not  he  fair  to  judge  him  l)y  a 
comparison  with  chiefs  of  the  Sioux  or  Dacotahs  of  recent 
times.  Some  of  these  have  received  a tincture  of  education 
from  French  missionary  priests,  and  know  the  white  man’s 
character  and  policy,  and  have  learned  a strategy  tronldesomc 
even  to  a great  nation.  Philip  had  few  of  these  advantages. 
Ills  military  ideas  had  been  learned  from  the  English  in  his 
neighbourhood,  and  in  his  day,  they  had  hnt  little  of  such 
teaching  to  impart.^  He  should  he  contrasted  with  the  enemies 
of  civilisation  nearer  to  his  own  day.  The  American  colonies 
have  encountered  foes  like  Pontiac  or  Brant  far  more  able  and 

I 

dangerous  than  he.  These  were  for  a time,  more  successful, 
having  calmness  and  self-command,  both  to  plan  and  to  execute, 
and  the  forecast  not  to  close  behind  them,  in  the  event  of 
failure,  the  door  of  advantageous  retreat  and  submission. 
Philip  like  others,  could  choose  his  time,  and  in  choosing  it,  he 
took  no  account  of  the  work  before  him,  or  of  his  possible  allies, 
but  seems  to  have  been  urged  onward  by  mere  rage  and  hatred. 
He  must  have  known  that  Boston  was  the  citadel  of  New  Eno;- 
land,  and  tliat  he  had  done  little  until  she  was  overcome,  and 
lh)ston  he  could  not  venture  to  attack.  He  knew  that  the 
Mohegans  were  living  quietly  under  the  rule  of  Connecticut, 
and  that  her  whole  force  was  available  against  him.  Did  he 
look  for  a retreat,  behind  him  there  was  no  inaccessible  wilder- 
ness, in  which  he  could  take  refimc  until  he  could  renew  the 
contest.  In  his  rear  was  Sir  Edmund  Andros,^  with  the 


(1) See  Hutchinson’s  Hist.  Mass.  I.  281.  The  fact  that  the  “Praying 

Indians  ” at  Natick  had  military  officers  of  their  own  seems  to  have 
been  known  to  Philip  in  1G76.  He  then  said:  “Praying  Indians  were 
subjects  to  Massachusetts  and  had  officers  and  magistrates  appointed; 
— they  (i.  e.  the  Wampanoags)  had  no  such  thing  with  them  and  there- 
fore were  not  subject.” 

(2)  Governor  of  Ncav  York  in  1075-0.  Hutchinson’s  Coll.,  p.  490.  Same  in 
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^Mohawks,  friendly  to  tlie  Englisli,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
confederates  of  the  ^^hllnpanoags.  Craft,  dissiinnlation,  power 
to  watch  0})})ortnnity  or  to  wait  events  were  exhihited  hy  chiefs 
who  have  undertaken  like  enterprises,  but  they  were  wanting  in 
Philip  of  jNIonnt  Hope.  And  so  ended  his  career,  involving  in 
a common  rnin  all  who  had  joined  him  in  his  des})erate  nndoi- 
takings  with  a haste  and  ]>assion  Avhich  did  not  sutler  them  to 
estimate  the  probabilities  of  success,  or  the  certain  consecpiences 
of  failure. 

To  this  reckless  leader,  the  Narragansetts  listened  with  no 
appearance  of  dissent.  The  times  Avere  strangely  altered,  Avith 
this  ncAv  generation.  Old  Canonicns  Avonld  neveV  have  snlleied 
the  inferior,  and  once  subject  Wampanoags  to  di('tate  the  policy 
of  his  tribe.  There  Avas  none  like  him  noAV,  and  they  Avent 
headlong  to  destruction,  Avith  their  young  Sachem  ('anonchet. 
It  is  not  probable  that  lie  liad  philosophy  enough  to  determine 
Avhether  it  were  preferable  to  risk  a sudden  destruction,  or  to 
Avaste  aAvay  in  servitude  to  a superior  race. 

In  anticipation  of  Avhat  Avas  coming,  the  force  of  the 
Narragansetts  had  been  anxiously  estimated,  during  tbeir  later 
years.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  or  of  trustAvortliy  contem- 
porary evidence,  it  seems  probable  that  the  tribe  had  been 
steadily  diminisliing,  during  the  thirty  years  before.  Idie  fight- 
ing men  had  slowly  wasted  aAvay.  Not  more  than  a thousand 

Prince  Society’s  Collections.  2d  Vol.  of  Hutchinson  pajiers,  p,  225-2<>. 
E.  llandolph’s  Narrative,  1676. 

“The  governor  of  New  York  hath  proved  very  serviceable  to  tlie 
Massachusetts  in  this  warre,  and  had  the  magistrates  of  Poston  either 
conferred  with,  or  hearkened  to  the  advice  of  Colonel  Andross,  the  Indian 
warre  had  either  been  diverted  or  proved  less  destructive,  for  he  offered, 
and  would  have  engaged  the  Mohawks  and  Maquot  Indians  to  have  fallen 
upon  the  Sachem  Philip  and  his  confederates,  but  his  friendly  advice  and 
offers,  were  slighted,  nevertheless  Colonel  Andros,  out  of  his  dutie  to 
his  Majestie,  kept  the  aforesaid  Indians  from  taking  any  part  with  the 
Sachim  Philip.” 

See  Prince  Society’s  Collection,  Andros  tracts,  Vol.  I.  preface,  pp. 
xvi,  xvii.  “New  England  Faction  discovered,”  hy  E.  Randolph,  II. 
No.  14,  p.  16-17. 
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can  be  sliown  to  liave  perished  in  1675-b,  of  vvlioin  as  many 
died  by  cold  as  by  battled  Yet  with  the  loss  of  them  the  force 
of  tlie  nation  was  gone.  There  was  no  power  of  recovery. 

To  preserve  this  last  remnant,  Williams  made  a last  eH'ort 
among  the  Narragan setts.  But  he  had  now  grown  old,  and 
C'anonicus  had  left  no  successor.  He  “told  the  young  Sachem 
and  his  men  that  Philip  was  his  looking-glass.”  This  appeal  to 
his  i)ride  failing,  Williams  forewarned  him  of  the  future.  “He 
was  deaf  to  all  advice,  and  now  Avas  overset.  He  catched  at 
CA  ery  pai*t  of  the  country,  to  save  liimself  but  he  shall  never  get 
ashore.”  * * “I  told  him  that  if  he  Avere  false  to  his  engage- 

ments, we  would  pursue  them  into  a Avinter’s  Avar,  Avhen  they 
should  not  as  musketoes  and  rattlesnakes  in  warm  weather  l)ite 
us.”  ith  this  forecast  of  the  futiu’e,  ended  the  last  Avords  of 
Williams  to  the  Narragan  setts. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  lb 75,  the  alarm  had  overspread 
New  England.  There  Avas  ample  cause  for  it,  for  Avith  the  ex- 
ce])tion  of  Boston  and  its  neighborhood — Ncav  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford, tliere  Avere  fcAv  tOAvns  in  Ncav  England  able  to  rej)el  attack. 
There  could  now  be  no  adequate  preparation.  We  know  not 
at  present,  Avhether  to  Avonder  most  at  the  hardihood  or  the  inex- 
perience of  the  settlers,  of  the  upper  Connectieut  valley.  Be- 
yond the  reach  of  military  support,  from  Boston,  and  unable  to 
assist  each  other,  they  had  built  upon  an  Indian  frontier,  as  if  it 
Avere  a place  of  rest  and  peace,  and  so  it  was  Avith  nearly  the 
Avhole  of  Ncav  England.  Excepting  the  clearings,  around  the 
villages,  nearly  the  Avhole  country  was  forest  and  wilderness, 
and  an  enemy  could  approach  unperceived  to  the  very  doors. 
A sufficient  number  of  men  could  not  be  detailed  for  outpost 
service,  and  there  was  no  field  artillery  or  any  adecjuate  supply 
of  munitions  of  war.  If  such  Avere  the  situation  of  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island  differed  only  for  the  worse.  Newport  felt 


(l)Gen.  Gookin,  the  most  competent  judge  of  military  affairs  at  that  time 
says  “all  that  people  cannot  make  above  one  thousand  able  men,” 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  I.  148. 
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secure  in  lier  isolation,  and  clicrislicd  little  atlection  tor  the 
mainland.  Philip  may  well  have  tlionglit  tliat  tlie  island  might 
he  left  to  itself,  until  the  otlier  towns  were  overcome,  as  he  felt 
in  no  danger  from  that  direction.  The  whole  hnrden  ri'sted 
m)on  Providence  and  Warwick.  They  did  what  they  could, 
but,  alone  and  unsupported,  they  could  do  little  moi’c  than  re- 
main in  their  habitations  and  await  events.  ith  the  last  inter- 
view of  Williams  with  the  Xarragansetts,  the  Avork  of  devasta- 
tion began.  The  only  military  ability  displayed  by  Phili[), 
was  in  the  simnltaneonsness  and  far  reaching  extent  of  his 
attacks.  Even  this  Avas  probably  a suggestion  of  Frciu'h  othcers, 
by  Avhom  Williams  thought  that  the  Indians  Avere  assisted.' 
Upon  Avidely  separated  Aullages  and  hamlets,  the  bloAv  fell  heav- 
ily and  at  once.  They  had  no  men  of  military  experience  or 
training,  and  could  only  look  to  the  security  of  their  families — 
abandoning  their  homesteads  to  their  fate,  ddie  tribes  Avent  to 
Avar  Avitli  EnglisJmien  in  the  same  hishion,  as  that  in  Avhich  they 
had  made  Avar  upon  each  otlier,  when  there  Avere  the  same  strat- 
egy and  the  same  disadvantages  on  either  side.'^  ^ ^'cy  deemed 
thick  woods  and  SAvamps  sufficient  refuges  for  Avomen  and  chil- 
dren, Avhile  the  men  Avent  to  fight.  They  aimed  at  their  ene- 
mies from  behind  trees,  and  in  one  of  their  ancient  battles  A’ery 
few  Avere  slain  on  either  side.  They  kneAv  of  none  but  a mere 
2:>artizan  Avarfare.  Being  without  discipline  they  were  subject  to 
no  control.  Their  forces  melted  aAvay  on  the  first  reverse,  and 
could  Avith  difficulty  be  reassembled.  They  had  no  conception 
of  the  necessity  of  magazines  of  provisions  or  materials  of  Avar, 
nor  if  they  had  them,  could  they  construct  military  works  ade- 
quate to  their  defence.  The  Indians  of  New  England  might 
liave  been  useful  auxiliaries  in 'a  French  invasion.  They  could 
make  havoc  among  its  outposts,  but  could  never  unaided,  have 
waged  an  aggressive  war  upon  civilisation.  Prolonged  efforts 


(1) See  Williams’s  letter  to  Gov.  Leverett,  .Tan.  14,  1075,  Narr.  CMub  Pub., 
VI.  381-82.  Confessiorf  of  Joshua  Tift. 

(‘-^)Key,  pp.  74,  152. 
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were  iiiipossi1)le.  IVliatever  was  lost,  of  stores  or  anus,  could 
not  be  replaced,  and  any  serious  disaster  was  fatal.  Then  as 
ever  since,  Indian  warfare  sliowed  its  greatest  capacity,  for  niis- 
chief  at  the  very  beginning.  During  four  months,  its  terrors 
were  felt  by  the  scattered  English  of  tlie  frontier.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Massachusetts  was  for  the  time  checked,  l)iit  not  dis- 
couraged. They  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done  until  the  win- 
ter, and  that  when  the  barbarians  coidd  no  longer  keep  the  field, 
woidd  come  the  opportunity  of  civilisation.  As  usual  in  times 
of  Indian  troubles,  AYilliams  was  again  consulted,  and  now 
apparently  for  the  last  time.  On  the  11th  of  October,  1675,^ 
he  wrote  to  Gov.  Leverett — in  effect — that  the  Indians  would 
not  venture  to  attack  a fort,  or  garrison,  and  would  avoid  bat- 
tles in  the  open  field,  and  advised  the  settlers  in  the  country  to 
fire  the  woods  around  their  dwellings  and  to  beware  of  treachery 
and  ambuscade.  And  so  passed  four  months  of  anxiety  and 
peril. 

The  situation  in  Mooshassuc  was  scarcely  more  reassuring. 
Xotwithstanding  the  nominal  friendship  of  the  Narragansetts, 
there  was  little  reason  to  hope  that  in  a conflict  of  races,  they 
would  not  take  active  part  with  their  own  blood.  Failing  to 
receive  aid  from  the  colony,  the  townsmen  did  what  they  could 
for  themselves.  The  “garrison  house”"  was  fortified.  It  was 
perhaps  the  largest  building  in  the  town.  The  fort  above  the 
town  mill  was  built,  but  we  know  not  by  whom,  or  when.  This 
was  by  the  advice  of  Williams,  and  by  a subscription,  unaided 
by  the  treasury.  Although  they  were  as  yet  unmolested,  the 
freemen  deemed  other  precautions  necessary  as  the  war  went 
on.  Town  Records,  Providence,  October  14,  1675. 

“Town  Meeting,  Artliur  ftenner,  Moderator.  * * Or- 

dered that  six  men  every  day,  shall  be  sent  out  of  tlie  Towne 
to  discover  what  Indians  shall  come  to  disquiet  the  Towne  and 
that  every  housekeeper  and  all  men  residing  in  this  Towne,  shall 
take  his  turn,  and  he  that  shall  refuse  to  take  his  turn,  shall 


(1) Narr.  Club  Pub.,  VI.  378-75. 

(2)  On  the  lot  where  is  now  the  Providence  Bank. 
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forfeit  to  tlie  Towne  for  every  day’s  defect,  o sliillings,  and  that 
it  shall  be  taken  by  distraint  by  the  constable,  and  this  order  to 
be  in  force,  from  the  15th  day  of  this  instant  October,  and  that 
tliis  order  shall  stand  in  full  force,  until  the  Towne  order  the 
contrary.” 

Diiriim  the  summer  of  1()75,  the  Xarragansetts  had  lain 
(jiiiet.  They  had  sheltered  the  women  and  children  of  the 
5Vani])anoag's  and  enabled  their  men  to  go  to  war.  C’anoes 
Avere  constantly  passing  and  repassing  between  Xarragansett 
and  Plymouth  Colony.  Intelligence  was  daily  forwarded  be- 
tween tliR  tribes,  and  many  warriors  had  gone  to  the  ;iid  of 
Philip.  But  the  nation  had  as  yet  done  nothing.  They  were 
true  to  their  ancient  reputation  of  being  less  Avarllke  than  their 
neighbours.  They  Avere  unable  to  compel  the  aid  of  their  Avary 
dependents  the  Niantics,  They  seem  to  have  thought  that  they 
could  lie  inactive  and  suffer  their  country  to  he  made  a base  of 
0})eration  l)y  Philip  against  jVIassachusetts.  They  had  done 
enough  to  inAU)h^e  themselves  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  Avar, 
and  hid  yet  to  learn  the  Englishmen’s  opinion  of  their  proceed- 
ings. The  Xarragansetts  looked  on  Avith  ajAproAiil,  during 
Avhat  they  esteemed  the  successes  of  the  Wampanoags,  until  the 
snoAA's  of  December  droA^e  them  to  their  Avio;wams  and  their 
strongholds.  With  that  Avinter  came  the  end  of  the  Narnigan- 

C5  O 

sett  monarchy,  and  people.  December  27,  lb 7 5. 

Khode  Island  had  given  no  provocation  to  her  Indians,  and 
might  have  been  involved  in  no  disaster,  if  there  had  been  a 
man  capable  of  controlling  the  Narragansetts,  at  the  head  of 
her  affairs.  When  the  eAent  came  Avhich  Williams  had  long 
foreseen,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  Assembly  Avas  Walter 
Clarke  of  XeAV])ort,  a leader  among  the  disciples  of  Fox.  If  w(‘' 
may  judge  of  him  by  the  remaining  specimens  of  his  work,  and 
from  the  notices  of  his  contemporaries,  he  Avas  a man  feeble  in 
action,  smooth  and  procrastinating  in  speech,  and  ready  with 
professions  which  might  be  unmeaning,  or  which  it  was  not  his 
•Aduty  to  fulfill.’  When  applications  for  aid  were  urged  by  the 


(i)In  1675,  Walter  Clark  was  an  assistant  and  at  the  head  of  tlie  committee 
who  wrote  the  letters  discouraging  any  action  by  the  towns.  No  oppo- 
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nminlaiul  peo])le,  the  (Tovernor  and  liis  Assembly  eould  give 
no  wiser  opinion  tlian  tliat  tlie  otlier  eolonies  could  not  support 
tlieinselves  and  their  friends,  tliat  it  was  best  for  the  Plantations 
to  give  ii])  the  contest,  to  resign  their  homesteads  to  the  enemy, 
and  to. take  refuge  in  Newport.  What  would  have  saved  New- 
port, if  the  imbecile  policy  of  the  (P)vernor  and  Assembly  had 
not  been  thAvarted  by  Massachnsetts  and  Conneeticnt,  he  do(‘s 
not  seem  to  have  considered. 

We  do  not  know  hoAv  large  Avas  the  majority  by  Avliich  the 
“Foxians"’  controlled  the  ])oliey  of  Ivhode  Island.  But  the 
minoritv  Avas  also  large,  and  their  discontent  aa  as  daily  increas- 
incr.  We  can  imao-ine  the  eliect  of  the  Governor’s  refusal  of 
aid,  upon  a people  Avho  had  never  been  Avanting  in  courage  and 
pugnacity.  The  ruling  majority  Avere  aa  illing  to  do  some  little 
for  the  safety  of  NcAvport,  Avhich  Avas  not  then  threatened,  and 
Avhere  there  was  no  prospect  of  fighting.  But  they  would  give 
no  aid  to  Providence  Avhich  could  only  be  defended  by  hard 
bloAvs.  While  Cdark  Avas  advising  submission,  his  friend 
Kdmunston  (the  disputant  Avith  AVilliams  in  l()72),  Avas  Avriting 
thus  in  his  journal  : ' 

“G-reat  troubles  attended  Friends,  by  reason  of  the  Avar, 
Avhich  lay  very  heavy  on  places  belonging  to  that  quarter, — 
unthout  the  Island,  the  Indians  killing  and  burning  all  before 
them,  and  the  people  that  Avere  not  Friends  were  outrageous  to 
light,  but  the  Governor  being  a Friend  (one  Walter  Clarke)  could 
not  give  commissions  to  kill  and  destroy  men.” 

To  the  same  purpose  Avrote  Thomas  Story  “As  a mat- 
ter of  couscieiK^e,  they  Avould  not  fight  Indians,” — thus  prefer- 
ring that  if  any  lives  Avere  lost,  they  should  be  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish settlers.  Edmunston  Avrote  ]AriAately,  the  reasons  Avhich 
Cdarke  had  not  the  courage  to  speak  out.  One  who  had  scru})les 
about  the  su])port  of  government  by  force  might  Avell  decline 

sition  could  be  organized  when  men  were  flying  for  their  lives,  and  he 

was  elected  governor  in  May,  1076,  after  the  burning  of  Providence. 

(1)  Folio,  p.  81,  in  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 

(2) Life,  folio  in  John  Carter  Brown  Library,  p.  260,  267. 
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civil  and  especially  military  trusts.  F>iit  the  logic  hy  wliicli 
Clarke  satisfied  his  conscience  in  the  acceptance  of  tlie  highest 
office  in  the  colony,  and  in  his  solemn  engagement  to  })erform 
its  duties,  imposed  by  tlie  charter,  while  he  had  no  intention  of 
fulfilling  the  most  important  of  them,  lie  had  not  thought  fit  to 
transmit  to  us.  Subsecpient  generations  have  not  been  alile  to 
discover  it.  The  people  felt  that  they  had  been  abandoned  liv 
their  government,  and  their  indignation  rose  high.  They  could 
do  nothing  then,  but  during  many  following  years  they  remem- 
bered that  the  loss  and  ruin  which  fell  upon  the  Plantations, 
might  have  been  avoided  if  a man  with  the  will  and  courage  of 
Ijeiicdict  Arnold  had  been  at  the  liead  of  the  colonial  goAcrn- 
ment. 

There  seems  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  town 
might  have  been  saved  from  destruction,  if  it  had  not  l^een  left 
to  its  fate  by  Newport.  The  spirit  of  the  freemen  was  liold  and 
confident,  and  Williams,  as  a captain  of  militia,  showed  once 
more  the  pugnacity  of  his  youth.  As  it  was,  the  townsmen 
had  no  resource  but  flight,  while  the  garrison  of  twenty-eight 
men  made  good  their  resistance,  and  preserved  wliat  remained  of 
their  habitations.  Tlie  Narrao’ansett  survivors  of  the  “great 
swamp  fight,”  (Dec.  27,  1G75),  appear  to  liave  lieen  mere 
fugitives,  without  purpose  and  without  hope.  Their  government 
and  families  and  race  had  all  perished  together.  They  now 
accounted  Providence  among  their  enemies,  and  made  a frantic 
effort  for  revenge.  They  had  no  place  of  refuge,  and  no  home 
to  which  they  had  any  desire  to  return.  The  carnage  and 
destruction  of  which  they  might  be  the  authors  could  only  be 
profitless  to  themselves. 

The  burning  of  Providence,  April  10,  1676,  has  been 
descrdied  by  Mr.  Stone,  with  a fulness  of  research  whicli 
recalls  the  scene,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  We  liavc 
no  account  of  it  from  any  of  the  garrison.  Tlie  only  writer 
present  among  them  was  Williams,  and  he  has  suffered  it  to 
perish.  The  contemporary  author  who  has  preserved  the 
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oreatcst  miiii])er  of  details,  is  Sarmicl  Niles.'  Sueh  as  he  eol- 
leeted  prove  that  the  original  barharisiii  of  the  Narragansetts 
still  api)eared  in  Its  most  revolting  forms. ^ The  antlei[)ations  of 
AYilliams  proved  eorrect.  The  fighting  men  of  the  Narragan- 
setts did  not  venture  to  attaek  the  fort,  or  the  “garrison  house.” 
They  took  no  plunder,  for  they  had  no  means  of  transi)ort,  and 
no  ulterior  designs  or  hopes.  They  departed,  leaving  nothing 
hut  a provocation  to  sterner  and  more  vindictive  measures 
ao-ainst  themselves.  Soon  after  tins  frantic  effort,  the  war,  the 
kingdom,  and  the  life  of  Philip,  came  to  an  end  together. 
(August  12,  167(1). 

When  the  revolt  was  at  an  end,  its  consecpiences  were  felt 
throughout  the  colony  during  that  generation.  It  had  its  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  sects  and  parties,  some  of  which  never 
regained  their  lost  popidarity.  The  loss  of  their  habitations  was 
the  least  which  the  freeholders  of  Providence  sustained.  Tim- 
ber was  abundant  on  every  hand,  and  might  be  had  for  the 
labour  of  felling.  l>y  mutual  aid  they  were  soon  the  occupants 
of  houses  perhaps  l)etter  than  those  which  had  been  destroyed, 
and  masters  of  new  flocks  and  herds.  But  a multitude  of 
deeds  and  records  had  perished  in  the  flames.  The  l)cst  land 
titles  had  become  clouded,  boundaries  were  lost,  and  a new 
source  of  controversy  was  opened  in  a community  never  averse 
to  wordy  war.  But  on  the  other  hand,  some  rancorous  debates 
were  now  forever  closed.  The  grants  of  Canonicns  and  Mian- 
tonomo  took  effect  at  last  in  fee  simple,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  the 
“Proprietors”  had  understood  them.  There  was  no  longer  a 
divided  rule  in  the  colony.  Ilencefortli,  the  country  was  their 
own.  The  sect  which  had  converted  one  of  its  tenets  into  a 


(1) The  first  graduate  of  Harvard  Coltege  who  was  a native  of  Rhode  Island. 

(2) Enraged  at  meeting  none  of  the  inhabitants,  they  mutilated  the  cattle,  cut- 

ting out  their  tongues,  and  driving  them  into  the  liotises,  where  they  were 
burnt  alive.  This  was  an  old  practice  with  the  Indians.  They  did  the 
same  in  their  war  with  the  Dutch,  on  Long  Island,  in  1612-3.  Trum- 
bull’s Hist.  Conn.,  I.  138. 
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})()litical  doctrine,  ■was  for  tlie  time  expelled  from  office.  In 
ld7(),  Ifenedict  Arnold,  tliongli  not  a memhcr  of  the  Legijs- 
latnre,  was  invited  to  a seat  among  them,  and  to  ad\  ise  them, 
and  to  give  his  counsel  in  the  perilous  state  of  their  affairs, 
lie  was  again  elected  (lovernor,  (^lay,  1()77),  and  hut  foi-  his 
speedy  death,  (1()78),  might  again  have  enjoyed  a long  tenure 
of  ])ower.  A\dlliams  regained  his  lost  popularity.  In  Mav, 
1()77,  he  was  once  more  chosen  to  the  magistracy.  The  })eoplc 
were  persuaded  hy  the  conduct  of  his  o[)ponents  during  the  war, 
as  they  never  had  been  by  controversial  tracts  or  speeches.  In 
1()77,  the  legislature  })assed  a new  militia  act  of  unusual  strin- 
gency, which  avowedly  made  no  allowance  for  “pretence  of 
couscience,”  and  in  plain  terms  characterises  those  who  had 
well  nigh  brought  the  colony  to  destruction.'  Some  new  polit- 
ical embarrassments  came  with  peace.  Connecticut  claimed 
Xarragansett  as  a conquered  territory  abandoned  by  its  former 
owners.  But  the  worst  and  most  enduring  effect  of  the  war, 
was  the  long  alienation  between  Providence  and  Newport.  The 
islanders,  in  their  comparative  security  during  the  outbreak, 
had  taken  little  thought  for  the  mainland  to  which  they  had  been 
united  against  their  will.  How  bitterly  their  conduct  was 
resented,  may  be  read  in  the  fading  records  of  the  Town  of 
l^rovidence,  and  in  the  factions  of  a colony  too  small  for  any- 
thing but  peace  and  unity,  but,  for  several  generations,  hope- 
lessly divided  against  itself. 

These  things,  immediately  concerning  the  now  dominant 
race,  find  more  appropriate  place  elsewhere.  The  remnant  of 
the  Indians,  we  find  now  .without  Sacliems  who  could  enforce 
some  restraint  upon  them  and  without  white  teachers  of  any 
sort.  It  was  long  before  they  ceased  to  trouble  the  colony. 
After  the  war  they  Avere  during  some  years  subjected  to  little 
police  restraint  or  inspection.  I)i-unken  Indians  found  a con- 

(l)(^uakers  were  during-  many  years  elected  to  tlie  office  of  governor,  but  not 
again,  (it  is  believed)  upon  tbeir  religious  i)latform.  'Phe  last  of  tbeir 
society  held  the  position  in  17(!8. 
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genial  society  of  drunken  white  men,  and  the  decay  of  the  race 
went  on.  They  were  easily  incited  to  trespasses  or  crimes,  by 
the  “border  ruffians”  of  those  days.  Tlie  complaints  of  long 
suffiering  townsmen  bore  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the  days 
before  the  war.  During  the  thirty  years  which  succeeded  it, 
the  surviving  Narragansetts,  and  their  kinsfolk  the  Niantics, 
must  have  been  a heavy  burden  upon  the  slender  resources  of 
the  colony.  There  was  no  poor  law  for  tlieir  relief.  But  pov- 
erty is  older  than  pauperism,  and  is  equally  oppressive,  whether 
it  find  its  support  in  theft,  or  charity,  or  taxation.  The  people 
were  convinced  at  last,  of  the  necessity  of  greater  vigour  in 
the  protection  of  property,  and  they  were  no  longer  restrained 
l)y  fear  of  retaliation.  The  days  of  a stronger  government  had 
begun. 

How  thoroughly  the  spirit  of  the  Narragansetts  had  been 
l)roken,  may  appear  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Town 
Meeting  records.  Before  tlie  war,  the  Town  could  only 
attempt  to  exclude  Indians  from  “Providence  Neck,”  leaving 
them  to  occiq)y  their  old  fields  at  their  will.  They  were  now 
excluded  from  the  entire  township.  The  reference  to  “Indians 
that  have  served  their  time  with  us,”  })roves  that  the  system  of 
servitude,  or  apprenticeship,  established  after  the  war,  had  been 
carried  into  effect. 

“April  27,  1683,  it  being  y(i  Towne’s  Qiiajferchiy.  * * 

Upon  a bill  by  several  of  onr  neighbours,  exhibited  to  this  meet- 
ing, concerning  Indians  comeing  into  our  townshipp,  to  hunt 
and  fish  &c,  and  doe  thereby  damnify  our  inhabitants  greately, 
and  those  Indians  also  yt.  have  served  their  time  with  us.  For 
prevention  whereof,  tlie  Towne  doe  order,  that  for  ye  future  no 
Indian  nor  Indians  shall  come  within  our  townshipp,  (that  hath 
not  served  their  time  in  our  towne),  to  hunt  or  fish,  or  to  inhabitt. 
And  if  any  of  them,  (so  with  strangers)  shall  so  doe,  they  shall 
lie  dealt  with,  accoi'ding  to  their  demeritts.  The  which  shall 
be,  ye  forfeiture  of  his  or  their  giinn  or  gunns,  or  to  ye  value 
thereof,  or  trapp  or  trapps,  or  such  things  as  he  or  they  are 
found  useing  for  their  gaine.  The  one  halfe  to  be  to  ye  informer, 
and  ye  other  halfe  to  goe  to  the  Town  Treasury.  And  for  all 
such  as  are  already  within  ye  townshipp,  shall  have  seven  dayes 
liberty  to  depart.  And  wee  doe  hereby  warne  all  our  Indians  to 
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informe  other  Iiulians  yt.  helono-  not  to  our  Towne,  to  de]);ii-t 
witliin  ye  said  time,  and  doe  deny  any,  here  to  ai)ide,  hut  as  they 
shall  pass  alono-  ye  King’s  Highway,  al)out  tlieirlawfiil  oeeasions, 
7iny  ordei-  in  this  Towne  formerly  made  to  ye  conti-ary  notwith- 
standing.” 

Nothing  so  clearly  indicates  the  disappearance  of  all  power 
among  the  Indians,  or  ajiprehension  among  the  Avhite  men,  as 
the  change  in  the  character  of  the  colonial  legislation.  The 
remainder  of  the  tribes  were  now  treated  as  any  other  dejiressed 
or  pauperised  class,  whose  incapacity  reijnired  the  protection  of 
the  state.  With  Philip’s  AYar,  the  history  of  Narragansetts  and 
Niantics,  as  free  and  independent  people,  reached  its  close. 
Their  tribeship  had  a nominal  existence,  and  they,  Avere  allowed 
a council  Avhose  functions  were  advisory,  and  Avhich,  (if  anything 
were  Avanting) , could  address  the  colonial  legislature  on  behalf 
of  their  people.  But  they  could  enforce  no  orders,  and  any 
obedience  to  their  nominal  Sachem  Avas  due  only  to  the  igno- 
rance or  superstition  of  their  people.  They  both  Avcrc  subject 
in  all  things  to  the  poAver  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Once  more,  during  a brief  period,  the  Rhode  Island  Indi- 
ans became  an  occasion  of  alarm.  In  May,  1702,  Avar  Avas 
declared  by  Queen  Anne,  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  by 
the  States  General  of  Holland,  against  France  and  Spain. 
During  the  summer  it  Avas  the  absorbing  topic  along  the  Atlan- 
tic sealxiard,  and  Avas  discussed  in  all  its  aspects  at  the  Town 
Alill  and  the  Town  Meeting  of  Providence.  The  Indians  Avere 
still  numeroiis  enough  to  do  mischief,  and  all  New-England 
adopted  measures  of  security.^  The  Toavii  Meetings  of  Rhode 
Island  shared  in  the  apprehension.  Probably  some  of  the 
Rhode  Island  Indians  indulged  in  indiscreet  expressions  of  hope 
for  aid  from  Canada.  Had  the  French  seen  ft  to  employ  them 
as  incendiaries,  and  to  furnish  them  Avith  arms  and  instructions, 
they  might  have  perpetrated  acts  which  Avonld  have  diverted 
the  force  of  New-England  from  the  war,  to  its  own  ])rotection.^ 

(1) See  Trumbull’s  Hist.  Conn.,  I.  405-G. 

(2) rrovidence  Town  Records,  August  10, 1704.  “The  Towne  liaA’ing  taken  into 

their  serious  consideration  ye  greate  danger  that  ye  inhabitants  in  ye  outer- 
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For  a generation,  the  terrible  events  of  Philip’s  War  its  mid- 
niofht  alarms,  and  ruined  households,  furnished  the  tales  which 
were  told  during  the  winter  evenings,  by  the  firesides  of  the 
Plantations.  Some  of  the  survivors  did  not  find  their  recollec- 
tions grow  less  vivict  by  frequent  repetition,  and  sought  for 
their  reward  with  a persistency  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  pensioners  of  later  days. 

^‘Providence  Quarter  Day,  July  ye  28th  If 07.”  * * 

Whereas  William  Whipple  hath  this  clay  preferred  a bill  to  ye 
Towne,clesireing  ye  Tovvne  to  gratify  him  with  fifty  acres  of  land 
or  more,  for  service  which  (he  saith)  he  did  yeTowne  in  the  Indian 
wars,  about  Thirty  years  since  : The  Towne  have  considered  ye 
Bill.  Their  answer  to  it  is,  that  they  doe  not  yet  see  cause  to 
gratifie  his  request.” 

The  old  man  had  probably  told  his  story  so  often,  that  he 
begfan  to  remember  signal  services  which  his  brother  free- 
men  could  not  recall  to  their  recollections.  He  was  forced  to 
content  himself  with  the  gratitude  of  posterity.^ 


most  parts  of  our  Towne  are  in,”(ittlien  included  nearly  the  whole  county, 
very  much  of  which  was  densely  covered  with  woods),  “by  reason  of  ye 
common  enemie,” — the  Indians  were  always  so  styled — no  reconciliation 
ever  took  place — “ and  ytye  most  likely  way  for  their  preservation  at 
present  is  by  keeping  out  a considerable  number  of  men  to  range  Provi- 
dence woods  as  a scout,  to  endeavour  the  discovery  of  ye  sd  enemys. 
We  do  order  that  Major  Dexter  have  power  to  send  out  eighteen  men 
on  said  service,  and  to  pay  them  their  wages,  which  we  do  order  to  be 
2sh.  and  6p.  per  day  for  each  man,  and  they  to  find  themselves  provisions 
and  ammunition.”  From  this  glimpse  of  Providence  Plantations  in 
1704,  we  may  perceive  that  their  population  and  wealth  had  somewhat 
increased.  They  could  now  employ  a larger  force  and  give  them  better 
pay,  than  when  the  town  was  in  danger  of  destruction,  thirty  years 
before.  The  days  of  Fox  and  Edmunston  had  gone  by. 

(l)The  town  was  not  unmindful  of  tliose  who  had  done  real  service  in  its 
behalf.  Andrew  Edmunds  received  a grant  of  land,  for  a ferry,  at  the 
“Narrow  passage,”  now  “Red  Bridge.”  See  Rider’s  Hist.  Tract,  No.  XV. 
Expenses  and  claims  were  paid  by  the  Assembly  long  afterwards.  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec.,  III.  165-166.  A.  D.  1682.  October,  1684.  As  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Indian  tribe,  now  extinct,  intend  to  publish  a history  of 
the  state  legislation  upon  the  subject,  a brief  notice  of  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient in  this  place. 

16 
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As  a measure  of  security,  the  legislature,  in  1704,  enacted 
that  negroes  and  Indians,  Avhether  freemen  or  slaves,  who 
should  be  found  abroad  after  nine  o’clock  at  nio'ht  without  a cer- 
tificate  from  their  masters,  or  some  English  person  of  the 
family  to  which  lie,  she  or  they  belong,  or  some  lawful  excuse, 
might  be  arrested  by  any  person  and  brought  before  an  Assist- 
ant or  a justice,  who  should  cause  them  to  be  whipped,  not 
exceeding  thirteen  stripes,  “unless  their  incorrigible  behaviour 
deserve  more.”  No  housekeeper  was  to  entertain  any  slaves  or 
servants,  negroes  or  Indians  after  nine  o’clock  at  night,  without 
their  owner’s  leave.  AVhite  men  of  every  grade  ivere  allowed 
to  keep  their  own  hours. 

In  this  state  of  servitude  and  debasement,  the  surviving 
Niantics  and  Narragansetts  were  provided  with  a resting  place. 
In  1709,  the  Ninigret  of  that  time,  the  Sachem  also  of  the 
Connecticut  kinsmen  of  the  Niantics,  transferred  his  Rhode 
Island  lands  to  the  General  Assembly,  thus  providing  a reserva- 
tion for  the  remnant  of  his  tribe  and  blood. ^ He  covenanled 
that  the  assembly  should  have  the  care  and  oversight  of  his 
estates,  and  all  grants,  leases  and  mortgages  since  the  28th  of 
March,  were  to  be  void.  More  than  half  of  the  surviving 
Indians  were  there  subjected  to  guardianship  and  control.  They 
now  acquired  some  of  the  habits  of  civilisation — dwelling  in 
houses  and  wearing  clothes.^ 


(1) 22d  and  28th  of  Marcli,  1709. 

(2)  Ninigret  and  his  tribe  were  mere  wards  of  the  colonial  legislature.  Their 

lands  were  wholly  subject  to  its  control.  (See  11.  I.  Col.  Records, 
IV.  52;  March,  1709,  pp.  G1-G3,  1713,  p.  151,  171G,  p.  211,  1718,  p. 
23G).  Thenceforth  the  assembly  was  frequently  called  upot)  to  exercise 
its  authority  for  their  protection  and  relief.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  IV.  221, 
A.  D.  1717).  Commissioners  were  from  time  to  titne  appointed  to  over- 
see and  lease  Ninigret’s  lands,  as  should  seem  most  for  the  Sachem’s 
interests.  (Subsequent  acts,  A.  D.  171G,  A.  D.  1717,  A.  D.  1727,  A.  D 
1739,  pp.  550,  5G2).  He  could  make  no  sales,  but  by  consent  of  the 
assembly.  (R.  I.  Col.  Records,  IV.  450-51,  A.  D.  1731,  A.  D.  1739,  A. 
D.  1742).  As  times  went  on,  there  was  some  change  in  the  mode  of 
management,  (A.  D.  1759).  The  laws  prohibiting  the  purchase  of 
Indian  lands  were  repealed,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to  set  oil 
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The  remainder  of  the  Indians  were  scattered  throughout 
the  colony,  and  bore  a more  sorry  reputation,  than  their 
brethren  of  the  reservation.  They  sunk,  from  a public  danger, 
into  a public  nuisance.  They  were  said^  to  have  furnished 
some  valuable  labourers,  but  they  gained  little  improvement  or 
elevation.  They  filled  a disproportionate  space  in  the  criminal 
records  of  the  last  century.  All  efforts  in  their  behalf  were 
defeated  by  their  migratory  and  dissolute  habits,  and  their  tramp- 
ing and  wandering  life, — an  inheritance  from  their  tribal  and  com- 
munistic days.  The  thrifty  yeoman  of  the  last  century 
regarded  them  with  no  sentimental  or  poetic  feelings,  but  saw  in 
them  only  the  worthless  descendants  of  murderers  and  thieves. 
Being  thus  fixed  in  a hopeless  degradation,  there  was  small 
incitement  to  virtues  of  any  sort.  The  Town  Kecords  of  the 
last  century  furnish  numerous  instances  of  emancipated  negroes, 
who  became  householders  and  useful  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  who  left  some  property  behind  them,  for  the  care 
of  the  Courts  of  Probate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  such 
examples  among  those  of  pure  Indian  blood. 

To  remedy  this  debasement,  the  legislature  made  a vigor- 
ous application  of  the  correctives  deemed  effectual  in  an  age  of 
severe  penal  laws.  In  1718,  negro  and  Indian  slaves,  found 
stealing  or  thieving,  were  to  be  summarily  tried  before  a justice 
without  a jury,  and  whipped  or  banished.  In  the  same  year, 
Indians  were  exempted  from  being  sued  for  debt.  As  this  was 
found  to  be  a feeble  restraint  upon  the  cupidity  of  white  men,  in 
June,  1724,  this  privilege  was  limited  to  the  heirs  of  old  Nini- 
gret,  except  that  Indians  were  not  to  be  liable  to  suits  for 
“taveim  scores”  and  liquors  which  had  been  sold  to  them. 

The  act  of  1729  recites  that  it  is  very  common  for  Indians 
to  make  dances,  which  has  been  found  by  experience,  to  be 

lands  for  the  sole  use  of  the  tribe.  In  1773,  farther  legislation  was 
found  necessary  for  securing |the  Indian  lands,  and  so  onward  to  the 
present  day,  the  guardianship  of  the  legislature  has  been  actively  and 
kindly  exercised  for  the  poor  remnant  of  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
soil. 

(i)Potter’s  “Hist.  Narragansett.”  K.  1.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  III.  94, 
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very  prejudicial  to  the  adjacent  inhabitants,  by  their  excessive 
drinking  and  fighting  and  wounding  each  other ; and  that  many, 
■servants  are  enticed  to  outstay  tlieir  time  at  such  dances,  and 
then  run  away  from  their  masters.  It  is  then  enacted  that  the 
Town  councils  of  each  town  have  full  power  to  make  such  laws 
and  orders  for  the  better  regulating  of  such  Indian  dances  in 
their  respective  towns,  as  they  shall  think  needful,  and  to  fine 
all  such  persons,  either  English,  Indians,  or  others  that  shall  sell 
or  give  any  strong  liquors  at  such  dances  not  exceeding  40s. 
The  act  of  1730  recites  that  evil  minded  persons  often  draw 
Indians  into  their  debt,  by  selling  them  goods  at  extravagant 
rates,  and  then  get  the  Indians  bound  to  them  for  a longer  time 
than  is  just  and  reasonable,  to  the  great  hurt  and  damage  of  the 
Indians,  and  to  the  dishonour  of  the  government.  It  enacts 
that  no  Indian  is  to  be  bound  apprentice  or  servant  except  by 
two  justices  of  the  peace.  Such  was  their  evil  reputation  for 
theft  and  other  crimes,  that  Indian  slaves  were  not  suffered  to 
be  imported,  while  the  trade  in  negroes  was  permitted  if  not 
encouraged.^ 

While  the  ancient  possessors  of  the  soil  were  in  this  hope- 
less dependence,  speculators  and  claimants  deemed  that  some- 
thing might  be  made  out  of  titles  derived  from  Sachems  of  the 
century  before,  and  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Assembly.  The 
early  law  givers  of  the  colony  had  felt  little  reverence  for  the 
kings  of  the  Narragansetts,  and  their  successors  were  utterly 
dry-eyed  and  unsympathetic  towards  their  grandchildren.  One 
specimen  may  suffice.  In  1717-18,  the  granddaughters  of 
Miantonomo  appeared  before  the  Assembly  as  claimants  and 
heirs  of  tribal  lands  in  Narragansett,  which,  they  averred,  had 
belonged  to  their  grandfather,  in  his  royal  character  and  capac- 
ity.^ An  elaborate  argument  in  their  behalf  was  patiently 
heard  by  the  legislators.  It  claimed  for  Miantonomo  the  sov- 
.ereign  rights  which  a king  of  Great  Britain  asserted  in  his  own 
dominions.  The  Assembly,  with  much  show  of  reason,  asserted 

(1) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  IV.  191-93,  A.  D.  1715, 

(2) R.  I.  Col.  Records,  IV.  229-33. 
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that  they  only  are  the  true  successors  to  the  Narragansett  roy- 
alty. They  emphatically  deny  that  Miantonomo’s  children 
were  ever  Sachems  or  Kings,  or  that  he  or  they  had  any  proper 
territorial  sovereignty. 

‘‘We  say  that  old  Miantonomo,  in  his  days,  was  acknowl- 
edged to  be  one  of  tlie  Sachems  of  the  Narragansetts,  but  that 
he,  or  any  of  his  successors  was  ever  king  of  this  government, 
we  deny,  as  in  duty  to  our  royal  sovereigns,  the  Kings  and 
Queens  of  Great  Britain,  we  are  and  ever  have  been  obliged  to 
do.’’ 

A sense  of  their  own  colonial  interests  often  happily  coin- 
cided with  a feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  reigning  family  of  Great 
Britain,  in  the  legislators  of  those  days. 

In  the  earlier  decades  of  the  last  century,  slavery  had 
become  widely  diffused  throughout  the  colony.  Although  the 
apprenticeships  of  many  of  them  had  long  expired,  it  would 
seem  that  those  Narragansetts  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery 
after  Philip’s  War  did  not  always  recover  their  freedom.  Indian 
slaves  appear  among  other  “effects,”  in  the  Probate  inventories, 
and  we  may  learn  from  thence,  the  estimate  which  was  set 
upon  their  services.  Indian  slaves  are  generally  appraised  at 
eight  and  ten  pounds  each,  while  negroes  are  valued  at  from 
sixty  to  eighty  pounds.  It  would  now  be  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  exact  price  which  those  sums  represented  in  “old  tenor  bills.” 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  that  a negro  labourer 
was  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  five  or  six  Indians.  They 
only  became  efficient  w’orkmen,  under  a stern  and  vigorous  dis- 
cipline. We  have  a like  record  in  Massachusetts.  In  Little 
Compton,  (then  a part  of  Massachusetts),  the  Indians  were  the 
chief  builders  of  stone  fences,  and,  says  the  historian,  were 
summarily  “flagellated”  when  they  had  not  worked  according 
to  their  contracts,^ — an  effectual  persuasive  to  industry,  in  an 
age  not  tolerant  of  strikes. 

Peligious  zeal  and  charity  attempted  something  in  behalf  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Karragansetts  and  Ni antics.  These,  as  in 


(l)Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  series,  IX.  201. 
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earlier  days,  had  small  desire  to  listen  to  the  emissaries  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. A new  influence,  which  had  been  unknown  in  the, 
colony  in  the  days  of  their  tribal  life,  was  now  exerted  for  their 
improvement.^ 

The  missionaries  of  the  English  Church  were  instructed  to 
pay  attention  to  their  wants,  and  they  did  so,  with  some  success. 
At  the  request,  of  the  ^inigret  of  the  time,^  a committee  of  the 
Assembly  was  authorized  to  lay  out  twenty  acres  of  Ninigret's 
land,  and  he  was  empowered  to  give  a deed  of  them  for  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Westerly.  A churcli  was  erected 
and  a minister  appointed.  That  more  was  not  accomplished 
was  probably  due  to  the  same  causes  which  thwarted  the  efforts 
of  all  others.  During  Dean  Berkeley’s  residence  in  Bhode 
Island,  he  made  many  visits  to  Narragansett,  to  see  the  remnant 
of  the  Indians,  and  to  render  them  such  service  as  he  might. 
He  found  little  to  encourage  his  hopes.  In  his  sermon  before 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  (London,  1731), 
he  says : 

‘‘The  native  Indians  who  are  said  to  have  been  thousands 
within  the  compass  of  this  colony,  do  not  at  present,  amount  to 
a thousand,  including  every  age  and  sex,  and  these  are  nearly  all 
servants  or  labourers  for  the  English,  who  have  contributed 
more  to  destroy  their  bodies  by  means  of  strong  liquors,  than 
by  any  means  to  improve  their  minds,  or  save  their  souls.  This 
slow  poison,  jointly  operating  with  the  small  pox  and  their  wars, 
(but  much  more  destructive  than  both),  has  consumed  the 
Indians,  not  only  in  our  colonies,  but  far  and  wide  upon  our  con- 
fines, and  having  made  havoc  of  them,  is  now  doing  the  same 
thing  by  those  who  taught  them  this  odious  vice.^ 

In  their  degraded  condition,  there  was  little  efficacy  in  the 
laws  of  the  colony,  regulating  the  behaviour  of  the  Indians  and 

(1) See  Reports  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  London. 

A copy  is  in  the  library  of  Brown  University.  Their  labours  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  colonial  time.  In  1764,  the  society  sent  a mission- 
ary schoolmaster  among  the  Rhode  Island  Indians,  provided  with  books, 
etc. 

(2)  See  R.  I.  Col.  Records,  IV.  397,  A.  D.  1727;  Feb.  1734-35,  p.  501. 

(3) This  view  of  their  hopeless  state  is  like  that  of  Callender,  “Hist,  dis- 

course,” Elton’s  ed.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  IV.  140-41. 
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protecting  them  from  imposition.  The  specimens  which  have 
been  quoted,  sufficiently  indicate  that  they  were  less  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  than  the  negroes,  who  as  a class,  have 
never  been  a burden  to  the  community.  They  added  little  to 
the  resources  of  the  colony  or  state.  But  their  ancient  famil- 
iarity with  the  sea,  aided  by  their  unfixed,  and  migratory  habit 
of  life,  well  fitted  many  of  them  to  become  sailors — the  only 
pursuit  of  the  white  men  for  which  they  have  shown  any  pecu- 
liar aptitude.  Their  numbers  may  have  been  underrated  in 
Berkeley’s  day,  or  he  spoke  only  of  Indians  of  pure  blood.  The 
census  on  which  he  relied,  seems  not  very  exact.  But  the 
tribe  was  still  wasting  away,  when,  in  1774,  there  was  an 
apparent  increase.  There  were  in  that  year  still  1479  persons 
called  Indians,  of  whom  there  were  in  Charlestown  528,  in 
South  Kingstown  210;  of  the  other  towns  where  they  were 
most  numerous.  Providence  had  68,  in  Newport  there  were  46, 
and  Warwick  returned  88,  many  of  these  last  being  domestic 
servants.  During  the  last  century,  the  old  pride  of  race  yielded 
to  a sense  of  the  common  degradation.  They  were  now  min- 
gled with  the  negroes,  whom  in  earlier  days,  they  had  regarded 
with  an  aversion  exceeding  any  which  they  had  borne  to  the 
Englishmen.^  As  all  who  had  a mixture  of  Indian  blood 
might  now  share  the  benefits  of  the  “reservation,”  it  is  probable 
that  many  were  now  styled  Indians,  who  in  former  times  had 
been  accounted  negroes,  and  that  there  was  no  real  increase. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  the  towns,  to  reckon  as  many  legal 
“Indians”  as  possible,  and  by  quartering  them  on  the  reserva- 
tion, to  exempt  the  freeholders  from  taxes  for  their  relief.  The 
mixed  race,  (the  negro  element  constantly  and  largely  increas- 
ing), has  long  been  the  sole  representative  of  the  original  stock. 
There  has  been  a strange  mingling  of  discordant  qualities.  In 
former  times,  it  must  have  been  as  difficult  to  tempt  the  negro 
to  leave  his  reservation,  as  to  persuade  the  Indian  to  remain 
there. 


(1)  Compare  Callender,  p.  141. 
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The  cluiracteristic  traits  wliicli  arrested  tlie  attention  of 
Williams,  long  since  disappeared.  If  he  coidd  have  revisited. 
In  this  half  century,  the  poor  remnant  of  the  once  formidable 
Xarragansetts,  he  conld  scarcely  have  I'ecognized  in  them  the 
descendants  of  a race  whose  favour  he  had  been  glad  to  pur- 
chase, and  to  whom  he  had  been  grateful  for  a refuge  in  their 
domain. 

After  they  had  ceased  to  be  of  any  account  to  soldiers  or  to 
legislators,  the  Xarragansetts  became  subjects  for  rhetoricians 
and  poets.  These  extenuated  their  barbaric  vices,  and  imagined 
for  them  virtues  which  had  found  no  exhibition  in  historical 
events.  Anecdotes  and  sayings  claim  our  admiration,  for 
which  there  is  no  sufficient  authority,  in  contemporary  testi- 
mony or  in  any  trustworthy  tradition.  When  the  story  of  the 
last  sachems  was  told,  some  two  centuries  after  their  overthrow, 
their  characters  were  surrounded  by  a halo  which  had  never 
been  visible  to  those  most  interested  in  discerning  it.  These 
are  the  reflections  of  two  American  writers  upon  tlie  death  of 
Philip  of  Pokanoket.  The  first  had  studied  the  Indian  character 
in  too  near ^ a view  to  be  misled  by  sentiment.  Imagination 
lent  no  false  colour  to  the  hard  realities  of  colonial  life.  At 
sunset,  after  the  battle  near  Mount  Hope,  Captain  Church  was 
called  to  see  the  body  of  Philip.  lie  says  : 

‘^Captain  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the 
mire  to  the  upland.  So,  some  of  Captain  Church’s  Indians 
took  hold  of  him  and  drew  him  from  the  mud  to  the  uplands, 
and  a great  naked  dirty  beast  he  looked  like.  Captain  Church 
then  said  that  forasmuch  as  he  had  caused  many  an  English- 
man’s body  to  be  unburied,  and  to  rot  above  ground,  that  not 
one  of  his  bones  should  be  buried,”  etc.^ 

A century  and  a half  went  by.  Wasliington  Irving  thus 
concluded  a meditation  at  Mount  Hope : 

“He  went  down,  like  a lonely  bark  foundering  amid  dark- 
ness and  tempest, — without  a pitying  eye  to  weep  his  fall,  or  a 
friendly  hand  to  record  his  struggle.”^ 


(1) Churcli’s  “Entertaining  history  of  King  Philip’s  War,”  p.  44. 

(2)  Irving’s  “Sketch  book,”  (ed.  1848),  p.  377. 
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Tlie  fashion  of  bestowing  Indian  names  upon  villages, 
buildings,  or  on  other  than  natural  objects,  is  of  modern  date  in 
New  England.  It  marks  a period  when  society  has  been  long 
delivered  from  Indian  neighbours — has  forgotten  their  dirt, 
theft  and  drunkenness,  and,  (the  actual  facts  forgotten),  can 
regard  them  with  the  charity  which  is  readily  bestowed  upon 
extinct  evils.  The  first  generations  of  American  birth  felt  too 
much  pride  in  their  heritage  of  civilisation,  to  confer  barbaric 
names  upon  their  towns.  They  neither  felt  nor  professed  much 
sympathy  with  the  native  race.  They  had  inherited  nothing 
from  them.  Their  municipal  and  social  traditions  were  from 
a nobler  origin.  They  suffered  ancient  names  to  remain  as 
landmarks  among  the  rivers  and  hills.  They  could  do  no 
otherwise.  But  they  borrowed  little,  even  of  emblems  or  symbols 
'from  the  race  which  they  had  supplanted.  When  comparison 
is  made  of  the  taste  and  fancy  of  early  Bhode  Island,  with 
those  of  Massachusetts,  we  shall  not  find  ourselves  at  a disad- 
vantage, in  contrasting  their  heraldic  shields.  The  anchor  of 
Rhode  Island  loses  none  of  its  beauty  or  appropriateness  as 
years  go  on.  The  red  Indian  who  rejected  to  the  last  the  ideas 
of  civilisation,  and  who  perished  in  his  devotion  to  his  native 
barbarism,  seems  a strange  device  for  an  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive commonwealth. 
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By  Charles  W.  Parsons,  M.  D. 


EARLY  VOTARIES  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCE  IN 
RHODE  ISLAND. 


Tlie  first  period  of  New  England  colonization  furnished  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  scientific  inquiry  or  observation.  The  neces- 
sities and  the  spirit  of  the  settlers,  exiled  from  their  homes  and 
cast  upon  these  inhospitable  shores,  allowed  scanty  opportuni- 
ties for  search  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  Some  of  the  first  col- 
onists, like  Winthrop,  left  records  of  what  they  saw  ; but  their 
notices  of  natural  phenomena  deal  more  with  prodigies  and 
monstrosities  than  with  normal  sequences  of  events,  and  bespeak 
rather  their  awe-struck  wonder,  amid  the  novelties  and  mys- 
teries of  their  new  abode,  than  a desire  to  trace  the  harmonies 
of  the  world  around  them.  Some  curious  visitors  like  Wood 
and  Josselyn^  described  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  country  ; 
but  their  representations,  though  graphic,  and  sometimes  highly 
picturesque,  are  often  fanciful,  or  evidently  inaccurate. 

Their  accounts  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  course  have 
their  value  for  the  student  of  the  natural  history  of  Man  ; but 
are  too  often  warped  by  the  disturbing  influences  of  fear  or  hate  ; 
or  else,  as  the  historian  Neal  remarks  of  Wood  and  Josselyn 
“affect  rather  to  make  their  Readers  merry  than  tell  them  the 
truth.”  Where  the  New  England  fathers  entered  into  kindly 
relations  with  the  natives,  results  were  obtained  which  add  to 
the  permanent  stock  of  knowledge.  Thus  the  Indian  Bible  of 
Eliot,  undertaken  from  motives  of  pious  benevolence,  is  now  a 

(l)Josselyn’s  “New  England  Rarities,”  of  which  this  society  possesses  a copy, 
has  considerable  value  in  its  botanical  part.  It  describes  and  figures, 
with  fair  correctness,  some  genera  like  Sarracenia  and  Chelone,  and 
makes  interesting  distinctions  between  plants  peculiar  to  the  country; 
introduced  plants,  &c.  Sarracenia  (pitcher-plant)  he  calls  “hollow- 
leaved lavender.”  , 
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philological  monument  of  peculiar  value, — a kind  of  American 
Hosetta  stone. 

In  Ehode  Island,  the  conditions  of  life  were  even  less 
favorable  to  scientihc  study  than  in  the  colonies  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut.  There  were  fewer  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation. The  hard  and  narrowing  struggle  for  mere  subsistence 
in  the  early  years  of  the  Providence  Plantation  left  little  time 
or  inclination  for  such  pursuits.  4Yhatever  surplus  mental 
energy  overleaped  the  bounds  of  circumstance  spent  itself  in 
theological  controversy  or  petty  local  disputes. 

I can  think  of  only  one  partial  exception  to  this  statement. 
Roger  Williams’  “Key  into  the  Language  of  America,” — con- 
ceived primarily  in  a spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  as  a private 
help  to  his  own  memory,  as  he  says, — partakes  also  of  a scien- 
tific character.  It  embodies  at  any  rate  a valuable  contribution 
to  ethnology  and  philology, — sciences  whose  very  names  would 
have  puzzled  Roger  Williams  at  first  hearing.  I think  it  rep- 
resents some  approach  to  scientific  feeling, — a sense  of  the  value 
of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  apart  from  its  immediate  practi- 
cal applications. 

His  speculations  on  the  origin  of  the  Natives  are  avowedly 
mere  suggestions  ; he  says,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  modern  science, 
“I  shall  present  (not  mine  opinion  but)  my  observations,  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wise.”  He  finds  affinities  in  their  language 
both  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek,— his  readiness  to  trace  a 
Hebraic  relationship  being  probably  quickened  by  a desire  to 
connect  the  Indians  with  the  chosen  people  of  Israel.  But  he 
comes  to  no  more  definite  conclusion  than  the  following,  which 
is  expressed  with  more  than  his  usual  grace.: 

“From  Adam  and  Noali  that  they  spring,  it  is  gi’anted  on 
all  hands.  But  for  their  later  descent,  and  whence  they  came 
into  those  parts,  it  seems  as  hard  to  find,  as  to  find  the  well- 
head of  some  fresh  stream,  which  running  many  miles  out  of 
the  country  to  the  salt  ocean,  hath  met  with  many  mixing 
streams  by  the  way.” 

The  student  of  anthropology  may  draw  curious  material 
from  his  accounts  of  the  customs  of  the  Indians,  as  to  food, 
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shelter,  warfare,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  habitually  judges 
the  Indians  severely,  controverts  Williams’  statement  about  their 
astronomical  accomplishments,  which  I will  quote  as  a specimen 
of  his  verse  : 

“ The  very  Indian  Boyes  can  give 
“ To  many  Starres  their  name, 

“ And  know  their  Course,  and  therein  do 
“ Excell  the  English  tame. 

“ English  and  Indians,  none  enquire 
“ Whose  hand  these  Candles  hold, 

“ Who  gives  these  stars  their  names, — Himself 
“ More  bright  ten  thousand  fold.” 

His  accounts  of  quadrupeds,  “fowle,”  fish  and  mollusks 
are  interesting,  and  bear  the  stamp  of  personal  observation. 
The  chapter  on  “Beasts  ” ends  with  this  comparative  statement  : 

“ New  England’s  wilde  beasts  are  not  fierce 
“ As  other  wild  beasts  are  ; 

“ Some  men  are  not  so  fierce,  and  yet 
“ From  mildnesse  are  they  farre.” 

“Whales  are  often  cast  up  ; I have  seen  some  of  them,  but 
not  above  sixtie  foot  long.” 

The  following  passage  has  a true  Rhode  Island  flavor  : 

“SiCKissuoG,  Clams.  Obs. — This  is  a sweet  kind  of  shell 
fish,  whicli  all  the  Indians  generally  over  the  Country,  Winter 
and  Summer,  delight  in  : — and  at  low  water  the  women  dig  for 
them  ; this  fish,  and  the  naturall  liquors  of  it,  they  boile,  and  it 
makes  their  broth  and  their  Nasaump  (which  is  a kind  of  thick- 
ened broth)  and  their  bread  seasonable  and  savoury,  instead  of 
Salt,”  &c. 


In  the  parent  country,  little  was  done  in  a scientific  direc- 
tion during  the  first  quarter  of  a century  that  followed  the  set- 
tlement of  Providence  in  1636.  The  late  Mr.  J.  R.  Green,  in 
his  “Short  History  of  the  English  People”  says  : 

“Only  two  discoveries  of  any  real  value  came  from  English 
research  before  the  Restoration  [1660]  ; Gilbert’s  discovery  of 
terrestrial  magnetism  in  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the 
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great  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  was  taught 
by  Harvey  in  the  reign  of  James.” 

" The  nation’s  quarrel  with  Charles,  the  civil  war  and  tlie 
usurpation  of  Cromwell  were  not  favorable  to  the  restful  investi- 
gation of  nature. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.  two  events 
occurred,  which  apj)ear  at  first  sight  entirely  unconnected,  but 
which  it  is  not  altogether  fanciful  to  think  Avere  in  some  degree 
the  result  of  a common  cause.  The  charter  of  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  granted  in  July,  1663,  is  mostly 
remarkable  for  forbidding  that  any  person  in  the  colony  be 
molested  for  differences  in  religious  belief,  not  disturbing  the 
civil  peace.  This  provision  was  foreshadoAved  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Charles  Avhile  yet  in 
exile  in  Holland,  called  the  Declaration  of  Breda.  So  far  as 
the  “Merry  Monarch  ” heeded  it  at  all,  it  Avas  OAving,  partly  to 
policy,  and  partly  to  his  indifferentisrn,  his  disgust  with  the 
religious  disputes  that  had  embittered  his  time,  his  half-sneering 
wonder  that  so  much  stress  should  be  laid  on  sectarian  differ- 
ences, and  his  ill-concealed  yearning  toward  the  Romish  church. 
It  represented  a reaction  against  Puritan  bigotry,  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new. 

A year  earlier,  (July,  1662,)  the  Royal  Society  of  London 
received  its  charter.  The  second  John  Winthrop,  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  was  its  chosen  correspondent  in  the  western  world. 
Its  foundation  Avas  an  important  event  in  the  history  of  science, 
both  on  account  of  the  subsequent  labors  of  this  Society,  and 
for  what  its  incorporation  indicated  at  the  time,  viz.,  a reaction 
from  religious  controversy  toward  the  study  of  outward  Nature. 
The  national  mind  longed  for  quiet,  and  sought  it  in  turning 
from  tlie  strifes  of  church  and  state  to  the  study  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

“From  tlie  spiritual  problems  with  Avhich  it  had  so  long 
wrestled  in  vain,  England  turned  at  last  to  the  physical  Avorld 
around  it,  to  the  observation  of  its  phenomena,  to  tlie  discovery 
of  the  laws  Avhich  govern  them.”  (J.  II.  Green.) 
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Charles  himself  dabbled  in  science,  and  proposed  quizzical  prob- 
lems to  the  Koyal  Society. 

I hope  I may  be  pardoned  for  this  digression,  which  traces 
a slender  thread  of  affinity  between  the  two  contemporaneous 
charters,  that  of  our  own  State,  and  that  of  the  learned  institu- 
tion which  long  represented  the  physical  sciences  in  Great 
Britain.  Through  this  Society,  many  of  the  contributions  to 
knowledge  which  illustrated  the  seventeenth  century  were  pub- 
lished. Many  New-Englanders  were  its  correspondents  and 
diligent  readers  of  its  transactions. 

In  glancing  along  the  intellectual  annals  of  the  State,  we 
are  tempted  to  dwell  on  the  name  of  Berkeley,  whose  stay  in 
Newport  threw  a glamour  over  the  rocks  that  overhang  its 
beach.  But  Berkeley  was  properly  a philosopher,  not  a man  of 
science.  His  two  chief  distinctions,  apart  from  his  moral  vir- 
tues, were  (1)  that  he  cast  a doubt  over  the  objective  existence 
of  an  external  universe,  and  (2)  that  he  believed  tar- water  to 
be  a panacea  for  human  diseases.  I submit  that  neither  of  these 
entitles  him  to  be  ranked  among  the  promoters  of  physical 
science. 

The  intellectual  movement  in  Newport,  in  which  Berkeley 
took  part,  and  which  has  its  still  remaining  monument  in  the 
Redwood  library,  was  rather  literary  and  philosophical  than 
scientific.  Redwood  himself  is  said  to  have  laid  out  a botanical 
garden  containing  foreign  and  native  plants,  the  first  in  New 
England. 

There  is  then  little  to  detain  us,  in  a close  treatment  of  our 
subject,  till  we  come  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
About  that  time.  Electricity,  hitherto  regarded  as  little  more 
than  a plaything,  became  a subject  of  scientific  experiment  and 
discovery.  Franklin  is  said  to  have  had  his  attention  ealled  to 
it  when  on  a visit  to  Boston  in  1746  ; and  in  consequence,  he 
with  his  fellow-workers  performed  that  remarkable  series  of 
experiments  which  first  made  the  names  of  Franklin  and  Phila- 
delphia familiar  in  Europe.  They  occupied  much  of  his  time 
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from  1746  to  1752.  The  editor  of  Franklin’s  Works,  Dr. 
Sparks,  attributes  his  first  interest  in  the  subject  to  what  he  saw 
m Boston,  at  the  hands  of  a Dr.  Spence.  I think  it  probable, 
however,  that  quite  as  much  of  the  credit  of  this  suggestion  be- 
longs to  a Newport  electrician.  All  that  Spence  had  to  show, 
so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  familiar  residts  of  rubbing  on  a glass 
tube.  At  the  same  time  William  Claggett,  clock-maker  and 
“artist”  of  Newport,  had  constructed  a very  large  electrical 
machine.  He  carried  this  machine  to  Boston,  and  performed 
public  experiments  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  He  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Franklin,  who  saw  his  apparatus  when 
passing  through  Newport  in  1746.  After  Claggett’s  death,  his 
son  Thomas,  having  occasion  to  ask  Dr.  Franklin  to  procure 
for  him  a cylinder  for  an  electric  apparatus,  Franklin  furnished 
it  without  compensation,  as  a mark  of  gratitude  to  the  deceased 
father.^ 

It  is  probable  then  that  the  hint  of  which  the  great  discov- 
erer made  such  good  use  was  given — in  part  at  least — by  a 
Newport  experimenter,  whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten. 
Claggett  is  said  to  have  come  to  this  country  from  Wales,  and 
lived  first  in  Boston.  He  was  early  involved  in  religious  con- 
troversy, and  printed  at  Newport,  in  1721,  a book  entitled  “A 
Looking-Glass  for  Elder  Clarke  and  Elder  Wightman  and  the 
church  under  their  care.  (Wherein  is  fairly  represented  the 
very  image  of  their  transactions.  It  being  a brief  but  true  rela- 
tion of  the  cause  and  prosecution  of  the  differences  between  the 
Baptist  Church,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  the  aforesaid  Elders, 
and  John  Rhodes,  Captain  John  Rogers,  William  Claggett  and 
several  others  that  were  members  of  the  aforesaid  Church,  with 
some  remarks  thereon  ;)”  This  volume  is  now  very  rare  ; — our 
Society  possesses  a copy  of  it.  Claggett  united  with  the  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Newport,  under  the  Rev.  John  Callender,  in 
November,  1733.  Many  of  his  high,  old-fashioned  musical 
clocks  still  mark  the  time  in  Newport,  Providence  and  War- 


(l)Historical  Discourse  by  liev.  Arthur  A.  Koss,  1838,  pj).  35,  36. 
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wick.  He  died  in  Newport,  October  18,  1749.  The  late  Dr. 
David  King-  had  in  his  possession  a part  of  Claggett’s  electrical 
machine,  which  had  belonged  to  his  father,  the  elder  Dr.  King, 
and  previously  to  Dr.  Isaac  Senter.  Dr.  King  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  myself,  that  Franklin  derived  his  interest  in 
electricity  from  Claggett  and  his  apparatus.^ 

As  one  result  of  this  interest  in  electricity,  the  needful 
apparatus  was  owned  and  used  for  experimental  purposes  by 
many  investigators.  Mr.  Joseph  Brown,  of  Providence, — one 
of  the  famous  four  brothers — had,  as  we  are  told  by  his  friend 
Benjamin  West,  “as  curious  and  complete  an  apparatus  for 
electrical  experiments  as  any  perhaps  in  America,  and  of  which 
he  well  knows  the  use.”  Professor  Tyler,  in  his  most  interest- 
ing “History  of  American  Literature,”  remarks  : “Inspired  by 
the  noble  enthusiasm  of  Franklin,  whose  position  brought  him 
into  large  personal  acquaintance  in  all  the  colonies,  the  activity 
and  the  range  of  scientific  studies  in  America  were  greatly  in- 
ereased.”  He  enumerates  several  of  “the  leading  students  of 
nature,  who  in  eolonies  the  most  remote  from  one  another  were 
pushing  forward  similar  researches,  and  who  found  in  these 
researches  a bond  of  scientific  communion,  that  helped  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  political  communion,  whenever  the  hour  for 
that  should  come.” 

Among  these  names,  he  rather  strangely  omits  that  of  one 
student,  long  a resident  of  Rhode  Island,  who  is  more  known 
jn  other  departments  of  learning,  but  who  was  a disciple  of 
Franklin,  and  who  investigated  during  his  busy  life  a great 
variety  of  scientific  subjects. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  who  resided  in  Newport 
as  a Congregational  clergyman,  from  1755  till  his  pastorate  was 
interrupted  by  the  British  occupation  of  Newport  in  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  was  a correspondent  and  friend  of  Dr.  Franklin^ 
and  performed  some  of  the  earliest  known  electrical  experiments 


(2) Some  of  these  facts  about  Claggett  were  told  me  by  the  late  Jamentad 
Comfort  E.  Barrows,  D.  D.,  of  Newport. 
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in  Xew  England,  in  1749  and  1750,  witli  apparatus  sent  by 
Dr.  Franklin  to  Yale  College  where  Stiles  was  then  Tutor. 
He  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  and  from  the  year  1778  till  his 
death.  May  12,  1795,  was  Ih’esident  of  Yale  College,  lie  was 
a singularly  inquisitive  and  many-sided  scholar,  with  a marked 
vein  of  learned  credulity.  lie  recorded  and  preserved  his  ol)- 
servations  of  the  eoniet  of  1759,  whose  reappearance  he  had 
correctly  foretold, — also  of  the  transits  of  AYnus  and  of  Aler- 
cury.  His  notes  and  calculations  concerning  these  transits  fill 
a quarto  volume.  He  earefully  noted  the  })henomena  of  the 
dark  day,  (May,  1780),  which  he  thus  explains  : 

^‘The  darkness  may  be  considered  as  a very  extensive  sheet 
of  very  dense  cloud,  stationary  and  suspended  in  the  atmos])herc 
over  this  and  the  adjacent  places,  there  being  no  current  of  air 
sufficient  to  carry  it  forward.  This,  penetrated  by  the  meridian 
solar  rays,  produced  the  yellow  duskishness  wliicli  overshadowed 
us,  transfusing  a yellow  hue  over  all  visible  nature.” 

He  pushed  his  inquiries  on  geographical  subjects,  the  dis- 
tinctions and  history  of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  the  clironol- 
ogy  of  the  earth,  with  a degree  of  pertinacity  sometimes  amus- 
ing. AYhile  living  at  Newport,  he  wrote  a letter  to  a Greek 
priest  or  bishop  in  Syria,  propounding  a long  list  of  questions 
about  the  Holy  Land,  the  Samaritans  and  their  lYntateuch, 
the  Euphrates,  and  country  beyond  the  Caspian  Sea,  with  a 
delicious  disregard  of  the  limntations  of  effort  on  the  part  of  his 
correspondent,  and  the  brevity  of  human  life.  About  the  same 
time  (1759)  he  wrote  a letter,  also  in  Latin  and  covering 
many  pages,  to  the  Principal  of  tlie  Jesuits’  college  in  Mexico, 
desiring  information  in  regard  to  discoveries  made  on  this  con- 
tinent, beyond  (that  is  north  of)  California.  This  inquiry 
was  connected  in  his  mind  with  the  question  of  possible  com- 
munication, by  land,  or  over  short  distances  of  sea-travel,  be- 
tween Asia  and  North  America.  It  should  be  remembered 
that,  though  Behring’s  Strait  had  been  discovered  in  1728,  it 
was  first  distinctly  explored  and  described  by  Captain  Cook  in 
his  last  voyage,  1778.  A map  in  Salmon’s  “Geographical  and 
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Historical  Grammar,”  published  in  London  1749,  and  supposed 
to  represent  the  best  geographical  knowledge  of  that  time,  ex- 
hibits the  whole  region  north  of  California  and  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri, as  “unknown  and  the  same  work  slices  off  the  Penin- 
sula of  Karnschatka  and  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia, 
leaving  a wide  and  unknown  interval  between  the  two  conti- 
nents. There  is  no  record  of  any  answer  to  either  of  these 
formidable  epistles.  This  is  only  a sample  of  his  multifarious 
inquiries.  He  corresponded  with  ISToah  Webster  about  the 
works  of  the  western  mound-builders  ; and  made  one  of  the 
earliest  copies  (not,  I believe,  the  most  correct)  of  the  inscrip- 
tion on  Dighton  rock,  the  characters  of  which  he  and  his  learned 
Parisian  correspondent  interpreted  as  denoting  that  the  ancient 
Carthaginians  had  once  visited  these  distant  regions.  All  these 
problems  were  grouped  around  die  one  central  question,  which 
has  perplexed  historians  from  Hugo  Grotius  to  Diedrich  Knick- 
erbocker,— ^How  did  the  American  continent  first  come  to  be 
peopled  by  human  beings  ? 

He  was  much  concerned  about  the  fate  of  the  ten  tribes  of 
Israel,  that  disappeared  after  the  Assyrian  captivity.  He  ran- 
sacked the  earth  for  them,  by  reading,  and  above  all  by  corre- 
spondence. He  expressed  a most  ardent  desire  that  the  interior 
and  most  remote  regions  of  Asia,  between  the  river  Volga  and 
the  “Sinensian  empire,”  might  be  thoroughly  explored;  for 
somewhere  there,  he  believed,  “these  tribes  had  hitherto  lain 
concealed,  and  would  hereafter  be  found.”  He  sought  for 
traces  of  the  persistence  of  Jewish  customs  and  traits  among 
the  Tartars,  and  the  American  Indians,  finally  inclining  to  the 
opinion  that  these  last  represented  the  missing  Israelites.  This 
hobby  of  his,  and  his  historical  researches  into  the  lives  of  the 
regicide  judges  of  Charles  I.,  who  took  refuge  in  New  England, 
furnish  the  coloring  of  a poetical  picture  of  the  pious  scholar, 
as  he 

“ — With  mild  rapture  stooped  devoutly  o’er 

“The  small,  coarse  leaf,  alive  with  curious  lore 5 
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“ Tales  of  grim  judges,  at  whose  awful  beck 
“ Flashed  the  broad  blade  across  a royal  neck; 

“ Or  learned  dreams  of  Israel’s  long-lost  child 
“Found  in  the  wanderer  of  our  western  wild.” 

For  more  than  thirty  years  he  kept  a meteorological  record, 
filling  six  quarto  volumes.  He  began  this  with  the  aid  of  a 
thermometer  given  him  by  Franklin.  For  many  years  he  kept 
a literary  diary  and  itinerarium,  recording  all  sorts  of  historical, 
statistical  and  other  curious  items. 

It  is  not  to  my  present  purpose  to  speak  of  Dr.  Stiles  as  a 
theologian,  a linguist,  an  historian,  an  advocate  of  freedom. 
He  was  an  early  and  staunch  defender  of  colonial  rights, — and 
of  religious  liberty,  as  he  understood  it, — which  meant  a good, 
sound  Congregationalist  establishment,  supported  by  public 
taxation,  with  a kindly  tolerance  of  other  denominations.  His 
liberality  extended  to  JeAvs,  and  he  cultivated  Hebrew  by  con- 
versation with  the  Rabbi  at  Newport,  and  often  attended  ser- 
vice at  the  Synagogue.  He  lifted  his  voice  against  the  slave- 
trade,  then  carried  on  from  Newport. 

On  the  completed  conquest  of  Canada,  in  1760,  he  was 
led  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  “there  will  be  formed  a 
provincial  confederacy  and  on  the  accession  of  George  HI. 
he  said  in  a sermon  : 

“As  there  are  men  who  have  a mighty  opinion  of  retrench- 
ing the  liberties  of  these  colonies,  or  throAving  a net  of  policy 
over  them,  Avhich  may  amount  to  a deprivation  ; so  if  these, 
with  their  projections,  should  gain  access  to  his  Majesty’s  ears, 
mistaken  representations  may  induce  his  Majesty  to  accede  to 
measures  of  unhappy  consequence  to  the  liberty  of  America.” 

He  deservedly  finds  a place  in  Mr.  J.  Wingate  Thornton’s  col- 
lection of  patriotic  sermons,  entitled  “The  Pulpit  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

An  interleaved  almanac  of  his,  which  was  lately  added  to 
the  collections  of  this  Society,  contains  this  entry  in  his  hand- 
writing, under  date  of  February  13,  1789  : “General  Ethan 
Allen  of  Vermont  died  and  went  to  hell  this  day.”  No  doubt 
«as  to  the  dead  hero’s  immediate  doom,  no  thought  of  possible 
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respite,  or  post-mortem  probation,  disturbed  the  genial  cur- 
rent of  his  soul. 


The  earliest  public  scientific  teaching  that  I know  of,  in 
this  State,  was  in  the  lectures  on  anatomy  given  in  the  State 
. House  at  ^^ewport,  by  Dr.  William  Hunter.  He  was  of 
Scotch  birth,  and  a cousin  of  the  pre-eminent  British  physiolo- 
gist and  surgeon,  John  Hunter.  He  was  a youth  of  sixteen, 
studying  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  Pretender  Charles  Edward 
reached  that  city,  on  his  way  toward  England  ; the  wave  of 
enthusiasm  swept  along  young  Hunter  as  it  did  many  older 
men,  and  he  shared  in  the  rout  of  Culloden.  He  was  after- 
ward allowed  to  pursue  his  studies  peacefully  at  Edinburgh, 
and  also  at  Leyden,  and  was  a pupil  of  the  eminent  anatomist 
Monro.  He  came  to  Newport,  probably  in  the  year  1752,  and 
became  very  successsul  as  a surgeon  and  physician.  His 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  more  exact  than  possessed  perhaps  by 
any  surgeon  in  the  colonies,  especially  qualified  him  for  success 
in  operative  surgery.  His  medical  library  and  outfit  of  surgi- 
cal instruments  were  believed  to  be  the  richest  in  New  Eng;- 
land.  In  1755  he  served  as  surgeon  in  an  expedition  against 
Crown  Point. 

The  date  of  his  lectures  at  Newport  is  somewhat  vari- 
ously stated  : Dr.  Thacher  says  they  were  given  in  the  years 
1754,  5 and  6.  They  treated  not  merely  of  human  anatomy, 
but  the  history  of  the  science,  and  comparative  anatomy, — sub- 
jects indicating  a much  broader  outlook,  both  historical  and 
philosophical,  thai^  would  be  required  in  a purely  descriptive 
course.  They  are  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  America.  As  public 
lectures,  this  was  true,  I suppose.  But,  more  than  a century 
earlier,  Giles  Firmin,  Jr.,  who  had  been  a student  at  Cam- 
bridge, England,  had  in  Massachusetts,  as  we  are  told  by  the 
Indian  apostle  Eliot,  “an  anatomy  which  he  did  make  and  read 
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upon  very  well.”  That  is,  probably,  he  taught  a little  com- 
pany, perhaps  of  the  early  students  of  Harvard  college,  with 
the  bones  of  an  “anatomy”  in  hand.  The  earliest  known 
attempt  in  the  colonies,  to  prepare  the  blood-vessels  for  study, 
by  dissection  and  preservation,  and  to  render  these  preparations 
useful  to  students,  was  at  Xew  York,  in  1750.  Dr.  Middleton, 
a Scotch  associate  of  Hunter,  who  also  had  seen  service  under 
the  Pretender,  took  part  in  these  demonstrations. 

Hunter  enjoyed  much  social  distinction  in  Newport.  He 
was  the  first  person  to  divine  the  genius  of  young  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  to  give  him  a commission, — (to  paint  a })icture  of 
two  dogs) . He  was  a loyalist,  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Smith- 
field  in  1776,  but  was  allowed  to  return,  and  died  in  Newport, 
January  30,  1777,  of  a fever  contracted  in  attendance  on  pris- 
oners of  war.  He  was  father  of  the  late  Hon.  William  Hunter. 


The  earliest  known  example  of  original  observation,  con- 
ceived in  a scientific  spirit,  carefully  prepared  for,  and  success- 
fully carried  out  and  published,  was  that  of  the  transit  of 
Venus,  June  3,  1769.  These  transits  were  only  a matter  of 
astronomical  curiosity  until  Halley,  in  1717,  showed  that  if 
observed  by  different  persons  at  remote  points  on  the  earth’s 
surface,  they  gave  the  means  of  ascertaining,  through  calcula- 
tions based  on  the  solar  parallax,  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and 
its  distance  from  the  sun.  This  result,  invested  with  practical 
interest  from  its  application  to  the  art  of  navigation,  gave  a new 
importance  to  observations  of  the  transit  which  occurred  in  1761. 
These  were  made  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  those  in  Amer- 
ica being  conducted  in  Newfoundland,  by  John  Winthrop, 
F.  R.  S.,  at  the  expense  of  the  Massachusetts  province.  But 
errors  and  imperfections  in  these  led  to  great  preparation  for 
the  next  transit,  eight  years  later.  Skilful  observers  betook 
themselves  to  remote  points.  Captain  Cook’s  first  voyage  of 
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circumnavigation  was  undertaken  with  this  view,  and  the  tran- 
sit was  observed  from  the  island  of  Tahiti. 

Dr.  Stiles  wrote  in  his  diary  at  Newport : 

“ May  23.  Engaged  in  preparing  for  the  transit  of  Venus. 

^‘May  25.  Engaged  in  taking  equal  altitudes,  &c.,  &c. 

“ May  26.  Getting  an  astronomical  sextant  made. 

“ May  27.  Last  evening  let  down  two  threads  pendant  from 
my  garret  windows,  and  affixed  weights  at  the  bottom,  and 
immersed  them  in  two  vessels  of  water  ; then  ranged  them  to 
Alioth  and  the  pole-star.  This  noon,  regulated  the  two  clocks 
by  the  meridian. 

^^June  1.  Finished  sextant  for  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus. 

“June  3.  Fine,  serene  day.  Assiduously  employed  in 
observing  Transit  of  Venus,  which  will  not  happen  again  in 
above  a hundred  years  at  either  node  ; at  this  depending  node, 
not  again  in  two  hundred  and  forty  years.’’ 

In  the  town  of  Providence,  there  chanced  to  be  an  alli- 
ance of  astronomical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  practical 
foresight,  ingenuity,  and  ample  pecuniary  means,  which  with- 
out aid  from  State  or  college,  sought  to  improve  this  opportu- 
nity. The  mathematician  of  the  time  and  place  was  Benjamin 
West,  a native  of  Rehoboth,  Massachusetts,  and  long  a resi- 
dent of  Providence.  He  was  born  in  March,  1730,  the  son  of 
a farmer,  had  only  three  months’  schooling,  but  early  showed 
great  mathematical  gifts.  When  he  was  a boy  his  father  re- 
moved to  Bristol,  and  young  West  is  said  to  have  been  aided 
by  books  which  Bishop  Berkeley  left  behind  him,  and  which 
were  distributed  among  the  clergy.  He  became  a school- 
teacher, tradesman  and  bookseller  in  Providence,  and  was 
engaged  in  manufacturing  clothing  for  the  revolutionary  army. 
He  published  an  almanac  from  1763  till  about  the  year  1793, 
making  therefor  the  necessary  astronomical  calculations.  The 
year  after  his  observations  on  the  transit,  he  received  from 
Harvard  college  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  In 
1786,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astron- 
omy in  Rhode  Island  college,  and  he  held  that  office  till  1798. 
He  was  invited  to  professorships  in  other  colleges.  Through 
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life  he  continued  to  be  engaged  in  inatheinatical  and  astronomi- 
cal problems.  In  1802,  he  Avas  appointed  postmaster  of  Prov- 
idence, and  died  August  26,  1813.  A memoir  of  him  Is  in 
Rhode  Island  Literary  Repository,  October,  1814. 

In  preparations  for  observing  the  transit,  lie  Avas  aided  by 
the  brothers  eloseph  and  jMoses  BroAvn,  by  Stephen  Hopkins, 
Avho  united  scientific  attainments  to  his  great  political  ability 
and  foresight,  by  Dr.  Jabez  BoAven,  one  of  the  eminent  family 
of  physicians,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Nash  and  Captain  John  Bur- 
rough.  He  AAvites  : 

“Mr  Joseph  Brown’s  expense  in  this  laudable  undertaking, 
Avas  little  less  than  One  Hundred  Pounds  sterling,  besides  near 
a month’s  time  of  himself  and  servants,  in  making  the  neces- 
sary previous  experiments  and  preparations.” 

An  account  of  these  observations  was  published  in  a pam- 
phlet of  tvventy-tAvo  pages,  iioaa^  rare,  and  bearing  the  following 
title  : “An  account  of  the  observation  of  Venus  upon  the  Sun, 
the  Third  day  of  June,  1769,  at  Providence,  in  New  England, 
with  some  account  of  the  use  of  those  observations.  By  Ben- 
jamin West.  The  course  of  Nature  is  the  Art  of  God.  Prov- 
idence, MDCCLXIX.”  It  is  dedicated  to  Stephen  Hopkins, 
Esquire.  In  the  dedication,  M^est  remarks  : 

“From  these  observations  Ave  expect  to  discover  the  dis- 
tance of  the  Earth,  the  Planets  and  Comets,  from  the  Sun  ; and 
consequently  their  magnitudes  and  quantity  of  matter  will  be 
known,  as  also  their  proportion  of  light  and  heat  These 
things  being  once  known.  Astronomers  in  future  Avill  be  able, 
from  the  like  observations,  to  discover  whether  the  Earth  and 
Planets  approach  the  Sun,  or  recede  from  him  ; and  Avhetlier 
the  Sun  be  diminished  by  its  constant  expense  of  light  and  heat.” 

He  portrays  the  anxious  care  with  which  the  apparatus 
was  obtained  or  constructed,  and  the  accuracy  of  each  instru- 
ment was  tested,  and  offers  us  this  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  little 
group  of  observers  on  the  eventful  June  day. 

“Being  in  this  readiness,  the  morning  of  the  third  of  June 
was  ushered  in  with  that  serenity  the  business  of  the  day 
required  ; all  Avascalm  and  not  a cloud  to  be  seen.  The  gentle- 
men concerned  in  the  business  convened  very  early  at  the  place 
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of  observation,  to  see  that  everything  was  in  order  ; and  at  the 
sight  of  such  a morning,  the  gladness  of  their  hearts  was 
visibly  expressed  by  a pleasant  aspect  upon  their  countenance,’’ 
Transit  street  gets  its  name  from  that  day’s  work.  The 
observatory  extemporized  for  the  occasion  stood  near  the  line  of 
that  street,  a little  east  of  Benefit  street. 


The  Revolutionary  War  turned  men’s  hearts  and  minds 
into  a very  different  direction,  interrupted  the  teaching  of  the 
young  college  at  Providence,  and  scattered  the  parishioners  of 
Dr.  Stiles.  Soon  after  its  close,  a new  era  of  instruction 
begins,  ushered  in  by  a native  of  Rhode  Island,  whom  in  his 
advanced  years  I have  seen  and  heard.  This  was  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Waterhouse.  I shall  speak  of  him  at  somewhat  greater 
length  than  wmuld  belong  to  a perfectly  symmetrical  treatment 
of  my  subject. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Waterhouse  was  the  son  of  Judge  Timothy 
Waterhouse  of  Newport,  and  was  born  in  Newport,  March  4, 
1754,  with  a birthright  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  began 
his  medical  studies  under  Drs.  Hunter  and  Haliburton.  He 
was  a companion  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  who  was  a year  or  two 
younger.  The  two  practised  drawing  together  from  the  life, 
hiring  a ‘‘strong-muscled  blacksmith”  as  a model.  At  the  age 
of  just  twenty-one,  when  the  Revolutionary  M"ar  was  about 
breaking  out,  young  Waterhouse  sailed  for  England,  (March, 
1775,)  to  be  under  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  Dr.  John 
Fothergill  of  London,  who  was  his  maternal  relative,  and  a 
most  admirable  man  and  truly  beloved  physician,  and  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  In  London,  he 
renewed  his  intimacy  with  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  kept  up  his  prac- 
tice of  drawing.  “I  was  often  to  him,”  writes  Waterhouse, 
“what  Rembrandt’s  mother  was  to  that  wonderful  Dutchman, 
an  object  at  hand  on  which  to  exercise  a ready  pencil.”  Stu- 
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art’s  portrait  of  Watcrlioiisc  in  Redwood  library,  was  probably 
painted  at  tins  time. 

Dr.  Fotliergill  took  a deep  interest  in  political  affairs,  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Dr  Franklin,  and  sympathized  with 
the  colonies  in  the  o:reat  striio'O'le.  “5Vho  can  Avonder,”  Avrote 
AVaterhouse  at  a later  date,  “that  iMedicine  and  Politics  Avere 
mixed  together  in  a young,  ardent  and  anxious  brain,  far  dis- 
tant from  his  suffering  country  ?” 

Fotliergill,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  a large  practice,  cul- 
tivated the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  botany,  and  had  an  exten- 
sive garden  at  Upton,  near  London,  for  Avliich  he  imported 
great  numbers  of  plants  from  distant  continents.  AVaterhouse 
was  also  acquainted  Avith  AA^illiam  Curtis,  who  for  many  years 
kept  a botanic  garden  in  different  parts  of  the  Avest  of  London, 
parts  long  since  swalloAved  up  'in  the  groAvth  of  that  enormous 
metropolis.  This  garden  was  a place  of  fashionable  and  CA-en 
royal  resort.  In  his  company,  young  AA^aterhouse  collected 
and  studied  plants  growing  in  regions  then  rural  in  the  outskirts 
of  London.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  knoAvledge  after- 
ward to  be  made  useful  in  the  chief  seat  of  learning  in  his  native 
state.  He  used  to  jog  round  with  Dr.  Fotliergill  on  his  medi- 
cal visits.  He  continued  his  studies  at  the  more  famous  schools 
of  Edinburgh  and  Leyden.  The  ample  collections  which  still 
attract  and  detain  the  traA^eller  of  scientific  tastes  in  those  old 
university  towns  helped  to  give  the  young  American  student 
his  inclination  to  the  pursuit  of  anatomy,  zoology  and  botany. 
At  Leyden,  he  inscribed  himself  on  the  books  of  the  university 
as  ‘‘‘‘Liherae  Rei'puhlicae  A.mericanae  Foederatae  civisd^ 
The  British  Ambassador  in  Holland  objected  to  this,  as  the 
Revolution  was  not  yet  (1778)  completed  and  acknowledged; 
and  AA^aterhouse  afterward  styled  himself  simply  Americanus, 
In  vacations  he  travelled  extensively  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
Dr.  Fotliergill  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  charms  of  New- 
port as  to  advise  AA^aterhouse  to  make  that  his  permanent  home, 
believing  that  it  would  always  be  the  resort  of  invalids  from  the 
less  healthy  south.  lie  also  recommended  him  to  make  a 
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description  of  Rhode  Island  the  subject  of  his  dissertation  at 
graduating;  “but,”  writes  Waterhouse,  “my  knowledge  was 
then  too  scanty.”  Fothergill  died  December  26,  1780;  and 
Dr.  Franklin  wrote  Waterhouse,  from  Paris,  a letter  of  con- 
dolence on  the  loss  of  one  whom  he  styles  “the  worthiest  of 
men.”  He  took  his  medical  degree'  at  the  University  of  Leyden. 

He  returned  to  his  native  land  by  way  of  the  W est  Indies . 
On  his  passage  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia,  he  was  taken  and 
carried  into  New  York  by  a British  vessel-of-war  ; his  property 
was  soon  restored  to  him  ; tlie  General  Assembly  gave  him 
leave  to  bring  goods  from  New  York  to  Rhode  Island  ; and  he 
reached  his  home  in  Newport  early  in  the  year  1782.  He  had 
been  absent  seven  years,  and  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  young  men  in  his  profession  in  New  England. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  he  was  elected  a Fellow  of  - 
Rhode  Island  College,  (now  Brown  University.)  In  1783, 
he  and  Rev.  Dr.  Stillman,  with  President  Manning,  were 
appointed  to  solicit  aid  for  the  college  from  His  Most  Christian 
Majesty,  Louis  XVI.  of  France,  with  the  view  of  establishing 
a professorship  of  French  language,  literature  and  history. 
Their  memorial,  addressed  to  the  king,  was  very  skilfully  writ- 
ten ; it  dwells  on  the  friendly  alliance  between  the  two  nations, 
and  the  desire  of  cultivating  a knowledge  of  French  history 
and  character,  without  being  dependent  on  English  authorities. 
But  the  French  government,  about  that  time,  had  enough  to 
occupy  it  at  home.  In  1784,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  history  in  the  same  institution.  This  was  the  earliest 
professorship  established  in  any  New  England  college  under 
this  or  any  equivalent  title ; and  his  lectures  were,  as  he 
claimed,  “the  first  in  this  new  world  on  Natural  History  in  gen- 
eral, and  Mineralogy  and  Botany  in  particular.”  They  were 
begun  in  1785,  and  continued  till  1791.  He  began  these  labors 
without  salary.  Under  the  title  “Heads  of  a course  of  lec- 
tures,” abroad  side,  of  whicli  there  are  copies  both  in  our  own 
library  and  in  that  of  Brown  University,  shows  what  was  the 
scope  of  his  instruction.  It  indicates  more  study  of  books  than 
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of  nature  at  first  hand,  and  more  disposition  to  wander  over  a 
sea  of  varied  suggestions  than  to  the  condensed  and  systematic 
statement  of  facts  and  princi})les. 

In  1783,  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  University  was 
founded  at  Cambridge,  Avith  at  first  tAvo  Professors,  Dr.  John 
A^"arren  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  The  folloAving  year,  Dr. 
Aaron  Dexter  Avas  added,  in  tlie  department  of  chemistry  and 
materia  medica.  The  compensation  of  instruction  Avas  at  first 
entirely  dependent  on  fees  from  students,  and  the  whole  depart- 
ment Avas  based,  in  the  Avords  of  President  Quincy,  “on  the 
uncertain  grounds  of  hope  and  expectation.”  Dr.  Waterhouse 
soon  became  a resident  of  Cambridge,  Avhere  he  lived  for  more 
than  sixty  years.  His  inaugural  address  on  beginning  his  pro- 
fessorship was  in  Latin.  He  published  it  in  1829,  Avitli  a 
preface  in  Avhich  he  betrays  a sense  of  ill  appreciated  merit. 
His  inaugural  “fixes  the  era  of  an  historical  fact  not  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  the  University.” 

“That  the  origin  of  tlie  second  school  of  medicine  in  Amer- 
ica should  have  been  publicly  celebrated,  before  the  highest 
civil  authorities  of  the  CommouAvealth, — clerical  and  literary 
bodies, — Avith  a festive  entertainment,  and  by  illuminations  of 
all  the  college-buildings,  and  yet  no  record  be  made  of  the  in- 
stallation, must  surprise  all  those  unacquainted  Avith  the  remiss- 
ness of  times  past.’^ 

In  1812,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  late  Dr.  James  elackson. 
He  thought  himself  a much  injured  man,  when  this  change  was 
made,  and  I think  it  quite  possible  that  the  many  admirable 
and  winning  qualities  of  Dr.  Jackson,  the  respect  and  love  with 
which  his  name  was  cherished  by  three  generations,  may  have 
led  to  an  inadequate  estimate  of  his  predecessor  in  this  chair. 

Dr.  Waterhouse  traced  his  own  medical  lineage  to  the 
illustrious  Professor  of  Leyden,  Boerhaave,  whose  influence 
long  dominated  that  school  and  the  memory  of  whose  strong 
personality  still  broods  over  its  museums  and  hospitals  and 
gardens.  He  died  forty  years  before  Waterhouse  was  there. 
Boerhaave  belongs  in  some  respects  rather  to  the  middle  than 
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ical  and  chemical  premises  or  postulates.  His  reasoning  was 
cZeductive,  rather  than  ^^iductive.  But  with  all  his  mediagval 
theorising  he  united  the  sagacity  and  insight  of  the  true  physi- 
cian. Probably,  as  in  the  common  anecdote  of  a judge  more 
wise  than  learned,  his  decisions  were  surer  than  his  logic.  I 
fear  that  Waterhouse  inherited  the  erudition  rather  than  the 
sagacity,  and  was  more  learned  than  practical.  But,  if  this 
was  generally  true  of  him,  one  illustrious  exception  has  made 
his  name  famous,  and  entitles  him  to  grateful  remembrance. 

From  his  youth,  he  had  been  interested  in  measures  for  the 
prevention  of  small-pox.  He  communicated  an  account  of 
laws  and  regulations  for  that  purpose  in  America,  to  Dr. 
Hay  garth  of  London,  and  his  letter  on  the  subject  was  printed 
in  London  in  1782. 

The  closing  years  of  the  last  century  were  marked  by  one 
of  the  most  signal  events  in  the  history  of  medicine.  In  1798, 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner  published  his  “Inquiry  into  the  causes  and 
effects  of  the  Varjolae  Vaccinae  or  Cow-pox,”  which  introduced 
vaccination  to  the  English  world.  .This  book  reached  Dr. 
W aterhouse  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 7 99  ,through  his  London 
correspondent.  Dr.  Lettsom.  He  appears  to  have  immediately 
foreseen  its  importance,  and  he  published  a communication  in  a 
Boston  newspaper,  the  Columbian  Centinel,  dated  March  12, 
1799,  and  entitled,  “Something  curious  in  the  Medical 
Line,” — the  first  public  notice  of  the  subject  in  this  country. 
He  made  diligent  inquiry  of  other  English  physicians  and  wrote 
another  newspaper  article  about  it  in  November,  1799.  On  the 
eighth  of  July,  1800,  having  received  the  material  from  Eng- 
land, he  performed  the  first  vaccination  in  America,  on  his  own 
son,  five  years  old.  Late  in  1800,  he  issued  a pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  by  which  it  appears  that  he  had  already  vaccinated 
fifty  or  sixty  persons,  of  whom  three  were  his  own  children. 
He  published  a longer  tract  in  1802.  By  that  time,  he  could 
report  several  cases  where  persons  previously  vaccinated  were 
' inoculated  with  small-pox  material,  and  the  disease  did  not 
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follow,  or  was  shorn  of  its  virulence.  The  discovery  was  thus 
established,  at  once  and  forever  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  med- 
ical practice,  and  Dr.  Waterhouse  deservedly  received  the 
a})pellation  of  the  “American  Jenner.” 

He  soon  began  a correspondence  with  Dr.  Jenner,  whicli 
continued  for  many  years.  In  1801,  he  sent  some  vaccine 
material  received  from  Jenner,  to  President  Jefferson,  who 
used  it  successfully  in  his  own  family  and  studied  the  laws  of 
vaccination  with  his  usual  acumen.  He  wrote  Waterhouse 
that  he  had  fixed  on  “8  times  24  hours  ” as  the  period  which 
the  vaccine  disease  should  be  allowed  to  mature  itself  and  be 
ready  for  propagation.  AYaterhouse  claimed  to  have  sacrificed 
his  private  business  to  the  diffusion  of  this  practice.  He  was 
charged  by  some  with  selfishness,  in  not  sending  vaccine  mate- 
rial to  all  who  asked  it ; but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
proper  precaution  to  prevent  disaster  to  individual  patients,  or 
to  the  cause  he  was  seeking  to  promote.  He  seems  to  have 
had  a faculty  of  being  in  opposition.  He  was  a political  parti- 
san and  correspondent  of  Jefferson,  at  a time  when  that  illus- 
trious name  was  not  in  favor  in  the  most  infiuential  circles  in 
Boston.  In  1807,  Jefferson  appoint  ed  him  tothe  care  of  the 
Marine  Hospital  at  that. port;  and  in  the  war  of  1812,  he  was 
medical  superintendent  of  military  posts  in  New  England.  He 
is  said  to  haA^e  been  once  solicited  to  be  candidate  of  his  party 
for  the  office  of  governor,  but  replied,  that  he  had  office  enough, 
— he  was  lieutenant-governor  in  his  own  household. 

Dr.  M^aterhouse  was  very  fond  of  writing  and  appearing 
in  print.  He  published  notes  of  his  lectures  upon  different 
subjects.  Those  on  botany  were  published  in  Monthly  Anthol- 
ogy, Boston,  1804-1808,  and  expanded  into  a volume,  “The 
Botanist,”  in  1811.  This  is  even  now  a readable  book,  witli 
more  or  less  of  his  personal  history  in  it,  and  an  interesting 
review  of  the  progress  of  the  science.  For  him  the  last  word 
in  systematic  botany  and  zoiJogy  was  that  of  Linnaeus. 

In  1831,  he  published  a volume  in  whicli  he  endeavored 
to  prove  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was  author  of  the  Letters  of 
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Junius.  This  book,  which  he  presented  to  our  library,  is  very 
discursive,  and  o;ives  an  interestino:  and  animated  account  of  the 
early  years  of  George  III.’s  reign,  the  influences  behind  the 
throne,  and  in  other  respects  is  lively  historical  reading,  its 
style  though  diffuse  not  lacking  in  point  and  vigor. 

To  his  latest  years,  he  cherished  a great  fondness  for  the 
beautiful  island  of  his  birth.  He  published  in  the  Boston 
Intelligencer,  1824,  a notice  of  Newport  as  he  remembered  it, 
and  especially  of  the  physicians  and  scholars  who  had  given 
lustre  to  its  social  and  professional  life,  before  the  llevolution. 
These  notices  have  been  often  quoted.  He  wrote  that : 

“ Metallurgical  Chemistry  was  perhaps  as  well  known,  if 
not  belter,  at  that  period  in  Ehode  Island,  as  in  any  city  in  the 
Englisli  colonies.  At  that  time  there  were  more  and  more  com- 
plete laboratories  in  Rhode  Island  than  were  to  be  found  in  Mas- 
sachusetts prior  to  fifteen  years  ago.” 

At  the  age  of  almost  eighty,  he  wrote  to  a gentleman  in 
Newport,  suggesting  modes  of  increasing  the  usefulness  of  the 
Redwood  Library,  and  proposing  the  formation  of  a Museum 
of  natural  history  and  lectures  in  connection  with  it.  The  fol- 
lowing sentences  are  characteristic  enough  to  be  worth  preserv- 
ing : 

“Commence  a Musoeum,  by  collecting  and  preserving  the 
very  numerous  fishes  of  Rhode  Island,  which  can  be  easily  pre- 
served and  by  due  care  kept  freefiami  vermin  ; — make  also  a col- 
lection of  stuffed  birds — and  shells  of  all  kinds,  and  indeed 
every  production  of  nature.  It*  I do  not  mistake,  Mr.  Hunter 
has  a valuable  folio  book  on  Fishes  by  Redi. — From  these  you 
may  go  to  insects,  including  buttei'flies.  — Only  begin  and  you 
will  be  surprised  how  a collection  will  grow  to  respectability. 
Bi:gin,  and  remember  the  potent  efficacy  of  ‘ /e  'premier  pas.’ 
Remember  that  the  greatest  body  was  once  in  embryo,  therefore 
begin. 

Allow  me  to  recommend  Lyceum  Lectures  to  the  gentle- 
men of  Newport,  and  that  on  any  subject  except  politics,  relig- 
ion, or  the  'mystic  tie,  or  anything  savoring  of  party. — I was  the 
first  who  commenced  the  all-important  subject  of  Natural  His- 
tory by  giving  a few  lectures  at  Providence  College  in  the  year 
1785  ; and  from  that  small  beginning,  see  how  that  department 
of  knowledge  has  grown  and  spread  throughout  the  Union. 

IS 
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Therefore  I say — Begin,  and  echo  tlie  trntli  tliat  the  greated 
body  was  once  in  embryo  ! 

“ To  show  that  I am  in  earnest,  T will  do  iny  ]'>art  and  assist 
ill  the  business. — I will,  if  my  health  and  faculties  should  he 
spared  six  months  longei’,  come  to  Xewiiort,  and  give  you  a Lec- 
ture or  two  by  way  of  aiding  in  the  good  cause  which  you  have 
been  the  means  of  suggesting.'’ 

j\Iy  own  remembrance  of  Dr.  AVaterhouse  is  very  indis- 
tinct ; but  I can  cpiote  a description  of  him  by  an  older  (Cam- 
bridge boy  than  myself, — Janies  Russell  Lowell  : 

^‘His  Cjueue,  slender  and  tapering  like  the  tail  of  a violet- 
crab,  was  held  out  horizontally  by  the  high  collar  of  his  shep- 
herd’s-grey  overcoat,  whose  style  was  of  the  latest  when  he 
studied  at  Leyden  in  his  hot  youth.  He  wore  amazing  sjiecta- 
cles,  fit  to  transmit  no  smaller  image  than  the  page  of  mightiest 
folios,  and  rising  full-disked  upon  the  beholder,  like  those  prod- 
igies of  two  moons  at  once,  portending  change  to  monarchs. 
The  great  collar,  disallowing  any  independent  rotation  of  the 
head,  I remember  he  used  to  turn  his  whole  person  in  order  to 
bring  their  foci  to  bear  upon  an  object.  One  can  fancy  that  ter- 
rified Nature  would  have  yielded  up  her  secrets  at  once,  without 
cross-examination,  at  their  first  glare.” 

Or,  here  is  Dr.  Holmes’  picture  of  him  : 

brisk,  dapper  old  gentleman,  with  hair  tied  in  a ribl)on 
behind,  and  I think  powdered,  marching  smaidly  about  with 
gold-headed  cane,  with  a look  of  questioning  sagacity,  and  an 
utterance  of  oracular  gravity, — the  good  people  of  (Jambridge 
listened  to  his  learned  talk  when  they  were  well,  and  sent  for 
one  of  the  other  two  doctors  when  they  were  sick.” 

Dr.  Waterhouse  died  at  Cambridge,  October  2,  1846, 
aged  92.^ 


In  conclusion, — We  cannot  chronicle  any  great  discovery 
or  advance  in  physical  science  to  give  lustre  to  Rhode  Island 
history.  But  we  may  certainly  claim  that  Rhode  Island  furnished, 
from  the  pen  of  her  founder,  the  earliest  American  contribution 
to  philology — and  that  slie  took  part  in  suggesting  tlie  first  great 


(l)For  notices  of  the  i)ersonal  history  of  Waterhouse,  see  his  writings,  passim. 
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pliysical  discovery  made  in  these  colonies,  that  of  the  relations  of 
electricity  to  lightning.  I believe  that  we  may  assert  that  the 
first  botanical  garden,  cultivated  for  scientific  purposes,  the  first 
lectures  on  anatomy,  and  the  first  professorship  of  natural  his- 
tory, in  New  England,  were  here.  And  lastly  we  have  seen 
that  a native  of  Newport,  whose  medical  education  was  begun 
in  that  town  and  “ripened  in  the  skies  of  many  lands,”  was  the 
first  American  to  perceive  the  importance  of  vaccination,  began 
its  introduction  by  submitting  his  own  child  to  the  repulsive 
experiment,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  it,  through  doubt  and 
obloquy,  in  general  and  lasting  confidence.  If  we  could  con- 
tinue our  study  down  to  more  recent  times,  we  should  find 
more  achievements  to  record,  either  in  pure  science,  or  in  its 
applications  to  the  arts  and  commodities  of  life. 


THE  FIRST  COMMENCEMENT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
COLLEGE,  AND  ESPECIALLY  THE  DISCUS- 
SION OF  AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE, 
WHICH  CONSTITUTED  THE  PROMI- 
NENT FEATURE  OF  THE  COM- 
MENCEMENT EXERCISES. 


By  Reuben  A.  Guild,  LL.  D. 
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THE  FIRST  COMMENCEMENT  OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
COLLEGE,  AND  AMERICAN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


The  Continental  Congress,  in  the  earlier  months  of  17 7G, 
had  l)een  steadily  drifting  on  towards  the  distinct  assertion  of 
separate  sovereignty,  and  liad  declared  it  irreconcilable  with 
reason  and  a good  conscience  for  the  colonists  to  take  the  oaths 
re(piired  for  tlie  support  of  tlie  government  under  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  but  it  was  not  until  the  7th  of  June,  that 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  rose  and  read  these  resolu- 
tions : 

^‘That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
free  and  independent  states;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  totally  dissolved.” 

^‘That  it  is  expedient  forthwith  to  take  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  forming  foreign  alliances.” 

“That  a plan  of  confederation  be  prepared  and  transmitted 
to  the  respective  colonies  for  their  consideration  and  approba- 
tion.” 

These  resolutions,  which  were  presented  under  direct 
instructions  from  the  Virginia  Assembly,  were  at  once  seconded 
by  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Virginia  and  Massachusetts 
being  then  the  leading  colonies.  It  was  a bold  measure  to  advo- 
cate, for  success  Avas  regarded  as  doubtful,  and  certain  death 
awaited  the  leaders  in  case  of  failure.  It  Avas  for  this  reason, 
doubtless,  that  Congress  directed  the  secretary  to  omit  from 
the  Journals  the  names  of  Lee  and  Adams,  the  mover  and  sec- 
onder of  these  resolutions.  The  consideration  of  them  was 
deferred  until  the  followino-  mornino'. 
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On  the  next  day,  Saturday,  June  8,  1776,  tlie  discussion 
of  them  came  up,  and  was  continued  on  ^Monday.  They  were 
-opposed,  eyen  with  bitterness,  by  Eobert  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  by  Dickinson  and  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  l)v 
Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  latter  is  reported  to  have 
said  privately,  “that  it  required  the  impudence  of  a New  Eng- 
lander, for  them  in  their  disjointed  state  to  propose  a treaty  to 
a nation  now  at  peace  ; that  no  reason  coidd  be  assigned  for 
pressing  into  this  measure,  but  the  reason  of  every  madman,  a 
show  of  spirit.’"  On  the  other  hand  John  Adams  defended  the 
resolutions,  as  stating  “objects  of  the  most  stupendous  magni- 
tude, in  which  the  lives  and  liberties  of  millions  yet  unborn 
were  intimately  interested.” 

Notwithstanding  the  opposition  at  the  beginning,  the 
opinions  of  the  majority  in  Congress  proved  to  be  clear  and 
strong,  and  the  pressure  from  their  constituencies  was  yet 
stronger.  Nearly  every  colony  had  already  taken  separate 
action  toward  independence.  North  Carolina  was  the  first  to 
take  a^bold  progressive  step,  at  the  Mecklenburg  Convention 
in  May,  1775,  and  again  in  April,  1776.  Massachusetts  took 
a similar  step  during  the  same  month.  Virginia,  Rhode  Island, 
New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey, 
soon  followed  with  resolutions  instructing  their  delegates  in  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  independence.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  given  in  favor  of 
the  Great  Declaration,  which  pronounced  them  free  and 
independent  states. 

What  the  leading  colonies  and  statesmen  were  so  slow  to 
perceive,  and  so  cautious  to  advance  in  1775  and  in  1776,  was 
clearly  set  forth  in  almost  the  very  arguments  of  the  Declara- 
, tion,  by  a pupil  of  President  Manning  and  Tutor  Howell,  as 
early  as  1769,  at  a commencement  discussion  in  the  town  of 
Warren,  before  a crowded  and  approving  audience.  Thus  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  has  the  double  honor  of  having  advocated 
in  advance  the  doctrines  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  of 
American  independence.  It  was  one  of  her  sons,  too,  a firm 
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friend  and  benefactor  of  the  college,  who  as  a leader  in  the 
affairs  of  the  “Gaspee,”  shed  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution. 
Before  preceding  with  the  discussion,  let  me  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  a few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the  college. 

BroAvn  University,  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  institution 
of  learning  connected  with  the  Baptist  denomination,  dates 
back  for  its  origin  to  a period  anterior  to  the  American  Revolution, 
when  in  all  the  thirteen  colonies  there  were  less  than  seventy 
Baptist  churches,  with  perhaps  four  thousand  communicants. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  at  the  memorable  meeting  of  the  Phil- 
adelphia Association,  held  on  the  12th  of  October,  1762,  when 
the  members  were  finally  led  to  regard  it,  in  the  words  of 
Backus,  as  “practicable  and  expedient  to  erect  a Col- 
lege in  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  chief  direction 
of  the  Baptists,  in  which  education  might  be  promoted  and 
superior  learning  obtained,  free  from  any  sectarian  tests,” 
the  mover  in  the  matter  should  at  first  have  been  laughed  at, 
the  thing  being  looked  upon  as,  under  the  circumstances  an 
utter  impossibility.  But  leaders  at  that  time,  like  Morgan 
Edwards  and  Isaac  Eaton,  Samuel  Jones,  Abel  Morgan,  Ben- 
jamin Griffith,  John  Sutton  and  John  Gano,were  men  of  faith. 
The  attempt  to  introduce  learning  in  the  denomination  through 
the  Hopewell  Academy  had  proved  so  far  a success,  but  they 
felt  that  their  rapidly  growing  churches  needed  something 
higher  and  better  than  a mere  academy,  and  they  wisely  deter- 
mined to  secure  it  if  within  the  reach  of  possibilities. 

It  is  true  that  the  college  of  New  Jersey  had  been  recently 
established  at  Princeton,  under  the  auspices  of  that  branch  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  the  Synod  of  New  York,  which  sym- 
pathized with  Whitefield  and  Tenent,  and  favored  the  “New 
Lights,”  as  revivalists  were  then  called ; it  is  true,  too,  that  the 
first  presidents,  Dickinson,  Burr,  Edwards,  Davies  and  Finley, 
were  devout  men  of  liberal  and  comprehensive  views  ; still  they 
were  Presbyterians,  and  the  college  was  a Presbyterian  college. 

At  the  time  of  which  I speak,  there  was  graduated  from 
Princeton,  with  the  second  honors  of  his  class,  a man  of  won- 
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(Icrfiil  mental  and  pln^sical  endowments,  an  eai'ly  pupil  of  Isaac 
Eaton  at  llo})ewell,  Janies  ^Manning',  of  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey.  To  him  the  enterprise  of  the  college  was  hv  eommon 
consent  intrusted.  The  story  of  his  ari*ival  at  Newport  in  the 
sninmer  of  ITtio,  on  the  mission  of  the  association,  of  his  efforts 
to  enlist  the  leading  men  of  the  place  in  the  new  movement,  and 
of  his  final  success,  1 need  not  here  detail.  It  has  long  since 
passed  into  history  ; and  it  now  forms  a part  of  the  permanent 
record. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  college,  which  was  held  in 
the  then  new  Bajitist  meeting-honse  of  the  town  of  Warren,  on 
the  7tli  of  September,  1769,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
Red  Letter  Deuj  in  its  history.  Five  years  previous,  the 
General  Assemhly,  “begun  and  liolden  by  adjournment  at  East 
Greenwich,  on  the  last  Monday  in  Fehrnary,  1764,”  after 
various  difficulties  and  delays,  in  conseipience  of  the  determined 
opposition  of  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  movement,  had 
granted  a charter  for  a “College  or  University  in  the  English 
Colony  of  Ehode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  in  New 
England  in  America.” 

Such  is  the  language  of  the  act  of  incorporation.  But 
though  Rhode  Island  had  been  selected  for  its  home  by  the 
original  projectors  of  the  institution,  and  a liberal  and  ample 
charter  had  thus  been  secured,  the  college  itself  was  still  in 
embryo.  Without  funds,  without  students,  and  with  no 
present  prospect  of  support,  a beginning  must  he  made  where 
the  president  could  he  tlie  pastor  of  a church,  and  thus  obtain 
an  adequate  compensation  for  his  services.  MTirren,  then  as 
now,  a delightful  and  flourishing  inland  town,  situated  ten 
miles  from  Providence,  seemed  to  meet  the  requisite  require- 
ments, and  thither,  accordingly.  Manning  removed  with  his 
family  in  the  spring  of  1764.  He  at  once  commenced  a Latin 
School,  as  the  first  step  preparatory  to  the  work  of  college 
instruction.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  a church  was  organ- 
ized, over  which  he  was  duly  installed  as  pastor.  The  follow- 
ing  year,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  corporation,  held 
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in  Newport,  ANednesday,  September  3d,  he  was  formally 
elected,  in  the  language  of  the  records,  “President  of  the  Col- 
lege, Professor  of  Languages  and  other  branches  of  learning, 
with  full  power  to  act  in  these  capacities  at  Warren  or  elsewhere.’’ 
On  that  same  day,  as  appears  from  a paper  now  on  file  in 
the  archives  of  the  Library,  the  president  matricnlated  his  first 
student,  William  Ivogers,  a lad  of  fourteen,  tlie  son  of  Captain 
William  Rogers,  of  Newport.  Not  only  was  this  lad  the  first 
student  of  the  college,  but  he  was  also  the  first  freshman  class. 
Indeed,  for  a period  of  nine  months  and  seventeen  days,  as 
appears  from  the  paper  already  referred  to,  lie  constituted  the 
entire  body  of  students.  From  such  feeble  beginnings  has 
the  University  sprung.  Truly  it  is  an  insignificant  acorn  that 
has  become  the  mighty  oak,  with  sturdy  trunk  and  wide  spread- 
ing branches. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  177fi,  the  freshman  class,  which 
had  now  become  the  sophomore,  was  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  a second  student,  Richard  Stites,  of  New  Jersey,  a brother- 
in-law  of  the  president.  Four  more  joined  the  class  in  Novem- 
ber following,  viz  : Joseph  Belton,  of  Connecticut,  and  Joseph 
Eaton,  William  Williams  and  Charles  Thompson,  from  Isaac 
Eaton’s  Academy  in  Hopewell,  New  Jersey.  The  seventh  and 
last  member  of  this  first  graduating  class,  was  James  Mitchel 
Varnum,  who  was  admitted  on  the  23d  of  May,  1768.  Why 
he  should  have  left  the  venerated  haljs  of  Harvard  to  connect 
himself  with  the  infant  seminary  at  Warren,  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a mystery.  Perhaps  the  solution  of  it  may  be  found  in 
President  Quincy’s  history.  In  April,  1768,  the  writer  states, 
there  were  serious  disturbances  at  Harvard.  Tutors’  windows 
were  broken  in,  other  outrages  were  committed,  and  lives  were 
endangered.  Three  undergraduates  were  expelled,  others  were 
rusticated,  and  several  ring-leaders  gave  up  their  chambers  and 
severed  their  connections  with  the  college.  Mr.  Varnum  may 
have  been  implicated  in  these  disturbances.  Doubtless  he  was, 
for  his  biographer  states  that  he  was  wild  and  somewhat  dissi- 
pated in  his  youth.  Tlie  date  of  his  admission  to  Rhode  Island 
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College  certainly  fiivors  this  supposition.  Furthermore,  he 
may  have  become  dissatisfied  with  liis  senior  instruction  at 
^ Harvard.  President  Holyoke,  who  had  been  in  office  since  1737, 
was  now  an  old  man,  in  his  eightieth  year,  and  in  feeble  health. 
Indeed  he  died  the  year  following.  On  the  other  hand,  he  had 
probably  heard  througli  Hezekiah  Smith,  avIio  was  then  preach- 
ing at  Haverhill  with  wonderful  power  and  success,  and  wlio 
was  a welcome  visitor  at  his  fatlier’s  house  in  Dracut,  of  the 
remarkable  gifts  of  the  youthful  President  iManning,  and  of  his 
associate  instructor,  Tutor  Howell,  better  known  in  Providence 
annals  as  Hon.  Judge  Howell. 

The  first  Wednesday  in  September,  1769,  was  a day  long 
to  be  remembered.  Through  toils,  and  difficulties,  and  opposi- 
tion even,  the  president,  instructor  and  pastor,  had  quietly  per- 
severed in  his  work,  until  the  seminary  under  his  care  had  won 
its  way  to  the  public  favor.  And  now  his  first  pupils  were 
about  to  take  their  Bachelor’s  degree  in  the  arts,  and  to  go 
forth  to  the  duties  of  life.  They  were  young  men  of  promise. 
Some  of  them  were  destined  to  fill  conspicuous  places  in  the 
approaching  struggle  for  independence ; others  were  to  be 
leaders  in  the  church,  and  distinguished  educators  of  youth. 
Probably  no  class  that  has  been  graduated  from  the  University 
in  her  palmiest  days  of  prosperity,  has  exerted  so  widely  an 
extended  and  so  beneficial  an  influence,  the  times  and  circum- 
stances taken  into  consideration,  as  this  class  of  seven,  that  was 
graduated  at  Warren.  The  occasion  drew  together  a large 
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concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  colony,  inaugurating, 
says  Arnold,  the  earliest  state  holiday  in  the  history  of  Rhode 
Island.  “And  as  each  recurring  anniversary,”  continues  the 
historian,  “of  this  time  honored  institution  of  learning  calls 
together  from  distant  places  the  widely  scattered  alumni  of 
Brown  University,  we  do  but  renew,  on  a more  extended  scale, 
the  congratulations  that  crowned  this  earliest  festival.”  A full 
account  of  the  exercises^  was  published  in  the  Providence 


(l)The  printed  order  of  exercises,  which  was  a folio  sheet,  in  Latin,  has  been 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Library,  together  with  the  exercises  from 
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Gazette.  As  an  illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  regard  to  unjust  taxes  and  imported 
goods,  it  is  added  in  conclusion,  that  “not  only  the  candidates 
but  even  the  president,  were  dressed  in  American  manufactures.” 
The  usual  Latin  salutatory  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Stites, 
a copy^  of  which  is  preserved  in  tlie  archives  of  the  College 
Library.  It  is  a carefully  written  and  scholarly  production, 
one  that  would  not  be  discreditable,  even  at  the  present  day, 
to  a pupil  of  the  accomplished  editor  of  Horace  and  Livy.  A 
contemporary  states  that  it  was  delivered  with  much  spirit,  and 
that  it  procured  the  author  great  applause  from  the  learned  [)art 
of  the  assembly.  After  a suitable  introduction,  he  speaks  of 
liberty  and  learning,  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  of  each, 
and  their  mutual  dependence,  and  concluding  with  proper  salu- 
tations to  the  governor  of  the  colony,  Joseph  Wanton  ; the 
chancellor  of  the  college,  Stej)hen  Hopkins  ; the  corporation  of 
the  college ; President  Manning;  Tutor  Howell;  and  espe- 
cially the  Rev.  Morgan  Edwards,  who  had  just  returned  from 
England,  where  he  had  procured  books  for  the  Library  and 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  the  College.  “Sed  precipue  tibi, 
Reverando  honestissimoque  viro  Domino  Edwards,  permaximae 
grates  sunt  habendae,  ob  meritum  tuum  erga  hanc  aeaderniam  in 
maria  terrasque  transcendo  causa  donatores  solicitandi.”  It  is 
a singular  fact,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  stated  in  this  connection, 
that  the  first  funds  of  the  College  were  obtained  from  Ireland, 
in  guineas  and  half-guineas,  from  Mary  Murphy,  Susanna  Pilson, 
Joseph  Fowke,  and  other  members  of  protestant  churches  and 
societies  in  Cork,  AVaterford,  Belfast,  Ballymony,  Coleraine, 
Londonderry  and  Dublin.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  when 


year  to  year,  down  to  the  present  time.  They  form  a valuable  and 
instructive  portion  of  the  college  history. 

(l)A  time  worn  and  faded  manuscript,  containing  all  the  orations  and  discus- 
sions delivered  at  this  memorable  first  Commencement.  It  is  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles  Thompson,  the  Valedictorian.  It  came  into  my  pos- 
session many  years  ago,  soon  after  the  publication  of  my  life  of  Presi- 
dent Manning. 
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we  learn  tliat  ]\Ir.  Edwards’  first  settlement  in  the  ininistrv, 
l)efore  eoining  to  this  eoiintiy  was  in  Cork,  where  he  married 
, his  wife,  (Mary  Xnnn).  The  original  subscription  hook,  with 
o'enuine  siu'natiires,  is  one  of  the  most  interestiiu*’  doeiimcnts  on 
file  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  Eniversitv.  In 
regard  to  the  first  Latin  salutatory,  candor  compels  me  to  state 
that  it  very  closely  resembles  the  one  delivered  by  President 
Manning,  upon  his  graduation  at  Princeton  in  17()2,  a copy  of 
which  in  the  original  hand-writing  has  been  preserved.  Mr.  Stites, 
it  may  he  added,  studied  medicine  after  leaving  college,  and 
become  a successful  practitioner  in  his  native  state.  The  Pev. 
Dr.  Gano,  for  so  many  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Providence,  studied  with  him,  it  is  said,  with  the 
original  intention  of  entering  the  medical  profession. 

The  first  oration  in  the  afternoon,  together  with  the  vala- 
dictory  addresses,  was  given  l)y  ]\Ir.  Thompson.  I hold  in  my 
hands  the  original  manuscript.  It  was  obtained  years  ago, 
from  a descendant  then  living  at  Mharren.  Before  graduating, 
the  author  had  already  commenced  preaching.  Upon  the 
removal  of  the  college  to  Providence,  in  1770,  he  succeeded 
Manning  as  pastor  of  the  church.  During  the  war  of  the  Eev- 
olution  he  served  as  brigade  chaplain.  While  on  a visit  to  his 
home  in  Warren,  on  the  morning  of  May  25,  1778,  the  Eng- 
lish troops  from  IS^ewport  burned  the  meeting-house,  parsonage, 
arsenal,  and  several  private  dwellings,  and  carried  away  Mr. 
Thompson  as  a prisoner.  After  the  war  he  preached  in  several 
places  with  great  power  and  success.  lie  died  in  Chailton, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1803,  at  the  age  of  fifty-fve.  As  a 
preacher  he  undoubtedly  ranked  among  the  f rst.  lie  was  very 
successful  in  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  was  fully  master  of 
whatever  he  attempted  to  teach.  In  truth  he  may  be  regarded, 
says  his  biographer,  as  an  accomplished  scholar,  a devout 
Christian  and  an  able  minister  of  the  gos[)el.  An  oration  on 

(l)Miss  Louisa  If.  Tlioinpson,  a daughter  of  Dr.  William  Thompson,  of 
Warren,  and  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Charles  Thompson.  She  died  in 
1875,  at  an  advanced  age. 
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Benevolence,  bj  Mr.  Ilogers,  served  as  a conclusion  to  the 
exercises  of  the  forenoon.  The  author  after  graduating,  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Newport,  where  for  several  years,  he 
engaged  in  teaching.  Tn  1772,  lie  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  tlie  First  Baptist  church.  Here 
he  became  noted  for  liis  eloquence,  attracting  to  his  church  and 
congregation  large  numhers,  among  others,  it  is  said,  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Kush.  During  the  war  he  rendered  good  service  as 
a brigade  chaplain  in  the  continental  army.  He  was  an  hon- 
ored member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Washington.^  In  1789,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
oratory  and  helles-leltreH^  in  the  college  and  academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  in  1792,  he  was  elected  to  tlie  same  office  in  the 
Univei'sity  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1790,  he  received  the ‘honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1824,  universally  beloved  and  lamented.  If  among  her  “first 
fruits,”  Trinity  College  of  Doublin  may  boast  of  her  Archbishop 
ITsher,  and  Harvard  College  of  her  Dr.  lYoodbridge,  surely 
Brown  University  may  with  equal  propriety  boast  of  her  Dr. 
Rogers,  as  the  first  student  who  enrolled  his  name  iqion  the 
records,  and  as  one  whose  character  and  life  reflect  tlie  highest 
honor  alike  upon  his  revered  instructor  and  the  institution  over 
whieh  he  presided.  It  is  pleasant  to  state,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  late  4Yilliam  Sanford  Rogers,  of  Boston,  who  died 
in  1872,  bequeathed  to  the  University  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  to  found  the  “Newport  Rogers  Professorship) 
of  Chemistry,”  in  memory,  so  reads  his  will,  of  his  uncle.  Dr. 
Rogers,  a member  of  the  first  graduating  class,  and  of  his 
father,  Robert  Rogers,  who  was  graduated  in  1775. 


(l)In  Evan’s  life  of  Rev.  William  Richards,  LL.I).,  may  l)e  found  a pleasant 
account  of  Dr.  Rogers,  as  given  hy  an  English  gentleman  wlio  v^as 
travelling  through  this  country  in  1703.  This  account  which  I have 
introduced  in  my  sketch  of  Rogers,  (Manning  and  Brown  University, 
page  93)'serves  to  illustrate  his  social  i)osition,  and  also  gives  an  agree- 
able view  of  Gen.  Washington  in  his  private  relations. 
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The  prominent  feature  of  the  day,  was  a Dissciission  on 
American  Independence,  between  James  Mitchell  Varnum  and 
William  IVilliams.  This  occupied  a good  part  of  the  forenoon: 
^Ir.  Yarniim,  or  as  he  is  termed  in  this  “Forensic  Dispute”  the 
“Respondent,”  was  born  in  Draeiit,  ^lassaehiisetts,  in  the  year 
1749.  His  father  was  a large  land  owner  on  the  baidvs  of  tlie 
Merrimac,  and  a man  of  inflnence  in  the  community  where  lie 
resided.  The  son  early  developed  a remarkable  capacity  for 
learning,  and  although,  as  liis  biographer  states,  somewhat  dis- 
sipated in  his  habits,  made  liberal  acquisitions  in  general 
knowledge  and  literature.  He  was  especially  attached  to 
mathematical  science,  and  delighted  in  its  pursuit.  After 
leaving  college  he  taught  a classical  school ; and  to  tliis  jieriod 
of  his  life  he  ever  afterwaods  referred,  as  a season  of  special 
benefit.  In  the  year  1771,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  having 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Oliver  Arnold,  Esq.,  then  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  colony.  Soon  afterwards  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  town  of  East  Greenwich,^  where  he  rajiidly 
rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession.  The  folloAving  extract 
from  the  “Memoirs  of  Elkanah  Watson,”  presents  a j)leasing 
deseription  of  his  powers  of  eloquence  at  this  period  : — 

^‘Mr.  Varmim,  he  says,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  and  distinguished  orators  in  the  colonies.  I first  saw 
this  learned  and  amiable  man  in  1774,  when  I lieai’d  him  deliver 
a Masonic  oration.  Until  that  moment  I had  formed  no  con- 
ception of  the  power  and  charms  of  oratory.  I was  so  deeply 
impressed,  that  the  effect  of  his  splendid  exhibition  has 
remained  indelibly  fixed  upon  my  mitid.  * * * Lavater 

would  have  pronounced  him  an  orator,  from  the  vivid  flashing 
of  his  eye,  and  the  delicate  beauty  of  his  classic  mouth.” 

Mr.  Varnum  had  a decided  taste  for  military  life,  and  in 
1774  was  appointed  commander  of  the  “Kentish  Guards;”  a 


(l)A  short  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  liostilities  lie  built  him  a house, 
which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  colony.  Tliis 
is  still  standing,  being  owned  and  occupied  by  Dr.  Bowen.  Here  the 
owner  in  1779,  entertained  in  groat  state  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  Gen. 
Lafayette,  Gen.  Sullivan,  and  other  distinguished  officers  of  the  Ameri- 
can and  French  army. 
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company  which,  from  their  acquirements  in  military  tactics, 
became  the  nursery  of  many  distinguished  officers,  including 
Major  Wliitmarsh,  (/ol.  Christopher  Greene  and  Gen.  Na- 
thaniel Greene.  ITpon  the  bi*eaking  out  of  hostilities,  he  at 
once  offered  his  services  to  tlie  government.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  in  tlie  American  army,  and  in  February,  1777,  he  was 
})romoted  to  tlie  rank  of  brigadier  general.  In  1779,  he  re- 
signed his  commission  and  returned  to  his  jirofession.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  a delegate  to  the  Congress  of 
the  Confederation,  and  again  in  1786.  His  great  forensic 
effort  was  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Trevett  versus  AVeeden,  in 
which,  by  his  resistless  eloquence,  he  stemmed  the  tide  of- 
power  and  misrule,  and  successfully  vindicated  the  claims  of 
equity  and  justice.  In  the  year  1787,  he  was  appointed  by 
congress  one  of  the  judges  of  the  North  Western  Territory. 
But  disease  had  enfeebled  his  constitution,  and  in  the  month  of 
January,  1789,  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty.  A beautiful 
and  touching  letter,  written  from  his  sick  chamber,  to  his  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  Croniel  Child,  of  Warren,  was  published 
in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  November,  1790,  with  a 
note  from  President  Manning  prefixed.^ 

A younger  brotlier,  Joseph  Bradley  Yarnuni,  I may  here 
add,  also,  ser\ed  as  brigadier  general  in  the  war,  and  was 
especially  prominent  in  Massachusetts  politics.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Senate,  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Council.  He  was  for  sixteen  years  a member  of  Congress, 
serving  two  terms  as  s[)eaker  of  the  House,  and  from  1811  to 
1817  he  was  a member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  was 
also  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Dracut. 

Mr.  Williams,  or  as  he  is  termed  in  this  “Forensic  Dis- 
pute,” the  “Opponent,”  was  born  in  Hilltown,  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  year  1752.  His  father  emigrated  from  AY ales,  and  settling 
in  this  country  as  a farmer,  accumulated  a handsome  property. 

(l)This  letter  may  also  be  found  in  “Mannino-  and  Brown  University,”  pp. 

100-102. 
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The  son,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  was  fitted  for  college  at 
the  then  celebrated  Hopewell  Academy.  In  the  autumn  fol- 
lowing his  graduation  he  married,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
a daughter  of  Col.  Nathan  Miller,  of  Warren.  In  September, 
1771,  he  was  baptized  by  his  classmate,  jMr.  Thompson,  and 
received  as  a member  of  the  cliurch.  He  was  then  eno-ao-ed  in 

o o 

teaching,  an  employment  for  Avliich  his  talents  and  inclinations 
especially  qualified  him.  He  removed  to  Wrentliam,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  opened  an  academy,  which  soon  attained  to 
high  distinction  among  the  literary  institutions  of  that  day. 
Among  the  eighty  youth,  and  upwards,  Mdiom  he  fitted  for  his 
Alma  Mater,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Maxcy,  the  successor  of 
Manning,  Gov.  D.  R.  Williams,  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
celebrated  orator  and  statesman,  Hon.  Tristam  Burges.  He 
also  conducted  the  theological  studies  of  young  men,  with  a view 
to  their  entering  the  Christian  ministry.  A pupil  of  this  class 
was  the  lamented  Rev.  M^illiam  Gammell,  of  New[)ort,  father 
of  Professor  William  Gammell  of  the  University.  In  177(3, 
the  day  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Mr.  AVilliams 
was  publicly  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  AYren- 
tham,  an  office  which  he  held  with  usefidness  and  honor  forty- 
eight  years.  Quite  a number  of  his  early  manuscript  sermons 
are  among  the  archives  of  the  College  Library.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  a plain,  legible  hand,  and  exhibit  marks  of  careful  })rep- 
aration.  He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  the  University,  and  in  1789  he  was  elected  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Fellows.  AYhen  the  college  was  disbanded  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  the  building  was  occupied  by  troo[)s,  the  little 
Library,  of  which  he  had  the  charge  while  a student  at  AYar- 
ren,^  was  removed  to  his  home,  and  once  more  entrusted  to  his 
care  and  keeping. 


(l)The  original  pine  table  wliich  Mr.  Williams  used  in  his  study  chamber  at 
Warren,  is  preserved  in  the  new  Library  Building,  as  an  interesting  relic 
of  “ye  olden  time.”  In  its  capacious  drawer  were  contained  all  the  books 
that  constituted  at  that  early  period  the  “ college  library.” 
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The  cLirious  may  be  interested  in  seeing  Mr.  Williams’ 
“parchment,”  or  diploma,  which  I hold  in  my  hand.  It  bears 
date  September  7,  1769,  and  contains  the  signatures  of  Jacobus 
Manning,  Praeses  ; David  Iloell,  Phil.  Professor;  and  Thomas 
Eyres,  Secretary  ; a mingling  of  Latin  and  English  not  altogether 
classic,  at  least.  The  seal  of  the  college,  which  it  will  be  ob- 
served is  affixed  to  the  parchment  by  a ribbon,  has  in  the  cen- 
tre the  busts  of  George  III.  and  his  Queen.  It  was  devised  and 
prepared,  as  appears  from  the  records,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Still- 
man, a member  of  the  Board  of  Fellows.^ 

Thus  much  for  an  introduction,  which  I fear  has  been  in 
violation  of  one  of  the  first  rules  laid  down  by  my  respected 
teacher  in  Rhetoric,  not  to  make  the  portico  too  large  for  the 
house.  Allow  me  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  hour  to  the 
Discussion  -itself,  Avhich  I have  carefully  copied  from  the  origi- 
nal documents.  It  is  interesting,  not  only  as  a genuine  speci- 
men of  the  earliest  public  exersises  of  the  college,  but  also  as  an 
illustration,  to  a certain  extent,  of  the  two  classes  of  opinions 
that  then  prevailed  in  regard  to  American  Independence. 
AVhile  the  iiopular  movement  was  from  the  beginning  opposed, 
to  the  King,  a good  proportion  of  the  professional  and  editorial 
intelligence  and  talent  of  the  thirteen  colonies  was  arrayed 
against  it.  In  Sabine’s  History  of  the  American  Loyalists,  or 
as  A\"ashington  termed  them,  Tories,  may  be  found  notices  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  who  were  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  or  some  other  American  or  foreign  institution  of  learn- 

O ’ C5 


(l)At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the  coi’i)oration,  held  in  Newport  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  September,  1705,  *‘A  Seal  for  the  College,”  so  reads 
the  record,  “was  ordered  to  be  procured  immediately,  by  the  Rev.  Sarah 
Stillman,  with  this  device  : — Busts  of  the  King  and  Queen  in  profile,  face 
to  face.  Underneath  Geo.  III.,  Charlotte.  Round  the  border.  The  seal 
of  the  College  in  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  America.”  At  the  next  meeting  in  1706,  it  was  “Ordered,  that  the 
account  of  the  Rev.  Sami.  Stillman  be  allowed,  and  that  ten  pounds 
thirteen  shillings  the  amount  thereof,  be  paid  him  by  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Corporation.”  Whether  this  was  sterling,  or  New  England  currency, 
it  w'as  a large  amount  of  money  for  the  times. 
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ing.  Upwards  of  eleven  hundred  Loyalists  retired  in  a body 
with  the  royal  army,  at  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  177(). 
Among  these  were  many  persons  of  clistinguislied  rank  and  con- 
sideration. Of  members  of  the  council,  commissioners,  officers 
of  the  customs,  and  other  officials,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
two  ; of  clergymen,  eighteen  ; of  inhabitants  of  tlie  neighboring 
towns  and  villages,  one  hundred  and  five  ; of  merchants  and 
wealthy  men  who  resided  in  Boston,  two  hundred  and  thirteen. 
New  York  was  especially  a disloyal  state.  Documents,  says 
Sabine,  are  extant  to  show,  that  in  1776,  no  less  than  twelve 
hundred  and  ninety-three  persons  acknoAvledged  allegiance  to,  and 
professed  themselves  to  be  dutiful  and  well  affected  subjects  of 
the  King,  in  the  single  county  of  Queens.^  So  of  Virginia, 
and  other  colonies  in  the  beginning  : On  the  other  hand  the  peo- 
ple, so  to  speak,  the  laboring  classes,  the  yeomanry  of  the  land, 
were  generally  opposed  to  taxation,  and  prepared,  like  Patrick 
Henry,  to  resist  encroachments  upon  their  rights  and  privileges. 
The  Baptists,  of  whom  the  “Opponent”  in  this  Discussion  was 
one,  were,  it  is  well  known,  as  a denomination,  almost  a unit 
in  favoring  Independence,  and  in  fighting  or  otherwise  for  their 
liberties.  Among  the  thirty-two  hundred  l)iogra})hies  in  the 
work  to  which  I have  already  referred,  only  one  Baptist,  says 
Dr.  Cathcart,  can  be  found,  and  he  was  a clergyman,  from 
Wales,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  year  1761,  and  settled 
in  Philadelphia.  (Rev.  Morgan  Edwards.) 


(l)At  the  evacuation  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  November,  1788,  upwards  of 
30,000  loyalists,  it  is  said,  left  with  the  British  army. 
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Exercises  of  the  First  Class  of  Erode  Island  Col- 

4 

LEGE,  PERFORMED  AT  WaRREN,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1769. 

DISPUTATIO  FOKENSICA. 

James  Mitchel  Varnum, 

Respondent, 

William  Williams, 

Opponent. 

‘ ‘ whether  BRITISH  AMERICA  CAN  UNDER  HER  PRESENT 
CIRCUMSTANCES  CONSISTENT  WITH  GOOD  POLICY,  AFFECT 
TO  BECOME  AN  INDEPENDENT  STATE.” 

Pespondent. 

True  patriotism  is  undo iib ted Ij  one  of  the  noblest  virtues 
that  ever  inspired  the  human  breast.  There  is  something  so 
grand  in  its  nature,  so  beneficial  in  its  effects,  that  even  the 
most  despotic  themselves  are  obliged  to  admire,  though  with 
horror  and  reluctance.  It  fires  the  mind  with  an  unshaken  reso- 
lution, to  promote  the  supreme  good  of  society,  notwithstanding 
private  interest  may  be  sacrificed  in  the  effort.  It  is  far  from 
being  the  sudden  blaze  of  an  intemperate  zeal,  neither  is  it  the 
enthusiastic  flight  of  political  craft,  but  that  uniform  deliberative 
principle,  which  excites  us  maturely  to  survey  all  the  circum- 
stances of  our  country  ; — to  consider  which  of  them  is  or  proba- 
bly may  be  an  obstruction  to  its  growth  or  future  prosperity  ; — 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  source  from  whence  this  calamity 
results  ; and  to  persevere  with  unremitted  activity  and  prudence, 
in  the  use  of  those  means  which  will  ensure  success,  both  in  dis- 
appointing the  mischievous  designs  of  its  enemies,  and  in  the 
security  of  its  peace  and  tranquility  upon  a basis  the  most  per- 
manent and  immovable.  In  short,  the  true  patriot  is  warmed 
with  every  social  virtue. 
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Such  of  late  has  been  the  situation  of  oiir  own  native  land, 
that  ample  scope  has  been  atlbrded  for  the  exercise  of  this  prin- 
^ ciple  ; and  to  the  immortal  honor  of  Xorth  America,  it  has  been 
exerted  in  a most  glorious  manner.  Ihit  as  tlie  jmwerfnl  intln- 
ences  of  the  solar  rays  are  often  diminished  and  greatly 
obstructed  by  aqueous  particles  in  onr  atmosi)licrc,  so  onr  rat- 
ional remonstrances  and  powerful  rhetoric,  have  been  by  the  bale- 
ful influence  of  state  ministers,  counteracted  and  hitherto  ren- 
dered abortive.  But  what  may  be  onr  approaclilng  destiny 
cannot  be  determined  by  human  wisdom.  However,  as  a 
fixed  doom  is  the  only  just  foundation  of  despair,  we  can  in  no 
wise  consider  our  case  as  desperate  ; nay,  we  have  the  liighest 
reason  to  expect  redress,  while  we  demonstrate  by  our  conduct 
the  most  sacred  regard  for  our  privileges  and  firm  attachment  to 
our  duty.  Suffer  me  tlierefqre,  my  benevolent  auditors,  to 
court  your  indulgence  and  candor,  wdiile  I freely  inquire, 
whether  British  America  can,  under  her  present  circumstances, 
consistent  wuth  good  policy,  effect  to  become  an  independent 
state.  An  inquiry  of  so  'much  importance  as  this,  needs  no 
apology  for  its  introduction,  especially  as  our  own  private  intei- 
ests,  the  good  of  our  country,  and  tlie  fate  of  posterity,  are  all 
comprised  in  it. 

Had  British  America  been  left  to  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  those  privileges,  which  it  could  boast  of  in  former  reigns, 
the  most  romantic  genius,  in  its  wildest  excursions,  had  not 
dreamt  of  independence.  But  the  late  alarming  attacks  of  the 
parent  stare  upon  American  freedom,  by  thrusting  in  that  triple- 
headed Corherns  of  a Stamp  Act,  suspension  of  legislation  in 
the  provinces,  and  the  imposition  of  duties  on  paper,  glass,  etc., 
has,  with  justice,  roused  the  advocates  of  American  liberty  to 
the  most  vigorous  exertions  in  defence  of  onr  rights  ; amongst 
whom,  not  a few  will  transmit  their  names,  witli  gi’owing  honor, 
down  the  long  tract  of  future  time  to  latest  posterity,  every  gen- 
eration rising  up  and  calling  them  blessed.  But  some  less  cau- 
tious and  too  soon  discouraged,  have  rashly  recommended  an 
opposition,  vi  et  armis,  and  an  affectation  of  independence  in 
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the  colonies — a thought  so  shocking,  that^I  tremble  in  relating 
it ! A design,  the  prosecution  of  which,  I think  myself  able  to 
demonstrate,  at  once  would  be  the  most  preposterous  policy, 
and  productive  of  the  most  injurious  consequences. 

With  regard  to  this  imposition  of  duties,  it  must  be 
esteemed  as  taxation  without  our  consent,  and  consequently  a 
burden  ; very  unnatural  treatment  from  a parent,  whom  we 
exerted  our  utmost  efforts  to  honor  and  obey  ! But  let  us 
inquire  whether  there  is  so  much  horror  in  this  circumstance,  as 
people  are  apt  to  imagine  ! All  manner  of  taxation,  say  they, 
without  our  consent  by  ourselves  or  representatives,  is  an  essen- 
tial violation  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  therefore  inconsis- 
tent with  our  rights  as  freemen.  I fully  grant  it,  and  cordially 
wish  that  every  American  was  sufficiently  impressed  with  a just 
sense  of  it.  But  we  are  taxed  without  our  consent,  and  conse-. 
quently  we  are  abject  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
Wherefore,  rouse  I Eesist ! Conquer  ! 

But  stop,  and  for  a moment  pause.  We  are  not  slaves. 
In  order  to  this,  they  must  not  only  impose  duties  on  a num- 
ber of  articles,  but  oblige  us  to  purchase  those  articles.  This 
they  have  not  done,  neither  can  they.  It  is  true  we  are  prohib- 
ited from  purchasing  them  of  other  nations,  but  that  by  no 
means  amounts  to  an  absolute  obligation  to  receive  them  from 
Britain.  For  there  is  not  a single  article  restricted  in  this  sort, 
but  what  we  can  manufacture  in  our  own  country,  or  do  as  well 
without.  We  have  without  dispute,  a large  quantity  of  raw 
materials,  and  can  produce  more.  And  as  to  our  skill  and 
manufacture,  it  is  far  from  being  contemptible,  considering  the 
short  time  of  our  application  thereto.  But  from  the  late  prog- 
ress in  different  branches  we  may  rationally  expect  improve- 
,ments,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  years  will  do  honor  to 
America.  What  then  is  the  intolerable  burden  under  which 
we  labor?  Truly  we  are  obliged  to  prosecute  industry  and  fru- 
gality. This  is  a burden  indeed,  but  only  to  the  indolent  and 
lazy  patricide.  Every  skillful  politician  esteems  industry  the 
glory  of  his  country.  How  can  this  be  applied  to  better  advan- 
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tage,  under  our  presciit  situation,  tlian  to  tlie  luanufaoturing  of 
those  articles,  which  have  for  the  most  }>art,  through  had  policy, , 
_^been  imported  from  Europe  ? This  would  secure  among  our- 
selves an  immense  (piantity  of  casli,  wliich  otherwise  must 
cross  the  Atlantic,  and  more  cdectiially  enal)le  Great  llritain  'to 
prosecute  those  oppressive  measures,  which  deservedly  merit 
our  utmost  detestation.  This  Avould  secure  the  balance  of 
trade  in  our  favor ; a consideration  essentially  necessary  to  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  America,  and  consequently  it  must  be 
the  grand  object  in  the  view  of  every  one  aa  Iio  is  a friend  to  lus 
country.  . From  all  which  we  may  infer,  that  under  the  auspic- 
ious smiles  of  heaven,  America  will  soon  sliine  witli  redoubled 
splendor. 

But  some  will  probably  object,  that  the  author  of  this 
innovation,  intended  it  as  a precedent  on  which  to  establish 
further  encroachments ; for  if  Great  Britain  has  a right  to 
impose  a penny,  she  has  a pound,  and  so  on  as  much  as  she 
pleases  ; therefore  if  we  only  submit  to  the  first,  we  virtually  give 
up  all  right  to  freedom.  I answer,  in  the  present  inquiry,  we 
are  not  concerned  about  futurity,  or  what  may  or  may  not  be 
good  policy  hereafter , but  whether  in  our  j)vesent  circum- 
stances, to  affect  independence  is  consistent  with  good  policy? 
Should  it  ever  be  our  unhappy  case,  that  we  can  no  longer  com- 
mand our  own  property,  but  have  it  at  the  sole  disposal  of  des- 
potic rulers,  then  it  will  be  time  to  resist,  and  for  this  reason, 
that  death  itself  is  the  last  refuge  from  abject  slavery. 

We  have  yet  other  sources  to  which  we  may  resort  for 
redress.  We  are  indisputably  favored  with  an  excellent  Prince, 
who,  ever  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  has  discovered  the 
most  tender  regard  for  his  numerous  subjects.  We  have  learned 
and  powerful  advocates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  thun-« 
der  of  whose  eloquence  has  often  stunned  and  silenced  those 
venal  sons  of  slavery,  who  pay  their  homage  at  ministerial 
shrines,  and  venerate  no  other  God  but  gain.  It  is  also  equally 
certain  that  the  popular  clamor  at  home  is  in  our  favor,  and  the 
influence  of  the  merchants  is  engaged  in  our  cause.  These  are 
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all  favorable  circumstances,  and  well  deserve  our  serious  con- 
sideration. For  the  very  existence  of  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  British  constitution,  depends  on  the  consent  of  the  people. 
And  when  the  majority  of  them  is  set  in  opposition  to  any  act  or 
law,  it  must  of  consequence  fall  to  the  ground  ; since  the  legis- 
lators act  only  by  a delegated  power,  which  also  they  derive 
from  the  people.  We  have  therefore  no  reason  at  present  to 
expect  any  further  infringements,  hut  a speedy  deliverance  from 
those  of  which  we  now  complain.  Doubtless  we  should  long 
since  have  obtained  redress,  had  \ve  not  been  tormented  by 
worms  in  our  own  bowels.  We  are  misrepresented  to  our  Sov- 
ereign, and  that  too,  by  those  very  persons  who  are  dependent 
on  us  for  their  very  subsistence.  We  have  also  enemies  in 
England,  the  worst  of  enemies,  who  make  use  of  every  possible 
opportunity  to  fill  the  Eoyal  ear  with  suggestions  of  our  disloy- 
alty to  his  person  and  government.  These  obstacles  may,  and 
probably  soon  tvill  be,  removed  out  of  the  way ; and  then  our 
mother  country  will  return  to  her  native  smiles,  and  we  to  an 
entire  confidence  in  her  afiection.  I shall  dismiss  these  consid- 
erations by  repeating  a few  lines  from  the  justly  renowned 
authoF  of  “The  Farmer’s  Letters.” 

Let  ns  withhold  from  Great  Britain,”  he  says,  ^Ldl  the 
advantages  she  has  been  used  to  receive  from  us.  Then  let 
us  try  if  our  ingenuity,  industrsq  and  frugality  will  not  give 
weight  to  our  remonstrances.” 

“ Let  us  all  be  united  with  one  spirit  in  one  cause.  Let  us 
invent;  Let  us  work  ; Let  us  save  ; Let  us  at  the  same  time 
keep  up  our  claims,  and  unceasingly  repeat  our  complaints.” 

But  supposing  we  could  resist  Great  Britain  with  success, 
exclusive  of  foreign  assistance,  let  us  forestall  some  of  the 
inevitable  consequences  ; and  this  we  may  easily  do  without  the 

(l)John  Dickinson,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  began  to  publish  bis  celebrated 
“Letters’^  in  November,  1767.  By  his  numerous  writings  lie  upheld  the 
liberties  of  his  country,  and  contributed  very  much  toward  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  a member  of  the  first  Congress  of  1774,  and  a mem- 
ber in  subsequent  years.  He  died  February  15,  1808,  aged  75.  His 
political  writings  were  collected  and  published  several  years  before  his 
death,  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
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spirit  of  prophecy.  .Viid  liere  it  will  he  allowed  by  all,  that  a 
sino'le  discharo'e  from  a British  navv,  would  utterly  demolish 
..the  strongest  fortifications  of  which  Ave  can  boast,  and  with  in- 
finite ease  lay  in  ashes  our  principal  trading  towns.  Conse- 
(piently  Ave  must  take  refuge  in  the  Avilderness  amongst  the  sav- 
a£>’e  haunts  of  Avild  beasts,  fabricate  houses  in  the  mountains, 
claim  kindred  AA’ith  and  court  the  society  of  the  merciless  sav- 
af>:es  of  the  desert.  AVho  sees  not,  that  in  such  a situation  Ave 
should  not  only  relinquish  the  superfluities,  but  bid  an  eternal 
fareAvell  to  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life  ; forgot  the  little 
politeness  and  humanity  of  Avhich  Ave  now  boast;  and  relapse 
into  doAvnright  barbarity  ! \S  e must  de})end  entirely  on  the 
cultivation  of  land  for  subsistence  ! A precarious  subsistence, 
attended  Avith  insuperable  difficulties  and  labors  ! To  Avhich 
we  must  add  the  maintenance  of  a large  standing  army,  in  order 
to  defend  our  habitations  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.  But 
Avhere  are  our  finances  ? IIoav  could  Ave  support  it  ? The  half, 
at  least,  of  our  able  hands,  being  detained  in  this  manner  from 
tillage,  our  soil  Avould  not  produce,  even  a competency  for  the 
necessities  of  nature  ; consecjuently  avc  must  either  sid)init  to 
the  rage  of  an  incensed  foe,  or  become  an  easy  pray  to  famine 
and  poverty.  Dreadful  alternative  ! Either  of  Avhich,  only  in 
idea,  harrows  up  my  very  soul. 

It  will  also  be  confessed,  that  such  have  been  the  cir- 
cumstances of  America  from  her  first  settlement  to  the  present 
time,  that  there  has  not  been  sufficient  encouragement  or  leis- 
ure to  rear  the  arts  and  sciences  to  that  exalted  height  of  which 
they  are  capable  under  the  cultivation  of  those  masterly  gen- 
iuses, brighter  than  Avhich  Greece,  Italy  or  Britain  can  boast  of 
few.  Advantages  considered,  her  literary  productions  equal,  if 
not  rival  the  best  in  Europe.  We  are  now  arrived  to  that  glo- 
rious era,  in  which  science  begins  to  display  its  charms.  Should 
nothing  impede  its  progress,  America  will  soon  shine  as  a star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  firmament  of  literature.  But  such 
an  animating  prospect  vanishes,  when  we  aie  involved  in  the 
din  of  war,  and  affrighted  by  the  groans  of  slaughter.  What 
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can  we  expect  but  ignorance,  superstition  and  l)arbarity?  What 
must  become  of  tlie  administration  of  justice,  the  only  support 
of  a regular  society?  Under  the  restraint  of  what  laws  should 
we  be  laid,  but  the  wild  propensions  of  our  own  breasts?  In- 
stead of  civility  and  politeness,  what  could  we  expect  but  a rude 
set  of  barbarians,  accosting  and  accosted  in  the  same  friglitful 
unpolished  strain  ? Every  man’s  strength  must  be  his  own  de- 
fence, and  when  that  fails,  malice  and  rage  will  devour  the  mis- 
erable victims.  These  are  consequences  naturally  resulting, 
even  upon  a presumption  that  we  could  resist  our  mother  coun- 
try with  success.  But  this  supposition  is  wild  and  chimerical, 
and  by  no  means  to  be  admitted. 

From  England  we  hav£  received  our  existence,  and  to  her 
are  we  indebted  for  protection.  Were  it  not  for  her  fostering 
wings,  how  easily  should  we  be  destroyed  by  an  invading  foe  I 
We  are  not  yet  arrived  to  maturity.  We  are  infants  and  stand 
in  the  greatest  necessity  of  dandling  on  the  knees  of  an  indul- 
gent parent.  How  could  we  confront  with  Gallic  rage,  Span- 
ish cruelty,  Italic  inquisition?  But  what  is  most  astonishing, 
and  big  with  horror,  we  talk  of  resisting  Great  Britain  ! A 
thought  the  most  ridiculous  that  ever  entered  the  mind  of 
mortals.  One  paw  of  the  British  Parliament,  as  says  my  Lord 
Chatham,  would  crush  America  to  atoms.  Where  are  our 
fortifications?  Where  is  our  navy?  Where  are  our  regular 
disciplined  troops  ? Where  is  our  wealth  to  support  a standing 
army?  In  short,  have  we  one  implement  of  war?  O America  ! 
couldst  thou  hear  the  roaring  thunder  of  that  nation  which  made 
Europe  tremble  and  recoil  for  anguish,  the  most  inconsiderable 
nation  of  which  as  far  exceeds  thee  in  strength,  as  yon  glorious 
luminary  does  the  least  satelite  of  Jupiter  in  splendor — Couldst 
thou  see  the  red  lightnings  flash  and  the  awful  conflagration, 
where  then  would  be  thy  thoughts  of  independence?  Keturn, 
oh  return,  to  thy  senses  and  to  thy  manufactures  ! Shouldst 
thou  lift  a rebellious  hand,  blood  would  run  down  thy  streets 
as  a stream,  and  death  in  every  dreary  form,  would  stalk 
through  the  land.  Who  can  bear  the  prospect?  Who  can 
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behold  tlie  dying  pangs  of*  America?  Stabbed  in  every  vein, 
wrenched  witli  inexpressible  torture,  sinking  into  oblivion. 

Orponex'I'. 

To  appear  an  advocate  for  injured  truth,  to  assert  and 
vindicate  the  rights  of  mankind,  when  trampled  on  and  violated 
in  the  most  audacious  and  wicked  manner,  by  men  destitute  of 
the  common  feelings  of  humanitv,  is  an  engagement  worthy 
the  gentleman,  the  scholar,  and  the  Christian.  Actuated,  T 
trust,  by  this  generous,  disinterested  principle,  J solicit  your 
attention  and  candor  for  a few  moments,  while  I assert  and  by 
cogent  arguments  demonstrate  “That  British  America  under 
her  present  circumstances  can  consistent  ^vith  good  policy 
affect  to  become  an  independent  state.” 

I am  not  insensible,  gentlemen,  of  the  disadvantage 
under  which  I labor,  in  the  present  controversy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  goodness  of  my  cause,  for  it  is  no  secret  to  the  wise 
observers  of  human  nature,  that  men  in  their  present  state, 
however  upright  in  their  intentions,  are  subject  to  strange  pre- 
possessions, so  that  when  one  side  of  a question  is  presented  to 
their  view,  and  supported  by  the  appearance  of  argument,  they 
yield  their  assent  without  due  examination  of  the  contrary 
opinion.  It  is  this  precipitancy  in  the  forming  of  judgments, 
that  has  enslaved  the  world  with  error,  and  dragged  on  the 
generality  of  mankind  from  age  to  age  in  ignorance ; — for 
whe’n  the  mind  is  settled  in  an  opinion,  however  ill  grounded, 
, it  is  no  easy  matter  to  relinquish  it,  and  that  because  it  carries 
in  it  an  impeachment  of  the  understanding,  at  which  the  mind 
of  man  greatly  revolts. 

From  the  constitution  of  human  nature  you  see  the  great 
advantage  of  which  my  antagonist  has  availed  himself,  by  being- 
put  first  in  the  cause  ; neither  should  I think  any  strange  thing 
had  happened,  if  I should  have  none  but  the  philosophic  and 
more  sensible  part  of  my  audience  in  favor  of  my  opinion  ; and 
these  without  vanity  I confide,  will  keep  me  in  countenance. 
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while  I unravel  and  show  the  absurdity  of  his  sophistical 
reasoning. 

Therefore  I proceed  to  an  examination  of  his  thesis — and 
1 am  willing  my  reasonings  should  be  tried  by  the  rules  of  sound 
argumentation.  Attending  to  his  introduction,  I was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  many  pretty  things  said  in  the  praise  of  patriot- 
ism, a virtue  which  can  never  be  too  much  celebrated,  or  too 
heartily  recommended,  and  which  is  deservedly  deemed  the  bul- 
wark of  society.  However,  I could  not  but  be  surprised  to 
find  him  prefacing  a discourse  of  that  kind,  with  a labored  pan- 
egyric on  a virtue,  which  his  whole  chain  of  reasoning  tended 
totally  to  eradicate,  and  which  forced  upon  me  the  droll  conyeit 
of  a celebrated  ancient,  in  the  introduction  to  his  “Art  of  Poe- 
try,” “of  joining  a mare’s  neck  to  a human  head.”  Upon  his 
principles,  one  would  have  expected  him  rather  to  have  dis- 
played his  rhetoric  in  preaching  uj)  the  salutary  doctrine  of  non- 
resistance,  and  positive  obedience,  and  to  have  endeavored  to 
})ersuade  us  that  the  Americans  were  like  other  beasts  of  bur- 
den, formed  for  the  use  of,  and  obliged  to  be  obsequious  to, 
their  European  masters.  But  this  introduction  he  intended 
as  a lure,  effectually  to  captivate  the  audience,  that  they  might 
readily  swallow  the  gilded  pills  which  he  had  })repared  for  them 
afterwards.  In  short,  he  seems  to  have  studied  Granvillian 
politics,  and  adopted  the  maxims  in  present  vogue  with  British 
ministers.  This  surely  will  not  be  deemed  speaking  reproach- 
fully of  his  education.  However  this  artifice  is  quite  transpar- 
ent, and  can  answer  no  valuable  purpose  in  gaining  his  point 
with  you,  gentlemen,  who  weigh  arguments,  and  can  be  satis- 
fied with  nothing  short  of  evidence. 

I may  therefore  proceed  next  to  the  stating  of  the  question, 
with  which T have  as  little  cause  to  be  displeasd,  upon  the  whole, 
as  with  his  introduction.  He  has  indeed  said  the  reverse  of 
what  I am  about  to  prove,  and  together  with  it  many  agreeable 
things  in  a very  agreeable  manner  ; but  as  little  to  his  purpose, 
as  his  eccomiums  on  patriotism.  He  tells  us  that  the  late  taxa- 
tions first  suggested  the  thought  of  independence  to  the  Ameri- 
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cans.  That  the  Americans  have  in  a glorious  manner  defended 
their  riglits,  purchased  immortality,  etc.,  etc.,  all  which  I 
consider  as  making  nothing  to  his  pur})ose,  but  weakening  in  ' 
lact  what  he  had  before  asserted.  l>ut  if  he  lias  produced 
anything  that  may  merit  the  appellation  of  arguments  in  this 
case,  I imagine  it  must  be  the  following  : — ‘‘That  a fixed  doom 
is  the  only  just  foundation  of  despair,  and  that  this  is  not  the 
case  with  America.” — “That  an  inviolable  attachment  to  our 
duty,  and  incessant  remonstrances  to  the  throne,  will  give  us 
redress  from  all  our  present  grievances.” — “That  we  can  cease 
to  use  British  manufactures,  and  compel  Britain  to  a compli- 
ance.”— “That  we  reap  great  advantages  from  her,  and  are 
indebted  to  her  for  protection.” — “That  it  would  be  our  ruin,  if 
it  was  in  our  power,  to  break  her  connections.”  And  lastly  : 
“That  an  attempt  to  resist  her  would  be  to  the  last  degree  chi- 
merical and  fi  antic,  and  in  which  we  cannot  possibly  succeed.” 
These  I think  contain  everything  in  tlie  performance  that  can  be 
imagined  argumentative . 

As  to  the  first,  “That  a fixed  doom  is  the  only  just  foun- 
dation of  despair,  and  that  this  is  not  yet  our  case.”  I would 
beg  leave  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  ideas  he  has  connected  with 
the  words  “fixed  doom?”  The  British  Parliament  have  more 
than  once  asserted  in  the  strongest  terms,  their  jurisdiction  over 
the  colonies  in  the  affair  of  taxation  ; and  have  given  us  the 
most  convincing  proofs  that  they  were  in  earnest,  by  enact- 
ing those  execrable  laws  relative  to  stamps,  paper,  glass,  etc. 
The  ministry  have  put  these  laws  into  execution,  in  their  utmost 
rigor,  when  it  was  in  their  power.  They  have  sent  ships  of 
war,  and  no  inconsiderable  armament,  to  enforce  obedience, 
which  have  disturbed  our  peaceful  trade,  almost  beggared  the 
greater  part  of  our  merchants,  drained  our  country  of  cash, 
and  subjected  this  vast  continent  to  the  cruel  illiberal  insults  of 
a few  imperious  crown  officers  whose  tender  mercies  are  cruelty. 
The  king  lias  apjuoved  the  conduct  of  his  Parliament  and  min- 
istry, and  thanked  them  publicly  for  their  signal  services  ; and 
all  this  with  our  most  dutiful  remonstrances  and  prayers  in  his 
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ear.  Nay,  the  last  intelligence  from  England  to  be  relied  on, 
informs  us  that  the  Parliament  will  never  give  up  their  rights  of 
taxation,  that  is,  their  right  of  enslaving  their  fellow  subjects 
in  America.  And  yet  our  “doom  is  not  fixed  I”  But  if  it  is 
not,  we  need  never  for  the  future  dread  slavery  or  tyrany,  from 
any  quarter.  But  he  says,  “AYe  must  remonstrate^  and  inces- 
santly j)etition  the  throne  for  redress.”  What  in  this  respect 
could  have  been  done  that  we  have  left  undone?  Our  prayers 
have  not  only  been  repeated,  but  have  breathed  the  spirit  of  loy- 
alty and  affection  to  his  Majesty  and  goverment.  They  have 
been  the  united  voice  of  millions  of  distressed,  injured,  inno- 
cent people.  But  what  have  they  availed  us?  Nay,  have  we 
not  been  severely  punished  for  praying?  And  that  too,  when 
our  prayers  have  not  only  been  materially  but  formally  good. 
After  all  this,  what  has  reason  to  ho])e  for,  from  this  quarter? 
Nothing.  Surely  we  are  hopeless,  degenerate  slaves.  And 
nothing  remains  but  that  we  avail  ourselves  of  those  advan- 
tages with  which  nature  has  furnished  us,  and  boldly  vindicate 
our  liberty,  or  lose  our  lives  in  the  glorious  cause.  But  he  has 
hinted  at  a method  of  compelling  Great  Britain  into  an  compli- 
ance, by  stopping  all  importation,  and  living  as  much  as  possi- 
ble independent  of  tliem.  So  after  all  his  noise  and  parade,  we 
are  happily  agreed,  and  are  pleading  for  precisely  the  same 
thing;  for  I have  not  intimated,  nor  indeed  conceived,  the 
least  desire  of  shedding  their  blood,  or  of  hazarding  the  shed- 
ding of  ours.  Far  be  it  from  me,  or  any  of  the  advocates  of 
my  cause,  to  desire  this  of  even  the  first  cruel  projectors,  or 
the  malicious  executors,  of  those  infernal  plans.  AA^e  choose 
to  leave  them  to  meet  their  deserts  at  the  hand  of  Him  who 
hears,  and  who  will  redress  the  groans  of  the  op})ressed. 

The  next  thing  he  has  urged  has  the  greatest  appearance 
of  argument  of  anything  liitherto  mentioned,  and  is,  “That  we 
are  imdebted  to  her  for  protection ; that  we  have  received 
innumerable  favors  from  her,  and  cannot  possibly  subsist  with- 
out her.”  If  all  tliis  was  fact^  I should  think  it  worthy  a 
serious  consideration  ; but  I imagine  it  is  much  easier  to  assert 
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tlian  to  prove.  What  child  in  Xew  England  does  not  know, 
that  about  a century  and  a half  ago,  our  venerable  ancestors, 
persecuted  for  religion  in  their  native  land,  tied  for  refuge  to' 
the  more  hospitable  wilds  of  Aine.dca  : and  unassisted,  unsup- 
ported by  Britain,  felt  by  turns  the  extremities  of  hunger,  cold, 
and  Indian  barbarity,  until  by  their  valor,  and  the  kind  inter- 
position of  heaven,  they  settled  themselves  in  a peaceful  habita- 
tion in  this  new  found  world.  An  inheritance  which  they 
bequeathed  to  their  posterity,  they  to  us,  and  we  shall  again 
transmit  to  ours,  if  we  are  but  followers  of  them,  who  arc 
translated  to  a better  country.  How  little  protection  Old 
England  afforded  to,  and  with  what  almost  entire  neglect  she 
treated  those  infant  plantations,  the  annals  of  Xew  England 
sufficiently  prove  ; until  she  found  that  by  affording  us  })rotec- 
tion,  she  could  be  amply  repaid.  This  she  rationally  expected, 
and  has  long  since  found  verified,  by  the  amazing  increase  of 
her  trade.  It  may  without  an  hyperbole  be  asserted,  that  it  is 
in  a great  measure  owing  to  America,  that  the  British  navy 
rides  mistress  of  the  main,  which,  before  the  plantation  of  these 
colonies  was  not  only  inconsiderable,  but  despicable  in  the  eye^ 
of  Europe.  And  had  they  failed  here,  the  prospect  of  having 
millions  of  faithfVd  slaves  in  America  to  fill  their  coffers  with 
treasure,  might  justly  be  esteemed  an  ample  compensation  for 
their  assistance.  And  this  from  her  late  conduct,  if  Britons 
are  uniform,  seems  to  have  been  in  her  view. 

That  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on  England  for  exist- 
ence has  never  yet  been  sufficiently  }>roved  to  me  ; for  if  a few 
thousands,  who  first  planted  this  country,  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  heaven,  coidd  sustain  all  the  fierce  attacks  of 
unnumbered  tribes  of  barbarians,  instigated  and  aided  by  the 
power  of  France,  what  may  not  the  vastly  augmented  numbers 
of  its  present  inhabitants  be  supposed  able  to  achieve?  As  to 
any  injury  which  our  trade  could  receive  by  this  measure,  it 
would  be  inqiossible,  we  need  not  fear  being  worsted.  Should 
Britain  shut  her  ])oi-ts  against  us,  it  does  not  follow  that  Hol- 
land, France,  Spain  and  Portugal  would.  On  the  contrary. 
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they  would  welcome  us  as  their  customers,  and  allow  us  to  make 
the  advantages  of  our  markets,  of  which  we  are  now  totally 
deprived.  And  who  would  not  rather  feed  at  a stranger’s  than 
a mother’s  table,  provided  they  could  find  better  fare  and  kinder 
treatment  ? 

Now  the  last  of  all,  the  most  formidable  argument,  comes 
thundering  in  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  cries  of  slaughter,  and 
all  the  dire  images  that  a poetic  imagination  can  portray.  But 
however  noisy  and  terrific,  I will  venture  near  and  give  it  a 
candid  examination.  It  is  this  : — If  independent  of  foreign  aid, 
we  could  resist  Great  Britain  with  success,  this  our  success 
would  prove  our  certain  ruin  ; our  trading  towns  would  be  laid 
in  ashes  by  one  volley  from  a British  squadron  ; we  should  be 
utterly  impoverished  by  maintaining  a large  standing  army ; 
our  hands  would  be  taken  from  the  tillage  of  land ; and  we 
should  be  driven  baek  into  the  wilderness  to  seek  shelter, 
obliged  to  relinquish  all  literary  pursuits,  with  many  more  con- 
ceits too  chimerical  to  mention.  What  I have  already  said, 
sufficiently  confutes  the  most  forcible  part  of  this  argument. 
None,  however,  will  deny,  but  that  our  seaport  towns  may  with 
ease  be  reduced  by  the  British  navy  ; and  let  them  be  destroyed 
if  they  can  find  their  aceount  in  it.  Nay,  I could  with  pleasure 
behold  the  scene,  rather  than  see  them  stand  as  the  dear  pur- 
chase of  American  freedom.  As  to  a standing  army,  all  Amer- 
ica would  compose  it.  Like  the  first  founders  of  Rome,  we 
should  all  be  soldiers,  and  if  this  would  not  suffice  to  guard  us 
against  our  foes,  the  sons  of  liberty  from  Britain’s  isle,  nay 
Corsica’s  would  come  in  rafts  across  the  wide  Atlantic  to  our 
aid ; for  thousands  there  are  now  convinced  that  Ameriea  is 
the  only  spot  on  this  globe  that  can  with  propriety  be  called 
free. 

The  objection  against  the  tillage  of  the  earth  for  subsist- 
ence seems  to  militate  directly  against  the  wisdom  of  the  Cre- 
ator, who  planted  a garden  for  innocent  man,  ordered  him  to 
dress  it,  and  subsist  on  the  fruits  thereof.  And  wise  and  virtu- 
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ous  men  in  all  ages,  have  been  lavish  in  their  praises  of  this 
kind  of  life  ; and  that  with  reason,  for  its  simplicity,  and  free- 
dom from  temptations  to  vice.  Amidst  his  vagaries  and  zeal 
for  tyranny  he  would  feign  persuade  us  that  it  is  the  proper 
nursing  of  literature,  the  very  reverse  of  which  is  abundantly 
evident  from  reason  and  fact. 

Thus  have  I followed  my  antagonist  through  his  labored 
performance,  weighed  it  in  the  balance,  and  found  it  wanting. 
And  now,  my  countrymen,  let  me,  as  a friend  to  American  Lib- 
erty, stand  forth  and  exhort  you  to  be  fast  and  immovable  in  de- 
fence of  your  rights.  Let  not  the  menaces  of  a British  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  least  affright,  nor  their  fair  promises  deceive  you, 
into  any  base  compliances.  'Latet  cinguis  in  herha.  Their 
evident  design  is  to  make  us  slaves.  They  are  wresting  our 
money  from  us  without  our  consent.  Do  not  be  charmed  by 
the  fascinating  sounds,  Parent-State,  Mother-Country,  Indul- 
gent-Parent, etc.  You  are  convinced  that  these  are  mere 
words,  of  course,  without  ideas,  and  might  as  well  be  adopted 
by  Normandy,  Saxony,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  as  by  Britain, 
when  they  are  used  to  reconcile  us  to  slavery,  for  none  will  deny 
that  we  derive  our  pedigree  from  them. 

Their  menaces  might  terrify  and  subjugate  servile,  timid 
Asiatics,  who  peaceably  j^rostrate  their  necks  to  be  trampled  on 
by  every  bold  usurper.  But  my  auditors,  you  have  not  so 
learned  the  principles  of  liberty.  You  know  liberty  is  our  birth- 
right, and  if  this  is  taken  away,  we  may  in  part  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Micah,  ‘‘What  have  we  more?”  Besides,  how  unrea- 
sonable is  it,  that  this  wide  extended  continent,  formed  by 
nature  for  a kingdom  of  its  own,  should  pay  homage  to  the 
diminutive  island  of  Britain,  but  a mere  speck  upon  this  huge 
globe?  I have,  as  before  observed,  no  aversion  to  a friendly 
alliance,  a close  union  with  Britain,  provided  we  could  enjoy 
that  liberty  wherewith  God  has  made  us  free.  But  to  pur- 
chase their  friendship  at  so  dear  a rate  as  owning  them  our  mas- 
ter, is  worse  than  madness ; it  is  patricide.  How  could  we 
answer  it  to  the  manes  of  our  ancestors,  should  those  venei*able 
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shades  meet,  accost,  and  call  ns  to  an  account  for  such  conduct? 
How  can  we  answer  it  to  posterity,  who  must  drag  out  a pain- 
ful life  in  slavery?  Nay,  how  shall  we  answer  it  to  ourselves, 
when  the  galling  yoke  of  slavery  bears  heavy  on  our  necks  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  view  tlie  liberty,  the  transporting  lib- 
erty of  America.  View  millions  basking  in  its  beams,  and 
gratefully  acknowledging  their  obligations  to  the  venerable 
names  that  now  stand  as  pillars  to  support  our  rights.  View 
America,  the  largest  and  happiest  empire  on  earth,  the  land  of 
liberty,  the  seat  of  science,  the  refuge  of  religion.  But  my 
point  is  gained ; your  countenances  indicate  the  patriotic  feel- 
ings of  your  breasts,  and  with  one  voice  you  declare  that  Amer- 
ica SHALL  BE  FREE. 


Kespondent. 

Liberty,  Sirs,  is  the  fair  ofispring  of  heaven,  the  inestima- 
ble property  of  man.  And  that  inconsiderate  wretch  who  can 
calmly  resign  it  to  a tyrant’s  lust,  must  be  lost  to  the  genuine 
feelings  of  liumanity,  and  deserves  to  be  stained  with  the  black- 
est infamy.  For  tyranny  is  naturally  brutal,  untamed  by  rea- 
son, unawed  by  religion.  It  proceeds  from  the  foul  embraces 
of  pride  and  cruelty,  and  from  them  received  its  commission  to 
spread  devastation  and  liavoc  wherever  Jiumaii  nature  can  be 
found.  I see  the  infernal  monster  skulking  at  a distance ; 
but  with  horror  let  me  say  it,  under  the  specious  garb  of  liberty, 
cloaking  its  execrable  designs  with  the  soothing  epithets  of  good 
policy.  For  in  that  fatal  hour  when  North  America  affects  in- 
dependence, she  will  inevitably  involve  herself  in  the  worst  of  slav- 
ery. This  is  not  the  wild  conjecture  of  a distempered  brain, 
not  the  brat  of  cowardice,  but  the  result  of  mature  deliberation. 
And  notwithstanding  the  many  objections  advanced  by  my 
antagonist,  to  my  former  cogent  arguments,  I am  still  convinced 
that  good  policy  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  loudly  proclaims 
the  absolute  necessity  of  an  indissoluble  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies.  Let  us  then,  for  a moment,  suppress 
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the  premature  aiFectation  of  independence,  wliilst  we  examine  a 
little  farther  the  chimerical  basis  on  which  it  is  founded. 

As  to  onr  “doom  lieing  fixed,”  it  is  impossible  for  tlie  Brit- 
ish Parliment  to  make  ns  “hopeless,  desperate  slaves,”  by  im- 
posing duties  on  a number  of  their  own  artieles,  wliieli  v'e  are 
under  no  absnlnte  obligation  to  pnrcliase  ; — for,  as  I before  ob- 
served, we  can  either  mannfactnre  these  restricted  articles  in 
onr  own  country,  or  dispense  Avith  the  use  of  tliem.  This  argu- 
ment, hoAvever,  my  opponent  has  not  attempted  to  ansAver,  for 
it  is  indeed  impossible.  Tlierefore  Avhat  has  been  observed  Avith 
regard  to  America’s  doom,  and  the  determinations  of  the  Par- 
liament is  nothing  at  all  to  the  purpose.  But  supposing  they 
were  determined  to  enslave  us,  shall  Ave  precipitate  ourselves 
into  certain  destruction  in  order  to  avoid  an  imaginary  incon- 
venience? This  is  madness.  It  is  Avorse — it  is  suicide  ! 

But  we  are  informed  by  my  antagonist,  that  lie  has  no  desire 
of  shedding  European  blood,  or  of  hazarding  the  shedding  of 
ours.  And  truly  Ave  belieA^e  him.  HoAvever,  this  is  giving  up 
the  question  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And  indeed  he  ex- 
pressly asserts  “that  after  all  his  noise  and  parade,  he  and  I are 
pleading  for  precisely  the  same  tiling.”  Now  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  why  has  he  rallied  all  his  artillery  to  confound  me,  if 
possible,  for  embracing  his  sentiments?  I should  imagine  that 
persons  “actuated  by  such  generous,  disinterested  principles,” 
as  he  tells  us  he  is,  would  be  fond  of  others  vindicating  the  truth 
as  well  as  themselves.  But  anon  we  hear  him  talking  in  quite  a 
different  strain,  breathing  the  spirit  of  ingratitude,  declaring 
that  we  have  received  scarce  any  advantage  from  Great  Britain  ; 
— which  is  egregiously  repugnant  to  known  facts,  and  those,  too, 
the  most  incontestable. 

Let  us  view  North  America  from  her  first  settlement  down 
to  the  present  time,  and  we  shall  find  Great  Britain  continually 
aflPording  her  assistance.  Permitted  and  encouraged  by  lier  it 
was  planted  by  her  own  sons.  Guarded  by  her  powerful  arms 
France  has  endeavored  in  vain  to  encroach  upon  her  property 
and  freedom.  Had  we  been  totally  neglected,  as  this  gentle- 
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man  would  insinuate,  by  the  I^ritish  court,  what  must  have 
been  our  melancholy  fate,  when  exposed,  weak  and  defenceless 
in  ourselves,  to  the  inveterate  rage  of  our  malignant  foes?  Is 
it  not  conspicuous  to  all,  that  the  dim  traces  of  our  existence 
would  have  proclaimed  our  wretchedness  ? Besides  we  have 
not  only  been  defended  against  the  attempts  of  our  enemy  to 
deprive  us  of  our  habitation,  but  enabled,  by  the  commanding 
awe  of  British  protection , to  maintain  a valuable  and  extensive 
commerce.  How  inconsistent,  therefore,  is  my  antagonist  to 
assert,  that  our  “trade  woidd  receive  no  possible  detriment,” 
wliile  he  fully  acknowledges  that  our  principal  trading  towns 
would  be  utterly  laid  to  the  ground,  at  sight  of  a British 
squadron.  If  our  seaports  were  wrested  from  us,  what  method 
could  be  devised  for  the  continuation  of  commerce  ? Oh  ! says 
this  patron  of  liberty,  “the  ports  of  Holland,  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal  would  be  open  to  our  reception.”  Yes,  but  where 
shall  we  find  harbors  of  egress  and  ingress  ? Why  truly  we 
must  betake  ourselves  to  aerial  navigation,  build  ships  specifi- 
cally lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  and  soar  above  the  reach  of 
British  cannon.  A fine  conceit  indeed  ; for  which  one  might 
rationally  imagine  he  was  indebted  to  the  occult  science  of 
witchcraft. 

“Thunder,  lightning,  conflagration  and  dire  alarms”  start 
up  in  view  and  fill  my  opponent  with  terror.  I protest  by 
those  British  heroes,  those  invincible  warriors,  who  have  so 
often  drawn  their  swords  in  defence  of  justice,  that  he  is  not 
affrighted  without  a cause.  After  all  his  incentives  to  rebellion, 
he  has  eome  at  length  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  North  Amer- 
ica must  compose  a standing  army,  men,  women,  and  children, 
without  exception;  and  upon  his  own  principles,  cut  off  from 
commerce  “we  must  depend  entirely  on  the  cultivation  of  land 
for  subsistence,”  and  that  too,  without  hands  to  till  it. 

Having  therefore,  my  indulgent  auditors,  examined  the 
principal  objections  exhibited  against  my  former  arguments,  and 
found  nothing  in  them  of  real  weight,  what  remains  but  that  I 
entreat  you  to  strain  every  nerve  to  perpetuate  that  union,  which 
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is  not  only  tlie  cement  of  interest,  and  a never  failimi  source  of 

O 

commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  but  the 
A’ery  bulwark  of  the  protestaut  religion.  A union  on  which 
depends  the  fate  of  millions.  Of  millions  did  I say  ? The  fate 
of  Europe  depends  upon  it.  I beseech  you,  my  dear  country- 
men, I conjure  you,  as  you  regard  your  own  private  interest, 
as  you  value  the  prosperity  of  your  country,  as  you  esteem  the 
happiness  of  posterity  as  you  prize  the  blessings  of  liberty,  as 
you  are  concerned  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  the  cause  of 
God,  banish  the  fatal  thought  of  affecting  to  become  an  inde- 
pendent  state  ! Adopt  and  prosecute  such  measures,  and  in 
such  manner,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  determine  whether 
an  American’s  character  is  most  distinguishable  for  loyalty  to 
his  sovereign,  duty  to  his  mother  country,  love  of  freedom,  or 
affection  for  his  native  soil. 
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But  little  information  has  been  gathered  in  regard  to  the 
vessels  of  “His  Majesty’s  Navy,”  that  were  stationed  in  the 
waters  of  Rhode  Island  during  the  years  preceding  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  names  of  some  of  the  vessels  are  known  to  us,  and 
we  have  a o;eneral  knowledge  of  the  high-handed  acts  of  their 
commanders — ^of  the  cutter  St.  John,  the  ship  Maidstone,  the 
schooner  Gaspee,  and  the  sloop  Liberty ; and,  later,  of  the 
exacting  demands  of  Wallace,  of  the  Rose,  and  Ayscough,  of 
the  Swan  ; but  there  is  yet  much  to  be  learned  in  relation  to 
these  and  other  vessels  that  were  stationed  here — their  size,  their 
armament,  the  number  of  men  they  carried,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  victualed.  For  years  the  people  bore  with 
them,  but  there  came  a time  when  the  feelings  of  the  inliabitants 
were  so  embittered,  by  frequent  acts  of  injustice  and  high 
handed  measures,  that  they  utterly  refused  to  provide  anything 
further  for  their  sustenance,  and  it  was  not  till  they  themselves 
were  nearly  reduced  to  the  point  of  starvation,  and  were  threat- 
ened by  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  that  they  were  willing  to  listen 
to  a compromise.  In  1775  no  vessel  could  enter  Narragansett 
Bay  without  being  robbed  of  her  stores  and  cargo  ; and  every 
farm  on  the  sea-board  was  stripped  of  its  flocks  and  herds,  by 
the  boats  that  scoured  the  shores  for  this  purpose.^  It  was, 

(l)The  following  extracts,  from  two  letters,  written  by  William  Vernon, 
illustrate  the  text.  William  Vernon  was,  in  1777,  elected  by  Congress 
a member  of  the  Eastern  Navy  Board,  established  at  Boston,  and  was  its 
presiding  officer,  from 'its  organization  to  its  dissolution. 

Newport,  Aug't  23,  1775. 

George  Haley,  Esq.,  London.  vSir  : *****  -ppe  Venus, 

Othello  and  Hampden  are  all  safely  arrived  at  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica. 
The  oppession  of  the  British  Parliament,  or  rather  of  the  Ministry  is  felt 
in  every  port  of  America,  truly  felt  in  North  America,  by  some  Individ- 
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tlierefore,  an  act  of  necessity,  one  of  self  preservation,  that  led 
the  inhabitants,  at  that  time,  to  furnish  such  articles  as  they  had 
previously  supplied,  and  for  which  there  was  a constant  demand. 
To  save  the  town  from  bombardment,  permission  was  granted 
by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Aewport,  to  feed 
the  enemy ; they  appointing  some  one  person  for  this  purpose, 
and  the  ships  agreeing,  in  turn,  to  permit  the  coasting  vessels, 
engaged  in  bringing  in  provisions,  to  come  and  go  without  in- 
terruption. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a vessel  of  war,  otlier  than 
a privateer,  in  the  waters  of  Rhode  Island  prior  to  17G4  and 
1765.  At  that  time  the  growino' discontent  was  becomino'  more 

O O 

and  more  marked,  owing  to  the  determined  efforts  of  the  Crown 
to  enforce  the  stamp  act ; and  to  support  the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms, in  their  effort  to  collect  the  revenue,  a number  of  vessels, 
under  Lord  Colville,  Rear  Admiral  of  the  white,  &c.,  were  sent 
here.  These  were  the  ships  Squirrel  and  Maidstone,  and  the 

uals  sensibly  so,  indeed  Tools  of  Government,  of  the  Navy,  especially,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  many  of  them  are  most  glaringly  partial  in  doing  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  Duty ; by  taking  possession  of  those  persons’ 
Vessels  with  whom  they  are  not  intimately  or  somehow  connected,  other 
Persons’  property  they  seize  and  send  to  Boston  coming  from  any  part 
of  the  World.  Our  Brig  Royal  Charlotte,  John  Knowles,  Master,  from 
Jamaica,  loaded  with  Rum  and  Sugar,  Cap’n  Wallace,  of  his  Majesty’s 
Ship  Rose,  on  the  19’th  .June,  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  notwithstanding 
the  condition  of  the  Port  Bill,  and  of  any  Ports  being  free  and  open,  is 
that  they  continued  their  Trade  to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Islands 
in  the  West  Indies,  yet  we  say  in  direct  violation  of  the  Act,  he  sent  our 
Vessel  and  Cargo  to  Boston,  where  she  now  remains  in  possession  of 
Admiral  Greaves,  Illgally  held,  to  our  prejudice,  upwards  of  £2000  ster- 
ling. Whereas  between  the  19’th  of  June  and  this  Date,  the  saicf  Wal- 
lace hath  released  and  given  up  above  Ten  Sail  of  Vessels  from  Hispan- 
iola and  other  Ports,  loaded  with  Molasses,  Sugar,  Coffee,  Wine  &c.  &c. 
This  partial  conduct  of  Cap’n  Wallace  we  can  not  account  for,  certainly 
we  must  recover  adequate  Damages  of  him,  if  all  Law  and  Justice  is 
not  abrogated  with  you,  for  which  purpose,  we  have  made  a legal  protest, 
and  perhaps  may  be  the  subject  of  Litigation  in  your  Courts  of  Law. 
* Depredations  committed  by  this  petty  Tyrant  upon 

our  Trade  and  the  defenceless  Town  of  Newport  is  shocking  to  human 
Nature,  he  is  a savage  beyond  belief  and  description  ; you  know  we  have 
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cutter  St.  John.  Tlie  Squirrel  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Richard  Smith,  the  Maidstone  by  Captain  Antrobus,  and  the 
St.  John  by  Captain  Hill.  The  presence  of  tliese  vessels,  under 
the  circumstances,  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  people,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  helped  to  strengthen  a feeling  of  opposition, 
which  was  heightened  by  the  injudicious  acts  of  their  com- 
manders. It  is  a matter  of  history  that  their  officers  frequently 
went  beyond  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  and  this  finally  led 
the  exasperated  people  to  measures  that  were  clearly  acts  of 
insubordination.  The  schooner  St.  John  had  the  guns  of  Fort 
George  turned  upon  her,  the  sloop  Liberty  was  burnt  by  an 
excited  crowd  of  sea-faring  men,  and  a boat  of  the  Maidstone 
was  wrested  from  the  crew,  and  openly  burnt  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Newport. 

From  the  time  that  the  Squirrel  was  sent  here,  in  the 
autumn  of  1763,  up  to  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  there 
was  seldom  a day  when  there  was  not  one  or  more  vessels  of 


three  other  Vessels  at  Jamaica  that  it’s  probable  will  fall  into  his  hands, 
as  we  daily  expect  them.  We  do  not  expect  any  favour,  as  we  have  no 
'connection  with  Scotch  Men,  whose  influence  intirely  governs  him,  and 
whose  principals  are  notoriously  abhorrent  to  the  present  Family,  at  least 
those  who  reside  with  us  are  peculiarly  so.  * * * * * 

Y’r  H’ble  Serv’ts 

S.  & W.  VERNON. 

Newpokt,  February  22,  1776, 

Mr.  Josiah  Hewes,  at  Pliiladelphia, 

' Sir  : 

*****  You  will  not  be  surprized, 
when  I tell  you,  that  last  Sunday,  Wallace,  the  Infernal  Pirate,  sent  the 
Bomb  Brig’te  and  Three  Arm’d  Cutters  into  the  Harbour,  and  after 
stripping  the  Brig’te  Venus,  which  lay  aground  just  within  the  Lime 
Rocks,  of  Sails,  Colles,  Anchors,  Cordage  and  Yard,  Topmasts,  in  one 
word  everything,  and  then  set  Fire  to  her,  which  burnt  to  the  water’s 
edge — this  was  a fine  Vessel  of  about  170  tons — Good  God,  where  is  our 
American  Navy? 

I am.  Dear  Sir, 

Y’r  H’mble  Serv’t, 

WM.  VERNON. 
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war  on  this  station.  How  these  v essels  were  victnaled  I have 
now  the  means  of  stating.  When  ships  were  sent  to  America, 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  regular  supplies  of  provision  tor  - 
'them  while  on  the  coast.  To  this  end  a contract  was  made  with 
some  party,  who  was  known  as  the  Victualing  Agent,  and  who 
had  his  assistants  in  the  (Vlonies — one  (general)  in  Boston, 
one  in  Halifax,  one  in  Newport,  and  one  in  Charleston.  The 
victualing  agent,  at  the  time  of  which  I am  writing,  was  Sir 
Alexander  Grant,  wlio  soon  after  retired  from  tlie  office,  and 
the  appointment  was  then  given  to  Ids  son,  Robert  Grant. 
There  were  two  contracts,  which  Avere  rencAved  from  time  to 
time  ; the  one  knoAvn  as  the  “beef  contract,”  and  the  other  Avas 
for  general  ship  stores  ; and  the  better  to  understand  the  nature 
of  these  obligations,  I give  copies  of  tAvo  that  are  in  a perfect 
state  of  preservation  : 

“Contracted  and  Agreed,  this  sixth  day  of  July,  VITZ, 
Avith  the  Commissioners  for  victualing  his  Majesty’s  navy,  for 
and  on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  by  me,  Robert  Grant,  of  Lon- 
don, merch’t  : and  I do  hereby  oblige  myself  timely  and  season- 
ably to  furnish  all  such  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels,  as 
shall  come  to  Neto  England,  and  be  in  Avant  of  provisions,  A\dth 
good  Avholesome  sea  victuals,  tit  in  all  respects  for  the  service  of 
his  Majesty’s  navy,  at  and  after  the  following  rates  and  prices 
sterling,  viz. : 

“Bread,  at  sixteen  shillings  per  hundred  Aveight. 

“Beer  ; at  thirty-seven  shillings  and  sixpence  per  tun  of 
two  hundred,  and  sixteen  gallons  of  beer  measure  : or,  if  more  is 
demanded,  tifteen  gallons  of  rum  of  merchantable  proof  are  to 
be  furnished  in  lieu  of  and  the  same  price  as  one  tun  of  beer. 

“ Beef  ; at  eight  pence  per  piece  of  four  pounds. 

“ Pork  ; at  six  pence  per  piece  of  tAvo  pounds. 

“ Pease  ; at  3s.  per  bushel. 

“ Oataieal  ; well  and  sufficiently  bolted  at  3s.  per  bushel. 

“Butter  ; at  6^d.  per  lb. 

“ Cheese  ; Cheshire,  Gloucester,  or  Warwickshire,  or  cheese 
of  equal  goodness,  at  4^d.  per  pound. 

“Vinegar  ; at  6d.  per  Gallon. 

“ Including  new  casks  of  all  kinds  (except  for  beer)  that 
may  be  wanted  for  packing  of  said  provisions,  setting  up  and 
trimming  of  casks,  cartage,  labor,  freight,  boat  hire,  and  all 
other  charges  Avhatsoever  relating  to  the  victualing,  except  nec- 
essary and  extra  necessary  money  to  the  Pursers,  and  in  case 
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there  shall  he  a necessity  for  furnishing  any  new  bisket,  hags, 
iron  hoops,  or  tight  butts  or  puncheons  for  beer  or  water  to  any 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  I do  oblige  myself  to  furnish  the  same  at 
the  rate  of  2s.  per  bag  and  55s.  per  tun  for  the  laid  cask,  reckon- 
ing two  butts  or  three  puncheons  to  a tun,  and  2s.  for  each  iron 
hoop,  and  I do  agree  and  oblige  myself  that  the  said  casks  shall 
be  made  of  good,  sound,  seasoned  staves,  free  from  sa])p,  and  of 
ye  following  dimensions  and  gauge,  viz  : each  butt  to  gauge  one 
hundred  and  eight  gallons,  Winchester  measure,  to  be  26  in. 
broad  at  the  head  and  the  staves  52  in.  long  and  in.  thick 
at  the  chime  and  y^tlis  thick  at  the  bulge,  and  that  each  punch- 
eon be  41  in.  long,  25  in.  broad  at  the  head  and  to  gauge  72  gal. 
W.  M.  and  the  staves  1 in.  thick  at  the  chime  and  y'^y  in.  thick 
at  the  bulge  ; and  that  each  cask  shall  be  marked  with  my  name 
at  length,  with  a burnt  mark  on  the  head  and  on  the  bulge 
stave,  next  the  bung,  that  in  case  the  said  cjisk  shall  appear  not 
to  be  answerable  to  the  said  conditions,  a deduction  may  be  made 
from  my  bill  on  discovery  or  proof  thereof,  on  the  judgment  of 
two  able  and  experienced  coopers,  of  two-thirds  the  price  I am 
allowed  on  this  contract  for  tlie  same,  which  abatement  I da 
hereby  consent  may  be  made  by  the  said  Commissioners  for 
victualing,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  for  the  time  being,  or 
do  otherwise  agree  to  pay  the  ain’t  thereof  to  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  if  the  said  Commissioners  shall  think  prosier  so  to 
direct. 

And  whereas  no  new  bags,  or  casks  for  beer,  or  water,  are 
to  be  furnished  but  on  ye  most  urgent  occasions,  lam  therefore, 
before  I supiily  any,  to  receive  a warrant  from  the  commander  of 
the  ship  for  that  purpose,  and  a certificate  from  the  siguiugoffi- 
cers  (which  are  the  Cantain,  or,  in  his  necessary  absence,  the 
next  commissioned  officers.  Master  or  Boatswain)  that  all  his 
Majesty’s  old  casks  belonging  to  said  ship  have  been  first 
trimmed  and  fitted  up,  w’ch  order,  together  Av’th  the  Purser’s 
receipt,  and  a certificate  from  the  signing  officers  that  the  bags 
and  casks  were  actually  delivered  on  board  in  kind,  I am  to  pro- 
duce to  ye  said  Commissioners,  and  also  my  own,  or  agent’s  affi- 
davit that  the  said  bags,  water  or  beer  casks  so  supplied  were 
actually  sent  on  board  in  kind,  and  that  the  casks  were  not  filled 
with  rum  when  sent  ofi,  nor  intended  or  designed  to  be  made 
use  of  for  rum  casks  afterwards,  to  the  best  of  my  own  or  agent’s 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  no  money  or  other  consideration 
was  paid  or  given,  or  is  to  be  paid  or  given  the  Purser,  or  any 
person  or  persons  in  his  behalf,  or  any  other  person  whatsoever 
in  lieu  of  all  or  any  part  thereof.  And  I do  also  oblige  myself 
that  the  casks  in  w’ch  the  rum  shall  be  sent  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels,  shall  be  ef[ual  in  goodness  to  ye  casks 
made  use  of  in  exporting  rum  for  merchandize  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Great  Britain. 
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••'And  I do  further  oblige  myself  tluit  no  rnm  or  beer  shall 
be  supplied  on  this  contract  in  any  other  casks  than  what  shall 
he  numbered  and  have  the  contents  of  the  gallons  in  each  cask, 
jnarked  on  the  head  thereof,  and  that  the  beef  shall  not  be  de- 
livered in  any  other  manner  than  in  pieces  of  4 ])onnd  Av't,  nor 
pork  than  of  two  pounds,  and  that  the  said  beef  and  pork  shall 
always  hold  of  such  weight  as  that  every  twenty-eigiit  pieces  of 
beef,  cut  four  pound  ])ieces,  taken  out  of  the  cask  as  they  rise, 
and  the  salt  shaken  olf,  shall  Aveigh  0!ie  hundred  pounds,  neat 
avoirdupoise  Aveight,  and  that  every  fifty-six  pieces  of  pork  cut 
for  two  pound  pieces  and  taken  out  of  the  Ciisk  as  they  rise  and 
the  salt  shaken  off,  as  from  the  beef,  shall  neat  104  pounds, 
aAmirdupoise  Av’t,  and  that  there  shall  not  be  put  in  at  any  time 
Avith  the  flesh  any  unusual  pieces,  such  as  leg  bones,  shins  of 
oxen,  or  the  cheeks  of  hogs,  or  ox  hearts  &c.  And  I do  oblige 
myself  that  the  casks  containing  the  flesh  shall  be  full  bound 
and  full  of  pickle. 

And  I do  further  oblige  myself  and  engage  that  all  the 
provisions  that  shall  be  issued  on  this  contract  shall  be  sent  on 
board  his  Majesty’s  shi})s  in  kind,  and  no  money  paid  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  that  they  shall  be  good,  sound  and  sweet  and  in  all 
other  respects  fit  for  his  Majesty’s  service,  and  the  best  of  each 
kind  th(it  Ncav  England  does  afford,  and  that  the  rum  shall  be 
none  of  it  less  than  six  months  old  at  the  respective  times  of 
supplying  the  same  to  his  Majesty’s  ships,  and  that  said  pro- 
visions shall  all  hold  good  for  six  months  after  the  delivery  on 
board  the  respective  ships,  and  in  case  any  part  of  the  said  pro- 
visions delivered  as  aforesaid  to  any  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  or  ves- 
sels shall  be  found  defective  and  be  cast  by  survey  Avithin  the 
time  of  the  said  six  months  Avarranty,  I do  hereby  consent  and 
agree  that  it  shall  and  may  be  hiAvful  for  the  said  Commissioners 
of  the  Victualing  Office,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them  for  the 
time  being,  to  put  a stop  or  make  abatements  out  of  any  bill  or 
bills  of  mine  made  ont  for  the  said  provisions  and  signed  or 
unsigned  by  said  Commissioners  for  payment,  to  the  full  value 
and  at  the  same  price  as  I am  allowed  for  the  same,  for  indemni- 
fying his  Mnjesty,  and  in  case  any  provisio)is  are  to  be  returned 
to  me  or  my  order,  there  shall  remain  no  bill  or  bills  to  issue,  or 
that  the  bill  or  bills  so  remaining  shall  not  amount  unto  a sum 
sufficient  to  indemnify  his  Majesty  as  aforesaid,  then  I do  hereby 
oblige  myself,  my  heirs,  ex’rs,  and  admin’s  to  make  good  the 
same  to  his  Majesty  : and  in  case  any  provisions  so  cast  by  sur- 
vey shall  be  returned  from  the  ships  to  any  of  tlie  agents  for 
victualing  his  Majesty’s  Navy,  the  said  provisions  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  me  or  my  order  if  1 shall  think  to  demand  the  same 
or  ye  product  thereof. 
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And  it  is  further  agreed  with  said  Commissioners  that 
before  I furnish  any  provisions  to  any  of  his  Majesty’s  ships,  1 
am  to  receive  a warrant  from  tlie  Commander  tliereof  for  so  do- 
ing, and  also  a certificate  from  the  signing  officers  of  tlie  ship, 
setting  forth  the  particular  occasion  for  such  provision  being 
wanted  and  the  quantity  thereof,  and  upon  my  producing  to  said 
Commissioners  the  said  warrant  and  certificate,  together  with 
the  Purser’s  receipt  and  a certificate  also  from  the  signing  offi- 
cers, of  the  quantity  Jind  species  of  Provisions  (expressed  in 
words  at  length)  received^  and  that  the  same  were  delivered  on 
board  in  kind  and  were  good  and  fit  for  his  Majesty’s  service, 
together  with  my  own  or  agent’s  affidavit,  wliich  is  to  be  on  the 
foot  or  on  the  back  of  the  receipt  signed  by ‘the  Purser,  that  the 
said  provisions  (mentioning  the  quantity  and  quality  at  full 
length)  were  actually  delivered  on  board  in  kind,  as  therein  ex- 
pressed, and  that  I or  my  agents  neither  have  paid  or  given,  or 
are  to  pay  or  give  to  the  Purser,  or  any  pei’son  or  persons  on  his 
behalf,  or  to  any  other  person  whatsoever,  any  money  or  other 
consideration  in  lieu  of  all  or  any  part  thereof.  I am  to  have 
bills  made  out  for  the  same  at  the  prices  before  mentioned  and. 
numbered  in  the  course  of  the  victualing,  to  bear  interest  at  4 
per  ct.  after  six  months  from  the  date  thereof,  and  I do  oblige 
myself  constantly  to  take  three  receipts,  signed  by  the  Purser, 
for  provisions  supplied  on  this  contract,  and  to  send  two  of  them 
to  the  said  commissioners. 

‘C\nd  1 do  further  oblige  myself  that  on  ap):>lication  being- 
made  to  me  or  my  agents  by  the  Pursers  of  his  Majesty’s  ships 
and  vessels,  to  supply  them  with  necessary  money  for  their  bills 
in  ster’g  on  the  said  Commissioners,  at  thirty  days  after  sight. 
And  it  is  also  agreed  with  the  said  Commissioners  that  they  will 
discharge  and  pay  the  said  bills  when  due,  ui)on  the  following- 
certificates  from  the  Captain  or  commanding  officer  l)eing  trans- 
mitted at  the  footof  each  bill,  viz  : ‘ This  is  to  certify  the  Com- 

missioners for  victualing  his  Majesty’s  navy,  that  . 

months  necessary  money  is  due  to  Mr Pursej' 

of  his  Majesty’s  ship under  my  command, 

since  his  last  indenting  or  being  otherwise  supplied  with  neces- 
sary money,  and  that  the  sum  of  £ . . . drawn  for  in  this 

bill  does  not  exceed  a proportion  of  two-thirds  for  the  said 
time.’  And  it  is  hereby  understood  and  agreed  by  and  with  the 
said  Commissioners  that  the  aforesaid  bills  for  necessaiy  money, 
are  to  be  for  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  what  was  actually 
due  at  tiie  time  of  drawing  of  said  bills,  and  not  for  any  neces- 
sary money  that  may  become  due  after  the  respective  dates  of 
ye  bills. 

‘'And  I also  engage  that  my  agents  for  the  time  being,  shall 
communicate  a coj)y  of  this  contract  to  the  Captains  or  com- 
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nmndiiig  officers,  and  to  the  Pursers  of  such  of  liis  Majesty's 
ships  as  shall  from  time  to  time  apply  to  him,  in  order  to  peruse 
the  same. 

“And  I do  oblige  myself  to  deliver  weekly  to  the  Admiral 
"or  commander  in  chief  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  in  New  England, 
or  when  the  commanding  officer  for  the  time  shall  require  it, 
during  the  continuance  of  this  contract,  an  abstract  of  all  the 
provisions  remaining  in  my  stores,  and  likewise  an  abstract  of  the 
several  species  and  quantities  of  provisions  issued  to  each  of  his 
Majesty’s  ships  every  week  at  New  England. 

“ And  it  is  hereby  further  agreed  that  I am  to  furnish  rice 
in  lieu  of  half  the  C|uantity  of  oatmeal  that  shall  be  demanded, 
after  the  rate  of  J pint  of  rice  in  lieu  of  a pint  of  oatmeal,  and 
the  quantity  of  rice  that  shall  appear  by  ye  vouchers  to  be  sup- 
plied to  his  Majesty’s  ships  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  following 
manner,  that  is  to  say  321bs  of  rice  shall  be  allowed  to  be  equal 
and  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  price  as  1 bushel  of  oatmeal. 

And  for  the  due  performance  of  this  contract,  I do  bind 
myself  in  the  penalty  of  £2,000  in  case  of  my  failure  in  any 
part  thereof  ; and  I do  oblige  myself  to  procure  two  able  and 
sufficient  persons,  such  as  shall  be  approved  by  tlie  said  Com- 
missioners, to  be  bound  with  me  jointly  in  a bond  to  his  Majesty, 
of  £2,000,  for  the  due  and  well  performance  of  the  said  contract, 
which  is  to  commence  the  thirtieth  day  of  November  next, 
and  continue  for  twelve  months  certain,  and  further  until  six 
months  Avarning  shall  be  given  on  either  side  of  the  determina- 
tion thereof. 

In  testimony  whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
seal,  the  day  and  year  first  before  written. 

ROBERT  GRANT. 

“Beef  Contract.  Contracted  and  agreed  this  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  July,  1774,  with  the  Commissioners  for  victual- 
ing his  Majesty’s  navy,  for  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  by  me, 
Robert  Grant,  of  London,  Merchant,  and  I do  hereby  bargain 
and  sell  to  his  Majesty,  and  oblige  myself  to  deliver,  free  of  all 
charges  and  riscfue,  into  the  boats  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and 
vessels  at  New  England,  that  shall  be  sent  for  the  same,  all  such 
quantities  of  fresh  beef  as  shall  be  demanded  for  the  use  of  his 
Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  the  said  port,  for  one  beef-day  and 
one  pork-day  in  each  week,  during  the  space  of  twelve  months 
certain,  from  the  eighteenth  day  of  November  next,  and  further, 
until  six  months  warning  shall  be  given  on  either  side,  at  the 
rate  of  nineteen  shillings  tmd  five  pence  and  five-eights  of  a 
penny  per  hundred  weight,  and  1 do  agi'ee  and  oblige  myself 
that  all  the  beef  that  shall  be  demanded  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
delivered  within  forty-eight  hours  after  each  respective  demand 
being  made,  and  that  all  the  beef  that  shall  be  delivered  on  this 
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contract  shall  be  good,  fat,  well-fed  ox  beef,  in  all  respects  fit 
for  his  Majesty’s  service.  And  it  is  also  agreed  that  before  I 
fnrnish  any  fresh  beef,  to  any  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  or  vessels, 
I am  to  receive  a warrant  from  the  commander  thereof  for  so 
doing,  and  also  a certificate  from  the  signing  officers  of  the  ship 
(which  are  the  Captain,  or  in  his  necessary  absence  the  next  com- 
missioned officer)  Master  or  Boatswain,  of  the  want  thereof ; 
and  upon  my  producing  to  the  said  Commissioners  the  said  war- 
rant and  certificate,  agreeable  to  the  forms  annexed,  together 
with  the  Purser’s  receipt  and  a certificate  also  from  the  signing 
officers  of  the  particular  quantity  of  Fresh  beef  (expressed  in 
words  at  length)  received,  and  that  the  same  was  actually 
delivered  on  board  in  kind,  and  was  good  and  fit  for  his  Majesty’s 
service,  together  with  my  own  or  my  agent’s  affidavit,  which  is 
to  be  at  the  foot,  or  on  the  back  of  the  receipt,  signed  by  the 
Purser,  that  the  said  fresh  beef  (mentioning  the  same  and 
quantity  in  words  at  length)  was  actually  delivered  into  the  boats 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships  in  kind  as  therein  expressed,  and  that  I 
or  my  agent  neitlier  have  paid  or  given,  or  are  to  pay  or  give  the 
Purser,  or  any  person  or  persons  on  his  behalf,  any  money  or 
other  consideration  in  lieu  of  all  or  any  part  thereof,  which  said 
receipt  from  the  Purser  and  a certificate  fi'oni  the  signing  offcers, 
and  affidavit  from  myself  or  my  agent,  are  to  be  rendered  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  annexed,  I am  to  be  paid  for  the  said  fresh  beef 
by  bills  made  out  at  the  price  before-mentioned,  and  numbered 
in  the  course  of  the  victualing,  to  bear  interest  at  four  ])ounds 
per  ct.  after  six  months  from  the  dates  thereof:  And  I do  oblige 
myself  constantly  to  take  the  receipts  signed  by  the  Pursers  for 
fresh  beef  supplied  on  this  contract,  and  to  send  two  of  them  to 
the  said  Commissioners. 

And  I do  oblige  myself  or  my  agent  for  the  time  being, 
to  communicate  a copy  of  this  contract  to  the  Captains  or  com- 
manding officers,  and  to  the  Pursers  of  such  of  his  Majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  as  shall  from  time  to  time  apply  to  me  or  him, 
in  order  to  peruse  the  same. 

And  1 do  bind  myself  to  the  exact  performance  of  every 
part  of  this  contract,  in  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds  in 
case  of  my  failure  in  any  part  thereof  ; and  I do  also  oblige 
myself  to  procure  two  able  and  sufficient  persons,  such  as  shall 
be  approved  of  by  the  said  Commissioners  to  be  bound  with  me 
jointly  in  a bond  to  his  Majesty,  of  five  hundred  pounds,  for  the 
due  and  well  performance  of  the  said  contract.  In  testimony 
whereof  I have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  day  and  year 
first  above  Avritten. 

ROBERT  GRANT. 

in  presence  of  John  Watts, 

Rog’r  Southerton. 
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It  was  necessary  that  the  contractor  should  have  his  agent 
in  America,  wlio,  in  turn  appointed  agents  in  difterent  seaports. 
From  1763  to  1773  John  Powell,  who  resided  in  Boston,  was 
" the  o;eneral  agent.  January  1,  1773,  the  resignation  of  Powell, 
who  was  in  poor  health,  was  accepted,  and  Alexander  Brymer, 
of  Boston,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Through  Brymer  all 
business  of  victualing  the  navy  was  carried  on,  from  the  time  of 
his  appointment  to  the  final  rupture  between  the  two  countries. 
Alexander  Thompson  was  the  agent  at  Ilalifixx,  Shirley  and 
Price  for  South  Carolina,  and  Christopher  Champlin  in  New- 
port. In  the  many  letters  that  passed  between  the  agents,  one 
finds  frequent  allusion  to  the  troubles  that  were  disturbing  the 
country,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  a Rhode  Islander  to  know  that  the 
agent  in  Newport,  while  faithful  to  his  duties  under  the  con- 
tract of  Robert  Grant,  never  allowed  his  interest  to  get  the 
better  of  his  patriotism,  but  uniformly  sustained  the  cause  of 
the  country.  This  is  the  more  marked  in  that  the  letters  in 
which  these  expressions  of  fidelity  are  found,  were  in  many 
instances  addressed  to  Brymer,  whose  own  letters  show  that  he 
was  wedded  to  the  Crown.  The  latter  wrote,  under  date  of 
December  15,  1773  : 

‘^Although  in  my  opinion  the  tea  will  not  be  sent  home, 
yet  as  I presume  it  will  be  stored  till  the  sense  of  the  Ministry 
and  the  East  India  Company  is  known,  it  will  in  effect  amonnt 
to  the  same.  Whatever  you  may  learn  is  done  to  the  southward 
in  respect  to  it,  you  may  depend,  like  a dog  in  a mill,  we  will 
follow.  Our  blasts  are  too  sudden  to  last  any  time.  Dogs  that 
bark  loudest  bite  seldomist  and  are  the  least  to  be  feared.’’ 

March  25,  1774,  he  writes  : 

^‘1  am  no  politician  ; I meddle  not  in  public  measures  ; 1 
am  neuter.  However,  I must  be'g  to  differ  in  opinion  on  the 
effect  of  the  resolves  you  may  be  preparing  or  have  prepared  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  tea  if  government  should  hereafter  enforce 
the  landing  of  it.  If  such  a resolution  should  be  adopted, 
which  I by  no  means  think  likely  under  present  circumstances, 
it  would  be  to  carry  it  with  a high  hand.  Much  is  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  Bnt  why  prevent  the  landing  of  it?  If  people 
think  as  they  speak  the  tea  would  rot  in  store,  not  a pound 
would  be  sold,  and  would  not  this  deter  the  sending  any  more 
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more  effectually  tffan  any  resolutions  the  people  could  enter 
into?” 

Again  he  writes  : 

“It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  teas  lately  arrived,  28^  chests, 
are  destroyed,  as  you  will  have  already  heard.  This  is  liberty 
indeed,  big  with  the  fate  of  every  one’s  fortune,  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  good  people.  Forbearance  at  a certain  pitch 
ceases  to  be  a virtue,  so  liberty,  when  strained,  is  downright 
licentousness.  What  a man  wills  and  cannot,  and  is  obliged  to 
do  what  he  wills  not,  where  is  liberty?  Where  is  the  parallel? 
Behold  it!  View  the  times  dispationately  and  it  is  to  be  found 
easily.  We  may  well  say  with  Caesar,  the  Ruhicon  is  past. 
Farewell  Peace!  ” 

The  Newport  agent  wrote,  as  early  as  November  3,  ’69  : 

“The  grand  attack  of  Britian  on  American  liberty,  by 
attempting  to  dragoon  them  into  unconstitutional  revenue  laws 
has  produced  a general  union  of  the  colonies  to  fall  on  salu- 
tary measures  to  obtain  relief.  Among  others,  the  non  importa- 
tion of  British  manufactures  is  acceeded  to  by  the  merchants 
till  some  relief  is  given  us  by  Parliament.” 

December  31,  1773,  in  reply  to  remarks  on  the  importa- 
tion of  tea,  he  writes  : 

“This  intended  monopoly,  which  would  operate  much 
against  the  merchants  in  London,  and  finally  ruin  the  most  of 
them  in  America  in  course  of  a few  years,  has  fixed  the  minds 
of  the  trading  part  of  the  community,  and  should  Government 
use  any  coercive  measures  to  affect  the  landing  any  for  the 
future,  the  asylum  then  remains  with  the  people.  They  will 
enter  into  an  association  not  to  buy  nor  sell  or  consume  any, 
and  will  break  off  all  connection  with  any  who  attempt  to  deal 
in  it.  This  1 think  can  be  read  in  the  countenance  of  every 
one  among  us.” 

Of  the  vessels  of  war  sent  to  Rhode  Island  and  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  victualing  papers,  the  eaiTist  are  the  Squirrel, 
a ship  commanded  by  Captain  Richard  Smith,  the  cutter  St. 
John  (a  schooner)  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Hill,  the  sloop 
Chaleur,  Thomas  Langharne,  captain  and  purser,  the  Maid- 
stone, a frigate,  carrying  twenty-eight  nine-pounders,  and  com- 
manded by  Captain  Charles  Antrobus,  and. the  Cygnet  (always 
written  Cignet)  under  Captain  Charles  Leslie  in  1765-6,  who 
was  succeeded  by  Captain  Duvill  in  1768.  These  vessels  were 
early  stationed  here.  The  Garland  took  in  a small  supply  of 
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provisions  in  Xewport  harbor,  August,  1767,  and  shortly 
sailed  up  the  sound.  It  was  expected  that  she  would  winter 
here  ; but  a letter  from  Boston,  under  date  of  November  4th,' 
'states  that  she  had  been  ordered  home.  The  ship  Senigal  and 
the  cutter  St.  John  wintered  here  in  1767.  The  Senigal  was 
commanded  by  Thomas  Cookson  in  1768,  and  by  Thomas 
Rich,  in  1769.  The  Sultana,  Captain  Ingles,  was  here  for  a 
short  time  in  December,  1770. 

The  earliest  demands  that  I have  are  those  of  Captain 
Richard  Smith,  of  the  Squirrel,  INIay  19  and  August  20, 
1764.  With  these  there  are  the  receipts  of  the  signing  officers, 
John  Bell,  Jr.,  being  the  purser,  for  provisions  from  June  30th 
to  September  30th.  The  Squirrel  had  been  ordered  to  this 
station  by  Lord  Colville  in  the  autumn  of  1763,  ‘‘for  the 
encouragement  of  fair  trade  by  the  prevention  of  smuggling.” 
The  Maidstone,  Captain  Antrobus,  made  demand  for  provisions 
in  Newport,  July  1765.  On  the  19th  of  the  following  Sep- 
tember she  was  in  Halifax.  December  31st,  the  same  year, 
she  was  again  in  Newport,  when  further  calls  were  made  for 
provisions,  and  also  in  March,  June  and  July  of  1766.  These 
demands  were  usually  made  by  Jno.  Williams,  Purser.  The 
Maidstone  was  ordered  home  the  same  year,  and  sailed  for 
London  July  8th.  The  cutter  St.  John  was  a thorn  in  the 
flesh  to  Rhode  Islanders.  She  was  in  these  waters  as  early  as 
1764,  but  there  is  no  record  of  her  in  the  victualing  papers 
earlier  than  1768..  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Thomas 
Hill,  son  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  London.  He  was  his  own  purser, 
and  not  only  caused  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  the  commercial 
interests,  but  also  ruled  it  with  the  contractor’s  agents  with  a 
high  hand.  Being  his  own  purser  it  rested  with  him  to  sign 
his  own  vouchers.  How  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
this  afforded  him  to  promote  his  own  interest,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  a letter  dated  at  Newport : 

“Captain  Hill  has  made  a demand  upon  me  for  fresh  beef. 
I have  let  him  have  two  quarters.  I mentioned  his  supplying 
himself ; his  answer  was,  he  has  no  money  to  do  it,  besides,  he 
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shall  make  a demand  in  such  for  four  months^  beef,  pork,  but- 
ter, bread,  &c.  If  yon  dont  supply  it  he  must  draw  on  the 
Navy  Board  for  it  and  charge  to  y’r  acct.  As  to  the  beer  affair, 
he  will  not  give  it  up  as  long  as  he  was  victualed  for.  He  has  a 
right  to  brew,  and  at  the  expiration  thereof  he  shall  make  a 
demand  for  four  months’  more  of  such  articles  as  he  thinks 
proper,  leaving  out  the  rum,  which  you  must  deliver,  and  he 
will  sail  immediaetly  where  he  can  brew  by  his  instructions. 
Upon  the  whole  he  seems  to  be  far  from  wanting  to  be  unrea- 
sonably troublesome,  and  finally  is  willing  to  do  this — to  take  of 
you  1500  or  2000  lbs.  of  bread,  5 or  6 barrels  of  beef  and  pork, 

5 firkins  of  butter,  change  the  fresh  beef  into  salt,  and  barter 
for  some  oatmeal  and  pease,  and  'will  give  you  a voucher  for 
near  five  hundred  gallons  of  rum,  you  allowing  him  two  shillings 
sterling  for  each  gallon.”  , 

The  difference  in  exchange  was  a fruitful  cause  of  many 
disputes.  The  agents  were  required  by  the  contract  to  cash 
the  bills  of  officers  for  necessary  money,  which  was  paid  in 
New  England  currency  and  not  in  sterling.  This  created  great' 
dissatisfaction.  The  grievance  dated  back  to  the  time  when 
ships  were  first  sent  to  the  American  coast.  In  1761  it 
resulted  in  the  following  correspondence  : 

‘‘Halifax,  IGth  February,  1761. 

“My  Lord.  Frequent  controvsrsies  have  arisen  between 
the  Pursers  of  and  the  agents  for  victualing  his  Majesty’s  ships 
at  this  place,  and  a dispute  now  subsists  on  the  following  article 
of  the  victualing  contract,  viz.;  ‘And  I do  further  oblige  myself, 
that  on  application  being  made  to  me  or  my  agent  by  the  Pur- 
sers of  his  Majesty’s  ships  or  vessels,  to  supply  them  with  neces- 
sary money  for  their  bills  in  sterling  on  said  commissioners  at 
thirty  days  sight  &c.’ 

“The  pursers  explain  it  in  their  own  favor,  so  far  as  to 
insist  that  by  it  the  contractor  is  bound  to  pay  them  sterling 
money  for  their  bills,  without  regard  to  the  currency  or  rate  of 
exchange  in  this  Province  ; the  agents,  on  the  other  hand, 
alledge  that  it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  pay  the  Pursers  at  the 
current  exchange  of  bills  in  London,  and  no  more  : It  has 

heretofore  been  determined  in  favor  of  the  latter  by  every  com- 
manding officer  to  whom  the  same  has  been  referred  ; and  the 
gentlemen  who  now  insist  so  strenuously  on  that  point,  I think 
do  either  quite  mistake  or  willfully  pervert  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  for  they  imply  no  more  than  that  the  bills  shall  be  drawn 
in  sterling  money. 
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‘^At  the  present  mte  of  exchange,  which,  within  three 
months  past,  has  arisen  from  five  to  seven  and  a half  and  eight 
per  cent  premium,  I should  have  no  manner  of  objection  to  pay 
them  sterling  for  sterling  and  be  a gainer  thereby,  but  as  no 
■Such  thing  is  stipulated  in  the  contract,  I must  industriously 
avoid  giving  up  such  a point,  and  thereby  establish  a precedent 
which  may  prove  disadvantageous  in  future,  when  exclninge  is 
fluctuating  in  all  countries,  and  none  more  tlnin  this,  may  prob- 
ably fall  back  to  its  former  standard  of  5 ])er  cent  and  under. 
Therefore  I shall  endeavor  to  demonstrate  that  the  Pursers  have 
no  manner  of  right  to  complain  of  the  present  exchange,  which 
I am  now  ready  and  willing  to  pay  them  on  their  necessary  bills. 

^Tt  is  a fact  well  known  that  for  many  years  past,  and  at 
present,  the  lowest  price  of  silver  is  and  has  been  five  shillings 
and  four  peiice  per  ounce,  that  a Spanish  dollar  is  or  ought  to 
be  seven-eight  parts  of  an  ounce;  and  is  intrinsically  worth  ^ in 
London.  All  his  Majesty’s  officers,  troops  and  servants  abroad 
are  paid  at  that  rate,  and  I do  not  see  nor  can  believe  that  it 
was  ever  intended,  or  that  any  provision  has  been  made  for  pay- 
ing his  Pursers  in  particular,  in  any  other  manner. 

‘‘When  I am  called  upon  for  necessary  money,  on  a Purser’s 
bill  for  £100  stg.  I Avill  tender  him  the  highest  exchange  I get 
for  my  own  bills,  or  have  ever  yet  been  given  for  any  bills  in  this 
province,  being  8 per  cent,  or  432  Spanish  dollars  for  his  bill  of 
£100,  which  at  f each  is  £100.16,  so  that  instead  of  beingsuf- 
ferers  by  the  exchange,  I think  it  will  appear  from  the  forego- 
ing calculation  that  they  gain  sixteen  shillings  on  every  hun- 
d]-ed  pounds  sterling.  If  they  will  not  be  convinced  of  this 
they  are  at  liberty  to  protest,  as  they  have  menaced,  against  the 
contractor  for  non-performance,  and  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  victualing,  wlio  are  certainly  the  pro])er  judges  of 
their  own  contract  (or  to  any  other  board  in  England  they 
please),  and  if  I am  found  delinquent  let  them  exact  the  penalty. 

“I  am  sorry  to  give  your  lordship  this  trouble,  bt^  am  under 
a necessity  of  doing  it  or  giving  up  my  right.  As  I avoid  enter- 
ing into  litigious  debates  or  altercations  in  your  lordships  pres- 
ence, I take  this  method  of  stating  in  writing,  and  submit  it 
with  all  deference  and  respect  to  your  better  judgment,  having 
the  honor  to  be,  &c.” 

To  the  above  Lord  Colville  made  answer : 

“Sir.  What  you  have  wrote  to  me  about  the  exchange  and 
value  of  money  is,  I think,  as  clear  as  anything  can  be  on  the 
subject.  I undertsand  your  quotation  from  the  victualing  con- 
tract exactly  as  you  do  ; and  if  the  Pursers  refuse  their  neces- 
sary money  on  the  terms  you  offer  to  them,  I am  clearly  of  opin- 
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ion  that  no  breach  of  contract  can  be  im|)uted  to  you  on  that 
account.  I am,  &c. 

COLVILLE. 

To  Alexander  Grant,  Esq. 

Halifax,  16th  Feh’y,  1761.” 

The  matter  was  then  carried  before  the  Commissioners  who 
confirmed  the  decisions  of  Lord  Colville.  But  it  was  not 
allowed  to  rest  here,  for  the  Pursers  from  time  to  time  revived 
it,  and  in  1773  the  action  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
called  forth  the  following  letter  : 

Victualing  Office,'  22d  Nov.,  1773. 

‘^SiR.  We  received  your  letters  of  the  1st  past  and  1st 
instant,  with  extracts  of  one  from  your  agent  in  .Boston  relating 
to  a dispute  which  he  represents  has  happened  between  him  and 
the  Pursers  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  on  that  station,  touching  nec- 
essary money.  And  agreeable  to  your  desire  we  herewith  send 
you  copy  of  a letter  from  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Grant’s  agent 
at  Halifax  to  Lord  Colville,  of  the  16th  of  February  1761,  upon 
the  like  subject  ; also  a copy  of  his  lordship’s  answer  to  it,  and 
a copy  of  our  letter  to  Sir  Alexander  Grant  in  consequence 
thereof.  We  are,  sir,  your  most  H’ble  servants 

James  Wallace.  Thos.  Colby. 

Egbert  Pett. 

Mr.  Egbert  Grant.” 

It  was  the  petty  annoyances  that  he  was  subjected  to,  and  the 
superciliousness  of  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  quite  as  much 
as  his  ill  health,  which  led  the  contractor’s  Boston  agent,  Powell, 
to  resign  ; for  he  states  in  one  of  his  letters  referring  to  this  mat- 
ter, that,  aside  from  the  annoyance  of  having  the  officers  in  his 
house  at  times  when  it  was  often  inconvenient  to  his  family,  he 
had  no  mind  to  turn  butcher — alluding  to  the  constant  and 
heavy  demand  for  fresh  beef,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the 
contractor  to  scour  the  country  for  droves  of  cattle,  which  had 
to  be  brought  in,  slaughtered  and  served  to  the  ships  in  the 
different  harbors. 

There  was  a regular  stereotype  form  in  which  all  demands 
for  provisions  were  made ; the  blanks  were  printed  in  Boston 
and  were  furnished  to  the  agents,  who  in  turn  gave  copies  to 
the  officers  of  the  ships  when  they  came  on  the  station.  When 
provisions  were  wanted  the  blanks  were  filled  by  the  purser, 
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and  the  order  was  then  signed  by  tlie  eoininanding  offieer  of  the 
vessel,  the  master  and  the  boatswain.  When  the  order  was 
filled  and  the  articles  were  on  lioard,  the  purser  receipted  for 
'them:  and,  to  complete  the  transaction,  tlie  agent  liad  to  make 
oath  before  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  that  the  articles  had  actually 
been  delivered  on  board  said  vessel,  as  set  forth,  that  lie  had 
not  feed  the  purser,  nor  had  he  given  money  in  lieu  of  the 
said  provisions. 

The  requisitions,  the  orders  and  the  receipts  were  as  follows, 
taking  one  ship,  the  Rose,  as  an  example  : 

the  signing  Officers  of  his  Majesty’s  sliip,  the  Pose,  do 
hereby  certify  that  there  is  wanting  for  tlie  refreshment  of  her 
Company,  a Proportion  of  Fresh  Beef,  for  one  Beef  Day  and 
one  Pork  Day  in  each  Week,  during  her  stay  in  Port.  Given 
under  our  Hands  and  dated  on  board  the  said  Ship  at  Newport, 
this  22d  day  of  July  177o. 

Jas.  AV allace,  Captain. 

Savage  Gardner,  Master. 

James  Thompson,  Boatswain. 

To  Mr.  Christopher  Champlin,  agent  to  the  contractor  for 
supplying  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  with  Fresh  Beef 
at  Newport. 

Sir,  You  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  furnish  His 
Majesty’s  Ship,  the  Rose,  under  my  command,  with  a Propor- 
tion of  Fresh  Beef  for  one  Beef  Day,  and  one  Pork  Day  in  each 
AVeek,  during  her  stay  in  Port,  the  same  being  actually  wanted 
for  the  Refreshment  of  her  Comjiany.  Given  under  my  Hand, 
and  dated  on  board  the  said  Ship  at  Newport,  this  22d  day  of 
July,  1775. 

JAS.  AVA PLACE,  Captain. 

‘^Received  of  Mr.  Christopher  Champlin,  agent  to  the  con- 
tractor for  supplying  His  Majesty’s  Ships  and  vessels  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island,  with  Fresh  Beef,  between  the  22d  day  of 
July,  1775,  and  the  30th  day  of  September,  1775,  six  thousand 
and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  of  Fresh  Beef  for  the  use 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ship,  the  Rose,  and  all  which  said  Beef  was 
actually  delivered  on  board  in  kind,  and  was  in  all  respects  good 
and  fit  for  His  Majesty’s  Service,  for  which  I have  signed  three 
receipts  of  this  tenor  and  date.  Given  under  my  hand  and  dated 
on  board  the  said  ship  at  Newport,  this  30th  day  of  September, 
1775. 

Purser,  absent  without  leave. 

• And  AV.  Collie,  Pursers  steward. 
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I Christopher  Oluimpliii  do  voluntarily  make  oath  that  Six 
Thousand  Nine  hundred  and  Thirty-two  ])ounds  of  Fresh  Beef, 
mentioned  in  the  above  receipt  from  Mr.  William  Lewis,  Purser 
of  His  Majesty’s  Ship,  the  Rose,  was  actually  delivered  into  the 
said  ship’s  boat  in  kind,  between  the  22d  day  of  July  and  the 
30th  day  of  September  1775,  and  that  I neither  have  paid  or 
given,  or  am  to  pay  or  give,  the  Purser  or  any  other  person  or 
persons  whatsoever,  any  Money,  or  other  consideration  whatso- 
ever, in  lieu  of  all  or  any  part  of  the  said  Beef. 

CHRIST.  CHAMPLIN. 

Sworn  before  me,  Martin  Howard,  Jusfe  Peace. 

We  the  signing  Officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Ship,  the  Rose, 
do  hereby  certify  the  Commissioners  for  Victualing  His  Majesty’s 
Navy,  that  there  was  received  on  board  the  said  ship  in  kind, 
between  the  22d  day  of  July  and  the  30th  day  of  September 
1775,  Six  Thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  of 
Fresh  Beef,  from  Mr.  Christopher  Champlin,  agent  to  tlie  Con- 
tractor for  supplying  His  Majesty’s  ships  at  Newjiort,  Rhode 
Island  therewith.  That  is  to  say,  on  the  22d  day  of  July  1775 
Fresh  beef  6841bs.  issued  as  Beef  and  Pork  to  200  men.  [and  then 
follow  the  issue  of  each  day  to  the  30th  of  September  inclusive] 
And  further,  that  all  the  said  Beef  was  good  and  fit  in  all 
respects  for  His  Majesty’s  Service,  and  that  the  particular 
Quantities  thereof  were  furnished  and  delivered  on  board  said 
ship,  and  issued  for  Beef  or  Beef-Pork,  as  is  against  each  day 
above  expressed,  and  that  the  number  of  men  to  which  the  said 
Beef  is  mentioned  to  be  issued  as  above  said,  were  actually  borne 
and  mustered  on  board  the  said  ship,  as  is  particularly  against 
each  day  above  expressed.  Given  under  our  hands,  and  dated 
on  board  the  said  ship  at  Newport  Rhode  Island,  this  30th  day  of 
September  1775. 

Jas.  Wallace,  Captam. 

Savage  Gardner,  Master. 

Jam’s  Thompson,  Boatsioain. 

We  the  signing  Officers  of  His  Majesty’s  Ship,  the  Rose, 
Capt.  James  Wallace,  commander,  do  hereby  certify  that  there 
is  a want  of  the  following  Provisions,  viz:  Bread,  fourteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  pounds;  Beer,  four 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  gallons  ; Rum,  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-one  gallons  ; beef,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pieces;  Pork,  thirteen  hundred  and  seventy  pieces  ; Pease,  forty- 
one  bushels;  Oatmeal,  thirty-nine  bushels;  Butter,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy-three  pounds  (for  butter  and  cheese);  Cheese, 
twenty-seven  pounds;  Vinegar,  two  hundred  gallons.  For  the 
use  of  His  Majesty’s  said  ship  to  complete  our  Provisions  to 
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three  montlis.  Given  under  our  hands,  and  dated  on  board 
the  said  ship  in  Newport  this  3d  day  ot'  A])ril  1775. 

Jas.  ' Wallace,  Captain. 

Savage  Gardner,  Master. 

Jam’s  Thompson,  Boatsirain."' 

Here  follows  the  order  of  the  captain  to  the  agent  of  the 
contractor,  the  receipt  of  the  signing  officers  as  above,  and  the 
certificate  of  the  contractor’s  a2*ent  under  oath. 

Frequently  it  Avas  necessary  to  send  on  shore  for  articles 
that  Avere  Avanted  immediately,  in  which  case  a Avritten  order 
Avas  all  that  was  necessary,  it  being  understood  that  the  articles 
so  ordered  Avould  be  included  and  make  a part  of  the  next 
general  demand.  When  these  minor  orders  Avere  Avritten  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  a vessel  of  any  size,  they  Avere  ahvays 
dignified  and  courteous.  Even  Wallace,  Avho  had  made  such 
an  unfavorable  impression,  never  forgot  the  dignity  of  his 
position.  A missive  from  him  of  this  kind  reads  thus  : 

Kose,  Neavport  the  23d  Sept.  1775. 

“ Sr.  Please  to  supply  his  Majesty’s  sliip  under  my  com- 
mand with  six  hundred  pounds  of  fresh  beef.  I am,  sir, 
your  Huinb.  obt.  Servant, 

JAS.  WALLACE.” 

When  the  executive  officer  of  a ship  had  to  make  a like 
demand,  his  note  took  the  following  shape  : 

Arethusa,  at  Neavport,  Rhode  Isl’d. 

30th  March  1773. 

Sir.  In  the  absence  of  Captain  Hammond,  I desire  you 
will  please  to  supply  the  Purser  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Arethusa, 
with  151201bs.  of  bread,  for  the  use  of  the  said  ship. 

I am  sir,  your  obt.  Humble  Servant, 

JAS.  WATT,  Lieut. 

To  the  contractor  for  victualing  his  Majesty’s  ships  at 

Newport.” 

But  when  a call  of  this  kind  was  made  by  a purser,  it  was 
as  curt  as  it  was  clear  and  concise. 

“A  demand  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop 
Swan,  Captain  James  Ayscough,  Commander,  in  Rhode  Island 
Harbor,  6th  April,  1773. 

400  pieces  of  beef. 

600  pork. 
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16  bush,  pease. 

20  bush,  oatmeal. 

450  lbs.  Butter. 

30  gals.  Vinegar. 

200  gals.  Kum. 

JAMES  BATES,  Purser:^ 

The  above  is  addressed  to  no  one ; but  the  bearer  of  such 
a missive  knew  where  to  carry  it. 

It  was  not  always  an  easy  matter,  in  a place  like  Newport, 
to  supply  a sudden  demand,  where  the  quantities  called  for  were 
so  large,  and  provisions,  the  fresh  beef  excepted,  had  to  be 
brought  from  other  places.  When  the  Senigal,  a sloop  of  war, 
and  the  cutter  St.  John,  wintered  here  in  1767,  the  salt  beef 
and  pork,' oatmeal  and  pease  were  sent  round  from  Boston,  the 
bread  was  brought  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  rum  was  obtained 
wherever  it  could  be  found. 

In  1773  the  number  of  vessels  on  this  part  of  the  coast  ‘ 
was  increased.  February  13th  of  that  year,  Brymer  wrote  that 
his  uncle  and  Chas.  Lyell  had  each  taken  a third  of  the  victual- 
ing contract,  Mr.  Grant  retaining  the  other  third  ; and  in  a let- 
ter dated  the  17th  of  the  following  May,  he  states  : < 

‘G'be  Tartar  is  fully  victualed  for  sea,  and  Tis  presumed 
destined  for  your  port.  Everything  is  kept  so  secret  that  there 
is  no  coming  at  the  truth.  * ^ * I wish  your  Court  was 
over  and  everything  settled  in  an  amicable  way,  which  I hope 
and  sincerely  wish  may  be  the  case.  The  Gibralta  is  in  harbor, 
and  I presume  will  be  detained  till  it  is  over,  in  order  to  carry 
home  the  proceedings.  • This  to  yourself,  as  it  is  only  a bare  pre- 
sumption.” 

The  “Court  ” above  referred  to  was  the  one  instituted  to 
discover,  if  possible,  who  were  concerned  in  burning  the 
schooner  Gaspee,  on  the  10th  of  the  previous  June.  And  here 
I may  relate  an  interesting  fact,  of  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  has  been  no  record,  but  of  which  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence in  the  papers  before  me.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Gaspee  was  burnt  in  June,  1772,  as  above  stated,  by  a party 
of  Khode  Islanders,  chiefly  residents  of  Providence,  led  by 
Abraham  Whipple,  who,  later,  was  the  first  commodore  of  the 
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American  navv.  Tlie  next  year  tliere  was  another  armed  ves- 
sel in  these  waters,  a brig,  named  Gaspee,  hut  no  mention  has 
ever  been  made  of  her.  The  officers  of  the  navy  were  greatly 
' incensed  at  the  act  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  Kliode  Islanders, 
and  that  the  Gaspee  might  not  be  forgotten,  they  gave  her  name 
to  a vessel  which  had  recently  been  brought  into  the  service — a 
brig,  commanded  by  Captain  AVilliam  Idunter.  The  evidence 
tliat  there  was  such  a brig  is  found  in  Captain  Hunter's  demands 
for  provision.  One  of  these  demands  is  (piite  lengthy  and  I 
will  only  give  a copy  of  the  shortest. 

Gaspee,  Rhode  Island,  (5th  Oct.  1773. 

Sir.  Let  the  bearer  have  three  hundred  or  four  hundred 
weight  of  bread,  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty’s  brig  undcB  my  com- 
mand Yours, 'William  Hunter. 

There  are  three  of  these  demands,  one  as  above,  one  dated 
August  13,  and  one  December  4,  1773.  The  latter  calls 
for  2190  lbs.  bread,  2160  gals,  beer,  221  pieces  of  beef,  330 
pieces  of  pork,  7 bush,  pease,  and  296  lbs.  butter  and  cheese ; 
all  of  which  articles  were  delivered  on  board  said  brig  Gaspee, 
as  appears  by  the  agent’s  acknowledgment  before  INlartin  How- 
ard, Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  snow  Cruizer,  Captain  Tyringham  Howe,  the  ships 
Mercury,  Captain  Robert  Kuley,  Arethusa,  Captain  Andrew 
Snape  Hamond,  and  Lizard,  Captain  Charles  Inglis,  sloop  of 
war  Swan,  Captain  James  Ayscough,  brig  Gaspee,  as  above, 
and  schooners  Halifax,  Captain  Abraham*  Crespin , and  Magda- 
lin.  Captain  Henry  Colins,  were  all  here  in  1773.  To  these 
vessels,  between  the  11th  of  February  and  the  10th  of  the  fol- 
lowing April,  provisions  were  supplied  in  these  quantities : 
Bread  76112  pounds ; dour,  2622  pounds;  beef,  2160  pieces;  , 
pork,  3300  pieces  ; pease,  152  bushels  ; oatmeal  147  bushels  ; 
Indian  meal  216  bushels;  butter,  6413  pounds;  cheese,  280 
pounds  ; vinegar,  192  gallons.  From  the  21st  of  September 
to  the  4th  of  December,  the  Cruiser,  Gaspee  and  Magdalin 
had  the  following  articles  served  out  to  them  ; bread,  8597 
pounds;  Hour,  1112  pounds;  beer,  7560  gallons;  beef,  336 
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pieces;  pork,  990  pieces;  pease,  28  bushels;  oatmeal,  22 
bushels  ; butter,  1047  pounds.  The  bread  was  divided  very 
equally  between  these  three  vessels,  although  they  were  by  no 
means  of  the  same  size.  The  Mercury  and  Lizard  were  twenty- 
eight  gun  frigates-^the  size  of  the  Maidstone. 

The  Mercury  left  Rhode  Island  in  August  and  arrived  in 
Boston  on  the  15th  of  that  month.  Brymer  at  this  time  wrote 
to  Newport ; “There  is  no  talk  of  any  vessel  being  sent  in  the 
room  of  the  Mercury,  but  the  Kingfisher  is  to  relieve  the  Swan 
and  the  Cruizer,  who  will  soon  be  ordered  to  Halifax  to  char.” 
While  cruising  off  Brest,  in  1758,  the  Lizard  fell  in  with  the 
French  corvettes  Heroine  and  Due  d’Hanovre ; the  former 
escaped,  but  the  latter,  a vessel  of  fourteen  guns,  was  captured. 
The  Arethusa  was  a thirty-two  gun  frigate.  In  1778,  she 
fought  the  Belle  Poule,  a forty  gun  ship,  close  in  under  the 
French  shore,  when  the  latter  vessel,  working  her  way  into  a 
small  bay,  was  towed  into  a place  of  safety.  The  same  year 
the  Maidstone,  already  referred  to,  then  under  command  of 
Captain  Gardner,  closed  with  the  French  frigate  Lion,  oft*  the 
Chesapeake,  and  after  a severe  fight  of  more  than  an  hour,  in 
which  the  Maidstone  was  a good  deal  cut  up,  the  Lion  struck 
her  colors. 

In  1774,  there  were  but  fevv  ships  of  war  in  Newport 
Harbor,  but  even  these  were  a continued  source  of  trouble  to 
Brymer  and  his  agents.  The  question  of  the  diflPerence  in 
exchange  was  again  agitated.  To  the  demands  of  this  kind 
•made  upon  him,  Brymer  wrote  : “There  can  be  no  cavil  about 
the  Purser’s  necessary  bills,  as  Mr.  Grant’s  letter  explains  that 
they  are  to  be  paid  at  the  current  exchange.  Lord  Colville 
approves  it,  and  the  commissioners  confirm  Lord  Colville’s 
approbation.”  This  was  April  11,  1774.  October  20th  of 
that  year  he  wrote  : “The  Rose,  a twenty  gun  ship,  winters 
with  you  and  has  sailed  for  your  port.  She  is  victualed  till  the 
last  of  December.”  It  has  been  stated  that  the  Rose  was  here 
earlier — as  early  as  1770 — and  in  an  imperfect  list  of  vessels 
on  this  station  at  that  time  her  name  appears.  In  the  past 
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tliere  has  been  but  little  that  could  be  relied  upon  under  this 
liead,  and  what  we  have  known  has  been  gleaned,  little  by 
little,  from  the  scanty  materials  within  reaeli  of  the  historian'. 

' It  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  in  dates, 
or  that  the  names  of  vessels,  in  some  instances,  have  not  been 
preserved  to  us.  It  is  stated,  as  above,  that  the  Kose  sailed 
for  Xewport  in  October,  1774,  and  on  the  12th  of  December, 
I find  her  name  first  mentioned  in  the  books  of  tlie  agent, 
where  a demand  of  the  Purser  for  necessary  money  is  entered. 
From  this  date,  up  to  the  time  Avhen  all  intercourse  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore  was  brought  to  a close,  her  name  fre- 
(piently  appears.  In  these  papers  there  are  a score  of  docu- 
ments, demands  and  receipts,  signed  by  Captain  James  M"al- 
lace.  Wallace  was  in  command  of  this  ship  during  the  whole 
time  that  she  was  on  this  station,  but  in  1780  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Xonesuch,  a sixty-four  gun  frigate,  in  v/hich  vessel 
he  chased  a French  fieet,  under  convoy  of  three  frigates,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  latter — the  Belle  Poulc, 
mounting  thirty-two  carriage  guns.  This  was  otf  Belle  Isle. 

In  1775  the  ships  here  were  the  Pose,  Captain  James 
Wallace  ; Glasgow,  Tyringham  Howe  (commander  of  the  snow 
Cruizer  in  1773),  and  Hind,  Pobert  Boyle  Nickols,  lieutenant 
commander  in  the  absence  of  the  captain  ; sloop  of  war  Swan, 
Captain  James  Ayscough  ; and  schooners  Hope  and  Diana, 
The  Pose  carried  two  hundred  men,  but  at  times  that  number 
was  reduced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The  complement  of 
the  Glasgow  was  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  of  the  Hind* 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five.  There  was  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting crews  on  this  station,  and  possibly  the  above  figures  are 
below  the  proper  standard,  but  they  represent  the  number  of 
men  who  were  provided  for  by  the  victualing  agent. 

As  the  times  became  more  and  more  unsettled,  and  the 
breach  between  the  two  countries  grew  wider,  there  was 
less  and  less  willingness  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ships  ; 
and  it  has  been  stated  that  so  early  as  1764,  the  agent  was 
interfered  with  by  the  people — ‘‘was  seized  and  forcibly  pre- 
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vented  from  supplying  the  ship” — the  Maidstone.  Of  this  I 
can  find  no  evidence.  If  anything  of  the  kind  had  taken  place 
there  would  certainly  have  been  some  reference  to  it — some 
allusion  to  so  unpleasant  a circumstance — in  the  letters,  if  not 
in  the  books,  of  the  agent.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  can  be 
found  in  his  frequent  letters  to  and  from  Brymer.  The  whole 
thing,  probably,  grew  out  of  a statement  in  a letter  from  Cap- 
tain Antrobus  to  Governor  lYard,  to  which  the  latter  replied  : 

the  other  tumultuous  proceedings  mentioned  in  the 
close  of  your  letter,  I can  recollect  nothing  at  present,  except 
your  representation  of  ’Mr.  Champlin’s  being  surrounded  by  a 
mob,  &e.,  upon  whieh  I must  observe  that  if  that  gentleman 
had  been  insulted  and  forcibly  prevented  from  supplying  the 
King's  ships  with  provisions,  and  had  made  application  to  me 
on  the  occasion,  I should  have  immediately  have  given  him  all 
necevssary  aid,  protection  and  assistance  ; but  as  he  never  made 
any  complaint  to  me;  I conclude  that  he  has  received  no  injury, 
and  that  the  behaviour  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  matter' 
proceeded  wholly  from  the  resentment  which  they  conceived,  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  being  impj-essed  and  detained  on 
board  the  Maidstone,  and  not  from  any  real  design  of  distressing 
any  of  his  Majesty’s  servants  ; and  the  uninterrupted  manner  in 
which  • the  ship  has  been  since  supplied,  confirms  me  in  the 
sentiment  I then  entertained  of  the  matter.” 

That  there  was  in  1774  a growing  determination  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ships,  though,  it  had  not  then  taken 
shape,  may  be  gathered  from  a letter  of  Captain  Wallace  to 
Admiral  Graves,  written  December  12,  immediately  after  his 
arrival.  In  this  letter  he  gives  an  account  of  the  seizure  of 
the  guns  of  Fort  Island  by  the  inhabitants,  and  his  subsequent 
interview  with  the  Governor. 

^T  then  mentioned,  if  in  the  course  of  carrying  on  the 
King’s  service  here  1 should  ask  assistance,  whether  I might 
expect  it  from  him,  or  any  others  in  the  Government.  He 
answered,  as  to  himself  he  had  no  power,  and  in  respect  to  any 
other  part  of  the  Government,  I should  meet  with  nothing  but 
opposition  and  difiiculty.  So  much  for  Governor  Wanton.” 

The  agent,  himself,  found  it  necessary  to  send  in  his  res- 
ignation the  next  year,  not  for  the  above  reason,  but  for  others 
that  were  quite  as  potent : 
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‘^The  imjiossibility  of  iiegotiatingbills  liere  in  a sliort  time, 
tlie  total  stopping-  of  trade,  witli  every  resource  for  obtaining 
provisions  from  the  neighboring  colonies  being  cut  off,  it  })uts 
it  out  of  my  power  to  sii]i])ort  the  contract  any  longer,  for 
want  of  ready  money.  See.,  &c.,  therefore  must  require  you  will, 
as  soon  as  })ossible,  fall  upon  some  expedient  to  exonerate  me 
from  the  discharge  of  the  same.  Should  our  next  news  from 
London  carry  with  it  the  ajq)earance  of  no  accommodation, 
bills  could  not  be  negotiated  here  for  any  discount ; nay,  am 
doubtful  if  could  raise  money  on  them  at  10  per  cent,  and  most 
2)eople  of  means  would  quit  the  town,  as  many  have.'’ 

This  was  dated  August  1,  1775. 

The  people  had  now  reached  a point  where  tbrlmarance 
ceased  to  be  a virtue,  and  they  utterly  refused  to  allow  the  ships 
to  be  provisioned  longer.  The  consequence  was,  all  the  mar- 
ket boats  and  coasting  vessels  coming  into  the  harbor  with 
produce,  were  intercepted  and  robbed  of  everything  on  board. 
And  to  make  the  position  of  the  inhabitants  still  more  trying, 
Wallace  threatened  to  turn  his  guns  on  tlie  town.  In  this 
dilemma  recourse  was  had  to  the  General  Assembly,  which 
body  was  asked  to  sanction  the  supj^lying  the  ships  with  provi- 
sions, to  save  the  place  from  destruction.  The  })rayer  wjis 
granted,  with  the  understanding  that  the  supplies  were  to  be 
furnished  by  only  one  person,  and  Wallace  was  to  keep  his  men 
on  board  ship.  This  was  on  the  16th  of  November,  and  the 
next  day  the  following  permit  was  given  : 

Headquarters,  Middletowx^  17th  Nov’r,  1775. 

^TtExtlemex.  I have  just  received  a co})y  of  your  letter 
to  Capt.  Wallace  and  his  to  you,  bearing  date  ye  IGth  instant, 
and  also  your  request  of  this  day  that  ye  said  Wallace  may  have 
delivered  to  him  seventeen  barrels  of  pork  and  five  ditto  of  Cali- 
vance,  now  iti  store  of  Mr.  Christopher  Champlin. 

•‘You  have  my  permission  under  ye  care  and  direction  of 
Sam’l  Dyre  Esq.  to  deliver  to  Capt.  Wallace  ye  above  seventeen 
barrels  of  pork  and  five  ditto  of  Cali  van  ce. 

Signed,  ESECK  HOPKINS,  B.  (Ml. 

To  ye  Worshipful  Town  Con’l 
of  Newport.” 

The  above  is  a true  copy  of  a paragi'aph  of  a letter  from 
Eseck  Hoj'tkins  Esq.  to  ye  Town  Council  of  Newport. 

Witness  my  hand,  Newp’t,  November  17th,  1775. 

WM.  CODDINCTON,  Council  Clerk. 
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Added  to  the  above,  under  date  of  the  18th,  there  is  a 
receipt  from  Dyer  for  the  pork  and  calivance,  which  he  engaged 
to  deliver  on  board  the  Rose  and  obtain  from  W allace  the  proper 
receipt.  The  last  of  the  previous  demands  were  dated  Septem- 
ber 30th — one  for  the  Rose  and  the  other  for  the  Swan.  Here 
there  is  a break,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  ships  were  fur- 
ther provisioned  by  the  agents  of  Grant,  or  that  they  obtained 
any  supplies  in  these  waters  after  November  18th,  except  by 
force.  The  fear  of  being  fired  upon  kept  tfie  inhabitants  in  a 
state  of  excitement,  which  feeling  was  heightened  by  the  sight 
of  blazing  farm  houses  on  the  neighboring  islands,  and  the  hope 
was  entertained,  that  if  the  ships  could  have  their  ordinary  sup- 
ply of  fresh  meat,  the  place  might  be  spared.  This  led  to  the 
calling  of  another  Town  meeting,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

Newport,  March  18th,  1776. 

‘^SiR  : As  the  General  Assembly  is  called  to  meet  at  East 

Greenwich,  the  freemen  of  this  Town  have  resolved  that  it  is 
necessary  a Committee  should  be  appointed  to  attend  the  Assem- 
bly, to  oppose  any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  repeal  the  act 
allowing  the  Council  to  supply  the  ships  of  war  in  this  harbor 
with  beef  and  so  forth,  and  have  accordingly,  from  your  known 
attachment  to  them  as  well  as  the  common  interest,  appointed 
you  one  of  that  committee  and  make  no  doubt  you  will  exert 
your  influence  in  defeating  any  measure  which  may  have  a tend- 
ency to  obstruct  the  supply,  as  the  Salvation  of  the  Town 
absolutely  depends  upon  a continuance  thereof. 

By  order  of  the  Town  Meeting  held 
this  day,  I am,  sir,  your  most  Hu  mb.  S’v’t. 

WM.  CODDINGTON,  Tovm  Glerh. 

The  back  of  the  letter,  with  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  is  missing  ; but  it  matters  little  to  whom 
this  duty  was  assigned,  for  no  hand  could  then  turn  the  people 
from  their  purpose,  and  it  was  but  a few  weeks  later.  May  4th — 
two  months  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence — that 
Rhode  Island  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown. 
From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  war  there  was  nothing  but 
hostilities  to  be  looked  for. 
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In  1785  the  citizens  of  Newport  were  greatly  surprised  to 
find  their  right  questioned  to  what  was  then,  and  is  still,  known 
as  Easton’s  Pond,  Marsh  and  Beach.  A year  or  two  prior  to 
that  date,  Nicholas  Easton,  who  had  inherited  the  Easton  farm 
in  a direct  line,  laid  claim  to  the  pond,  marsh  and  beach,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  land  conveyed  to  the  original  Nicholas, 
by  the  freemen  of  Newport,  at  a meeting  held  Eebruary  5,  1644, 
for  the  distribution  of  the  town  lands  undisposed  of ; and  subse- 
quently he  forbade  the  taking  away  of  sand,  gravel  and  sea- 
weed from  the  beach,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  But 
little  attention  was  paid  to  this  claim,  till  suit  was  brought  by 
Easton  against  Giles  Sanford,  for  trespass  ; and  as  this  was  to 
be  a test  case,  the  City  of  Newport  agreed  to  defend  it.  Coun- 
sel was  accordingly  employed  by  both  parties,  and  they  gat  them 
ready  for  the  battle.  Helme  and  Goodwin  appeared  for  the 
Plaintiff,  and  Marchant  and  Channing  for  the  Defendants. 

The  case  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
the  third  Alonday  in  December,  1785,  and  was  submitted,  by  a 
rule  of  Court,  to  Samuel  Huntington,  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
Richard  Law,  Esq.,  of  New  London,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
Esq.,  as  referees. 

The  following  April  the  referees  met  the  parties  by  appoint- 
ment, at  the  Court  House  in  Newport,  and  for  four  days  heard 
the  testimony  on  both  sides,  and  the  arguments  of  opposing 
counsel. 

By  order  of  the  Court,  a plat  of  the  beach  was  made, 
April  14,  1786,  by  Caleb  Harris ; and  to  get  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  early 
distribution  of  land,  at  the  time  that  the  Island  was  first  settled. 
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The  spot  where  the  settlement  was  made  was  at  the  east 
and  north  end  of  the  island. 

The  following  spring,  their  luimbers  having  increased 
materially,  some  of  the  members  removed  to  the  southern  and 
western  side  of  the  island  and  formed  a new  settlement.  It  was 
stated  by  counsel,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  growing  out  of 
this  suit,  that  the  movement  to  the  southern  end  of  the  island, 
was  planned  and  led  by  Nicholas  Easton,  who  gave  the  name 
of  Newport  to  the  new  township.  The  island  was  called  Rhode 
Island  in  1644. 

At  the  latter  end  of  1637-8,  Mr.  Coddington  was  elected 
leader  of  the  little  band,  and  Nicholas  Easton,  John  Coggeshall 
and  AVilliam  Brenton  were  appointed  elders. 

In  1640  it  was  voted  that  the  chief  magistrate  should  be 
called  Governor,  and  the  next  in  rank  Deputy  Governor.  At 
this  time  four  members  out  of  the  two  towns  of  Newport  and 
Portsmouth,  were  chosen  Assistants.  The  officers  were  Wil- 
liam Coddington,  Governor;  William  Brenton,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor; Nicholas  Easton,  John  Coggeshall,  William  Hutchin- 
son and  John  Porter,  Assistants.  The  next  year,  1641,  R. 
Harding  was  chosen  in  Mr.  Easton’s  place,  and  William 
Baulston  in  place  of  Mr.  Hutchinson.  It  was  asserted  at  the 
trial  of  the  suit,  Easton  vs,  Sanford,  that  in  1640  Nicholas 
Easton  was  fined  five  shillings  for  a breach  of  order,  and  that 
the  following  year  he  was  left  out  of  office.  The  next  year, 
1642,  he  was  again  elected  Assistant,  and  held  the  office  till  a 
Patent  of  Incorporation  was  obtained. 

The  land  within  the  township  was  divided  into  plots — a 
plot  to  each  proprietor.  Nicholas  Easton’s  portion  is  described 
as  follows,  in  a paper  signed  by  Joseph  Terry,  Town  Clerk, 
December  5,  1662  : 

Upon  the  5th  day  of  February,  1644,  the  old  Freemen  of 
the  Town  of  Newport  were  called  together  for  the  disposition 
and  ordering  of  the  Town  lands  undisposed  of,  and  by  computa- 
tion finding  not  above  sixty  acres,  tjiey  jointly  did  agree  that  in 
regard  the  Town  was  indebted  to  Nicholas  Easton,  that  he 
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should  have  that  parcel  unto  him  and  his  heirs,  in  part  of  satis- 
faction of  the  debt,  at  two  shillings  per  acre,  according  to  cus- 
tom. 

‘‘To  Mr.  Nicholas  Easton  we  appoint  his  farm  to  begin  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Mill  Pond,  in  the  middle  of  the  Valley,  and 
so,  in  a straight  line,  to  extend  Eastward  to  the  marked  tree  at 
Stony  Eiver,  and  by  that  riverside  to  the  falls,  and  from  thence 
by  the  verge  of  the  hill  to  the  sea,  to  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and 
so,  bounded  by  the  sea  south  and  west  to  the  middle  of  the  hill, 
between  the  issuing  out  of  the  Pond  and  the  Cartway,  and  from 
thence  about  by  the  pond  side  to  the  aforesaid  valley  : likewise 
on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Pond,  bounded  by  the  highway  on 
the  back  side,  to  over  against  the  house,  and  so,  by  marked 
trees,  unto  a small  tree  over  against  Mr.  Brenton’s  line,  and  by 
that  line  through  the  swamp  unto  the  verge  of  the  Pond,  a part 
of  Mr.  Brenton’s  marsh  intervening,  as  also  two  acres  of  pas- 
ture and  one  cows  hay,  near  Aqueduct  Point ; with  his  house  lot 
and  six  acres  of  upland  and  six  acres  of  fencing  copse  lying  be- 
tween Mr.  Bracey’s  farm  and  Henry  Bull’s  meadows — all  which 
parcels  of  land  is  laid  forth  for  his  proportion,  369  acres,  allowed 
by  order,  with  twenty  also  by  order,  allowed  for  the  mill,  in  pro- 
portion of  acres,  more  or  less  to  him  appointed. 

“ Whereas,  according  to  certain  orders,  made  for  the  estab- 
lishing and  giving  assurance  of  the  lands  unto  such  who  shall  be 
therein  observant,  be  it  known,  therefore,  Mr.  Nicholas  Easton, 
having  exhibited  his  bill,  under  the  Treasurer’s  hand,  unto  the 
session  held  the  10th  day  of  March,  1640,  wherein  appears  full 
satisfaction  to  be  given  for  the  number  of  369  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less,  lying  within  the  precincts  of  such  bounds  as  by  the 
Committee  by  order  appointed,  to  wit  : to  begin  at  the  east  side 
of  the  Mill  Pond,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  and  so  in  a straight 
line  to  extend  eastward  to  the  marked  tree  at  Stony  River,  and 
by  that  river-side  to  the  falls,  and  from  thence  by  the  verge  of 
the  hill  to  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks,  and  so  bounded 
by  the  sea,  south  and  west,  to  the  middle  of  the  hill,  between 
the  issuing  out  of  the  Pond  and  the  Cartway,  and  from  thence 
along  by  the  pondside  to  the  aforesaid  valley  : likewise  on  the 
southwest  side  of  the  pond,  bounded  by  the  highway  on  the 
back  side,  to  over  against  the  house,  and  so  by  marked  trees 
unto  a small  tree  over  against  Mr.  Brenton’s  line,  and  by  that 
line  through  the  swamp  unto  the  head  of  the  Pond,  a parcel  of 
Mr.  Brenton’s  marsh  intervening  the  Pond  ; as  also  two  acres  of 
pasture  and  four  acres  of  fencing  copse,  lying  between  Mr. 
Bracey’s  farm  and  Henry  Bull’s  meadows — all  which  parcels  of 
land,  set  foidh  for  his  portion  ; these,  therefore,  doth  evidence 
and  testify  that  all  these  parcels  of  land  aforementioned, 
amounting  to  the  aforesaid  number  of  369  acres,  and  20  allowed 
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by  order  from  tlie  town  in  payment  for  the  mill,  for  his  part  ; 
ail  which  parsels  of  land  timonnting  to  the  nnmber  of  389  acres, 
more  or  less,  fully  appropriated  to  the  said  Mr.  Nicholas  Easton 
and  his  heirs  forever. 

These  arc  true  copies,  as  attested 

Jos.  Terry,  Town  Clerk.  1GG2  Decb  5. 

With  the  above,  abstracts  of  wills  w^ere  read,  showing  how 
the  property  had  subsequently  been  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  it  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  plaintiif. 

The  will  of  the  first  Nicholas  wms  dated  1675.  He  made 
his  son  John  residuary  legatee. 

John,  in  his  will,  dated  1699,  made  his  grandson,  Peter, 
residuary. 

Peter,  in  his  will,  dated  1721,  gave  to  Nicholas  all  the 
marsh,  to  high  water  mark.  This  is  the  first  conveyance  of  the 
marsh. 

Nicholas,  in  his  will,  dated  1763,  gave  the  farm  to  his 
sons,  Nicholas  and  Jonathan ; and  in  1767,  in  a partition  deed, 
Jonathan  gave  Nicholas  the  marsh  and  beach  to  high  water 
mark. 

The  will  of  Nicholas  (the  last  will  prior  to  the  litigation, 
which  will  was  drawn  by  Henry  Marchant,  one  of  the  opposing 
counsel)  makes  no  mention  of  either  marsh  or  beach.  This 
will  is  dated  1770. 

Sundry  leases  of  the  beach  were  produced — one  to 

Davis,  1739;  one  to -Pike,  1768;  and  one  to  Joseph 

Southwick,  1772-3.  And  the  following  depositions  were 
offered  by  the  plaintiff: 

^‘Samuel  Dyre,  of  Newport,  in  the  County  of  Newport, 
Esq.  aged  fifty-six  years,  being  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  saith 
that  in  the  life  time  of  his  late  uncle,  Samuel  Dyre,  deceased,  he 
was  often  times  sent  by  his  said  uncle,  with  whom  he  lived,  for 
sand:  but  was  always  ordered  by  him  to  ask  liberty  of  Nicholas 
Easton,  Esq.,  uncle  to  the  present  Nicholas  Easton,  who  gave  it 
upon  request.  The  deponent  also  saith,  that  since  the  decease 
of  his  said  uncle,  Samuel  Dyre,  he  hath  often  times  carted  sand 
from  the  beach,  called  Easton’s  Beach,  to  his  own  farm,  but 
ever  asked  liberty.  That,  for  about  thirty  five  years  past,  ho 
hath  known  and  been  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  farm  called 
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Easton’s  Farm,  in  Newport,  now  in  the  tenure  and  occupation 
of  the  present  Nicholas  Easton,  of  Newport,  together  with  the 
pond,  beach  and  marsh  thereto  adjoining,  while  the  same  were 
severally  in  the  tenure,  occupation  and  improvement  of  Nicholas 
Easton,  the  uncle  of  the  present  Nicholas  Easton,  and  the  now 
Nicholas,  and  that,  as  well  the  beach  and  marsh  as  the  upland, 
were  included  within  the  same  enclosure  and  under  the  imme- 
diate impi’ovement,  as  well  of  the  said  Nicholas  the  uncle,  as 
the  present  Nicholas,  and  that  the  deponent’s  uncle,  Samuel 
Dyre,  deceased,  was  born  in  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  as  this  deponent  hath  seen  registered  in  a family  bible,  and 
now  stands  engraved  on  his  tombstone. 

Signed  SAMUEL  DYRE.” 

James  Coggeshall,  of  Newport,  in  the  County  of  Newport, 
yeoman,  one  of  the  people  called  Quakers,  being  duly  engaged, 
on  his  solemn  affirmation,  saith  that  he  is  seventy-five  years  of 
age,  in  February  next,  and  when  he  was  about  ten  years  of  age, 
he  was  used  to  ride  with  his  father  to  old  governor  John 
Easton’s,  and  had  often  passed  over  the  beach,  now  in  dispute 
between  the  town  of  Newport  and  Nicholas  Easton,  at  which 
time  there  was  a fence  at  the  west  end  of  the  beach,  with  a gate 
for  travellers  to  pass  through,  and  that  his  father  usually  set  him 
down  to  open  the  gate,  and  both  beach  and  marsh  were  at  that 
time  enclosed;  and  since  that  time,  in  the  life  of  Nicholas 
Easton,  grandfather  to  the  present  Nicholas  Easton,  he  well 
remembers  a gate  and  fence  kept  erected  at  the  east  end  of  the 
beach,  by  a division  between  the  late  Peter  Easton  and  the  said 
Nicholas;  and  that,  as  well  the  beach  and  marsh,  as  the  uplands, 
were  included  witliin  the  farm  enclosure  and  under  the  imme- 
diate improvement  of  Nicholas  Easton,  the  grandfather,  and 
Nicholas  Easton,  the  uncle  of  the  present  Nicholas  Easton. 

Questions  by  the  Committee  of  the  town  of  Newport. 

“Have  you  frequently  known  the  inhabitants  of  the  Town 
of  Newport  to  fetch  sand  or  seaweed  from  the  Beach,  in  old 
Nicholas  Easton’s  time? 

1 have:  but  when  I fetched  sand  I always  asked 

leave. 

“Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a wharf  built  on  the  side  of 
the  beach,  into  the  pond,  and  for  what  purpose? 

^^A91s.  I remember  a little  sort  of  a scatfold,  built  for  the 
fishermen  to  go  wash  their  fish;  but  by  what  liberty  I do  not 
know.  I saw  it  there. 

^‘Did  you  know  of  a scow  being  kept  in  the  pond? 

Ans.  Yes,  I think  the  Bliss’s  had  a scow  there. 

^^Did  you  ever  see  them  load  the  scow  with  seaweed? 

Ans.  I saw  them  load  their  carts,  but  not  their  scow. 
I heard  tell  of  it. 
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Did  you  know  of  a canal  being  cut  from  tlie  beach  into 
the  pond,  to  let  the  salt  water  in? 

A?is.  No:  it  was  before  mv  time. 

^‘■JAMES  COGGESHALL."  ' 

“Joseph  Arnold,  of  Newport,  in  the  County  of  Newport, 
Esq.,  being  duly  sworn,  on  his  oath  saith  that  he  was  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Newport  seventy  years  past,  and  at  that  time,  and  ever 
since  that  time,  never  remembers  to  have  heard  the  Beach  and 
Pond,  which  lay  adjoining  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Easton’s  land,  and 
in  common  with  it,  called  by  anv  other  name  than  Easton's 
Beach,  and  Easton’s  Pond,  until  the  dispute  between  Mr. 
Easton  and  some  of  the  inliabitants  of  said  Newport,  and  very 
well  remember  to  have  heard  the  people  of  Newport  say,  during 
that  time,  that  they  had  been  or  were  going  to  hsli  for  perch  in 
Easton’s  Pond;  and  in  the  winter  season,  that  they  had  been  or 
were  going  skating  on  Easton’s  Pond ; and  had  often  heard  the 
inhabitants  say  they  were  going  or  had  been  to  catch  clams  on 
Easton’s  Beach. 

“ Questions  by  the  Committee: 

“Have  you  lived  any  part  of  the  time  out  of  Newport? 

“ Ans.  I lived  in  town  here,  was  put  to  school  here,  and  here 
continued  to  live,  till  I was  grown  up  a young  man,  and  then  I 
went  to  Jamestown,  and  while  I lived  in  Jamestown,  I spent 
more  than  half  my  time  in  Newport,  till  I removed  here  with 
my  family. 

“ When  did  you  hear  of  any  dispute  between  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Newport  and  Mr.  Easton,  about  the  Beach. 

“ Ans  When  the  lawsuit  was  commenced  between  Nicholas 
Easton  and  Giles  Sanford,  and  never  heard  of  any  dispute  till 
that  time. 

“ Question  by  Easton. 

“ Do  you  remember  in  my  grandfather’s  days,  as  well  as  my 
uncle,  that  the  cows  and  horses  that  were  put  to  pasture  upon 
his  land,  went  down  to  feed  upon  the  beach  and  marsh  that  lay 
in  common  with  the  upland  adjoining? 

“ Ans.  They  did:  for,  from  the  gate  by  tbe  street  at  John 
Easton’s  corner,  there  was  a driftway  to  the  Beach  open,  and 
nothing  to  stop  them. 

“JOSIAH  AKNOLD.” 

These  depositions  were  all  properly  acknowledged  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

It  was  further  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  that  if  the  right  to 
the  beach  had  not  been  conveyed  to  the  original  Nicholas,  it 
was  still  in  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  town  must  fail : 
that  immemorial  usage  could  not  affect  the  freehold  : that  if 
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acts  had  been  passed  regulating  the  fishing  in  the  pond,'  the 
same  applied  to  almost  every  pond  in  the  state  : tliat  in  sun- 
dry papers  the  land  in  dispute  was  called  Easton’s  Beach,  that 
the  proprietors’  rights  were  distinct  from  the  rights  of  the  free- 
men at  large  : that  old  Nicholas  Easton,  and  afterwards  his 
son,  were  governors,  and  tlierefore  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  arrogated  rights  they  never  had,  and  the  question  was 
asked — “would  Jonathan  Easton  have  been  continued  gov- 
ernor, if  he  had  willed  away  the  town  rights?”  Jonathan 
Easton,  it  was  asserted,  must  have  known  his  father’s  rights, 
and  as  he  conveyed  the  beach,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  he 
had  a right. 

These  were  the  leading  arguments  of  the  plaintiff’s  coun- 
sel, who  gave  in  the  course  of  debate,  a history  of  old  religious 
controversies  (no  minutes,  unfortunately,  of  this  part  of  the 
debate  have  been  preserved)  and  they  explained  the  want  of 
consistency  on  the  part  of  the  last  Nicholas,  in  sometimes 
claiming  and  at  other  times  relinquishing  the  right  to  the  pond, 
marsh  and  beach,  by  asserting  that  at  such  times  lie  liad  been 
governed  by  party  considerations. 

The  defendants  took  up  the  act  of  incorporation,  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  to  the  original  proprietors,  and  the  laying- 
out  of  highways.  It  was  declared  that  the  beach  had  never 
been  conveyed  or  disposed  of,  but  had  ever  remained  a com- 
monage, the  same  as  the  freemen  held  Fort  Island,  Coasters 
Harbor  (written  Coarse  Harbor)  and  the  Powder  House — 
that  the  rights  of  corporations  cannot  be  lost  by  possession  or 
continued  claims  of  others,  and  that  the  argument  that  Jona- 
than Easton  would  not  have  been  continued  as  governor  if  he 
had  willed  away  the  town  rights,  was  absurd ; for  his  will 
could  not  be  known  till  he  was  dead,  and,  as  the  counsel  perti- 
nently remarked,  “it  would  have  been  curious  indeed  to  have 
chosen  him  governor  after  his  death,  or  to  have  turned  him  out.” 

It  was  further  shown  that  Nicholas  Easton  petitioned  for 
the  right  to  put  up  a gate  on  land  now  claimed  to  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  plaintiff,  as  follows  : 
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“At  a quarterly  meeting  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Town  of 
Newport,  Jany.  29,  170G;  the  governor  chosen  moderator — 

“Whereas,  there  Avas  a petition  presented  to  this  quarterly 
meeting  by  Capt.  X.  Easton  that  he  might  have  liberty  granted 
him  and  his  heirs  forever,  to  hang  and  maintain  a gate  across 
the  way  leading  to  Settuest  Beach;  the  meeting,  debating  the 
matter,  think  it  not  couA'Cnient  to  grant  it  to  him  and  his  lieirs 
forever;  but,  upon  further  consideration,  it  is  voted  and  ordered 
that  the  petition  be  granted  for  seven  years  from  the  date 
hereof. 

“P.  BARKER,  Cleri:^ 

And  it  was  further  shown  that  in  1716,  Stephen,  Peter 
and  Nicholas  Easton  asked  permission  to  open  the  Creek,  they 
agreeing,  should  the  petition  be  granted,  to  build  and  main- 
tain a bridge  across  the  Creek  at  their  own  expense,  as  herein 
set  forth. 

“To  the  Honorable  Moderator  and  the  rest  of  the  Freemen  of 
the  Town  of  New  Port,  at  a quarterly  meeting  held  for 
said  town  tlie  25th  April,  1716,  the  petition  of  us  the 
subscribers  humbly  showeth  to  this  meeting- 
“That  whereas,  there  is  a place  in  this  Town,  eommonly 
called  Easton’s  Pond,  and  a river  passing  out  of  said  Pond, 
through  said  Beach,  into  the  main  sea,  in  which  river  several 
sorts  of  small  fish  come  in  and  out  of  the  sea  into  said  Pond, 
and  repass  again,  and  so,  being  sometimes  beneficial  for  the 
toAvn  by  catching  of  them;  but  sometimes  the  river  is  shallow 
and  sometimes  shut  up  for  a long  time,  so  that  it  keeps  the  fish 
from  passing  in  and  out  of  the  Pond,  and  by  that  means  is  a 
damage  to  the  Inhabitants.  Noav  your  petitioners  are  desirous 
that  you  will  encourage  fishing  in  the  Pond  by  granting  liberty 
to  us  that  we  may  cut  a passage  or  let  out  a river  out  of  said 
Pond  through  said  Beach  into  the  main  sea  at  the  hither  end  of 
said  Beach,  which  we  believe  will  draw  in  the  fish  into  said 
Pond.  And  if  this  meeting  see  cause  to  grant  us  our  request  to 
cut  or  dig  a river  through  said  Beach,  we,  your  petitioners,  will 
build  a bridge  over  said  river,  at  our  cost,  oblige  ourselves  to 
maintain  it  and  keep  it  in  good  repair,  so  long  as  we  may  keep 
said  river  open  when  made,  and  if  filled  up,  to  fill  up  the  chan- 
nel that  they  shall  dig,  and  for  which  favor  and  liberty  to  your 
petitioners,  if  granted^,  as  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. 

“Signed  by  us 

“Stephen  Easton, 
“Nicholas  Easton, 
“Peter  Easton. 
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^‘At  a Quarterly  Meeting,  April  25,  1716,  the  foregoing 
petition  is  allowed  upon  the  above  conditions,  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  was  voted  in  Quarterly  Meeting. 

‘^W.  CODDINGTON,  T,  0.” 

It  was  also  shown  that  fishing  in  the  pond  was  regulated 
by  an  act  in  1713  : that  by  a vote  horses  were  not  allowed  to 
stray  on  the  commons  and  that  the  citizens  held  the  freehold  to 
the  beach  as  tenants  in  common  : that  in  the  conveyance  to  the 
original  Nicholas  no  mention  is  made  of  the  beach,  either  in  the 
original  grant  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  remaining  sixty  acres, 
for  the  proprietors  did  not  consider  the  beach  as  land  to  be  con- 
veyed : that  the  conveyance  of  the  marsh  by  Peter,  in  his  will, 
was  no  evidence  of  ownership,  and  that  in  no  papers  but  those 
of  the  claimant  is  the  beach  called  Easton’s  Beach. 

Witnesses  were  called — Bliss  P.  Peckham  and  William 
Weeden — as  to  the  boundaries  and  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the. 
beach  by  all  the  inhabitants,  and  the  following  depositions  were 
read  : 

Caleb  Gardner,  of  Providence  in  the  county  of  Provi- 
dence, Esq.,  being  engaged  according  to  law  do  testify  and  say 
that  about  forty  years  ago  my  father  filled  and  completed  the 
wharf  in  Newport,  now  owned  by  Mr.  William  Langley,  with 
gravel  and  sand  brought  from  Easton’s  Beach,  so  called,  and  ever 
afterwards  repaired  said  wharf  with  gravel  from  said  Beach  ; and 
further  say,  that  I have  frequently  brought  sand  from  said 
Beach,  have  known  Mr.  Jacob  Barney,  Senior,  to  bring  kelp 
from  said  Beach,  almost  every  year  while  I resided  at  said  New- 
port. I also  know  that  my  late  brother-in-law,  Benjamin  Sher- 
burne, deceased,  brought  large  quantities  of  gravel  and  sand 
from  the  said  Beach,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  Newport  in 
general,  while  I resided  there,  brought  the  principal  2)art  of  the 
gravel  and  sand  they  made  use  of  from  the  Beach  aforesaid,  dur- 
ing all  of  which  time  I never  knew  or  heard  of  any  of  the  Easton 
family  laying  any  claim  to  the  fee  of  the  said  Beach,  excepting 
the  present  Nicholas  Easton,  since  his  uncle’s  death  or  that 
any  person  was  interrupted  in  bringing  any  thing  off  the  said 
Beach,  but  always  understood  and  sujiposed  that  the  said  Beach 
belonged  to  the  town  of  Newport. 

‘^OALEB  GARDNER.” 

^^The  deposition  of  Joseph  Peckham,  of  Middletown,  in  the 
county  of  Newport,  and  state  of  Rhode  Island,  of  lawful  age, 
in  his  solemn  engagement  testifieth  and  saith  that  he  the  depo- 
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nent  used  to  cart  seaweed  from  the  Town  Beach  in  Newport 
without  any  molestation,  for  a nuinher  of  years,  and  tliat  he 
always  understood  that  the  said  Beach  was  the  ])roperty  of  the 
Town  of  Newport.  Moreover,  the  deponent  saith  that  when  he 
- used  to  cart  from  there,  that  old  Mr.  Nicholas  Easton  was  so 
far  from  being  disturbed  at  it,  that  he,  the  deponent  used  to 
leave  his  cart  and  utensils  at  the  old  gentleman’s,  and  always 
found  them  in  good  order.  And  many  others,  and  indeed  every- 
body that  chose  to  cart  sand,  seaweed  and  any  thing  else  from 
said  beach,  without  any  molestation.  The  deponent  further  saith 
that  he  and  others  did  cart  since  the  death  of  old  Es(p\  Easton 
without  any  hindrance  from  the  present  Nicholas  Easton  : fur- 
ther the  deponent  saith  not. 

‘gOSEPH  PECKHAM." 

^'Questions  by  Nicholas  Easton’s  Attorney. 

‘‘Did  you  ever  ask  my  Brother  Nicholas’  leave  to  cart  sea- 
weed from  said  Beach? 

^^Ans.  A"es,  but  I never  carted  afterwards. 

^^Quest.  Did  my  brother  Nicholas  grant  you  liberty? 

“Ans.  Yes. 

“ Quest.  Did  you  never  ask  leave  of  old  Esqr.  Easton  ? 

^^Ans.  No,  for  I never  heard  tliat  he  laid  any  claim  to  it  ? 

Quest.  Did  you  ever  know  any  inhabitaut  of  the  Town 
of  Newport  to  mow  or  improve  any  part  of  the  Salt  Marsh,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  Nicholas  Easton  ? 

^^Ans.  No. 

Quest.  Did  you  ever  hear-  of  any  contention  between 
Thomas  Hassard,  tenant  to  the  late  Nicholas  Easton,  Esq.  and 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Newport,  about  carting- 
sand  and  gravel  and  seaweed  off  from  the  Beach  aforesaid  ? 

“Ans.  No. 

^‘Questions  by  the  Committee. 

“Can  you  remember  how  much  that  salt  marsh,  heretofore 
mentioned,  has  increased  for  thirty  or  forty  years  past  ? 

^‘Ans.  No. 

Quest.  Don’t  you  remember  a wharf  on  the  Pond  side  ? 

'‘Ans.  Yes,  very  well. 

Quest.  What  use  was  made  of  that  wharf  ? 

'^Ans.  To  scow  seaweed  across  the  Pond. 

Quest.  By  whom  was  the  seaweed  scowed. 

^^Ans.  By  any  body  that  found  it  convenient. 

“Quest.  Do  you  mean  the  Inhabitants  of  Newport  ? 

‘'Ans.  Yes,  a number,  of  them  used  it. 

“Questions  asked  by  the  present  Nicholas  Easton’s  Attorney. 

“Do  you  remember  how  long  it  is  since  that  wharf  was 
erected  ? 
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‘^Ans.  I do  not  justly  remember  the  time. 

‘^Quest.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  by  the  consent 
of  che  late  Nicholas  Easton,  Esq.,  or  by  the  present  Nicholas 
Easton  ? 

^‘Ans.  I don’t  suppose  it  was  by  the  consent  of  any  body, 
for  I always  understood  the  said  beach  to  belong  to  the  town  ? 

^^JOSEPH  PECKHAM.” 

Other  depositions,  of  a like  tenor  were  read,  and  I found 
with  these  papers  the  following  letter,  which  is  not  out  of  place 
here  : 

Sir.  It  can  do  no  injury  to  the  cause  depend’g  between 
Easton  aud  the  Corporation,  to  notice  to  the  Gentlemen  referees 
that  every  house  built  in  the  Town,  from  the  first  settlement  to 
ye  present  time,  was  with  sand  from  the  Beach,  and  many  of 
them  was  supplied  with  shells  for  the  lime ; besides,  many  of 
our  streets  and  yards  are  paved  with  gravel  from  thence  for 
more  than  a century  back.  Fishermen  have  taken  and  cured,  I 
may  venture  to  affirm,  near  1000  bbls.  upon  an  average,  for  50 
years  past,  together  with  the  immense  quantities  of  sea-weed  and 
sand  for  manure,  all  taken  and  brought  off  without  (in  a single 
instance)  even  asking  any  of  the  Easton  family’s  permission. 
All  the  advantage  they  ever  derived  from  this  business  was  in 
common  with  other  teamsters.  Those  were  no  doubt  employed 
that  worked  ye  cheapest.  These  thoughts  have  occurred  to  me 
this  even’g  ; perhaps  all  of  them  may  not  have  been  taken  up  by 
you. 

I am  most  respectfully 

Yr  H’ble  Servt, 

Sunday  Even’g  'Z‘6d  Apl.  W.  VEKNON.” 

H.  Marchant  Esq.^ 

The  case  was  finally  left  with  the  Keferees,  and  they  re- 
ported as  follows  : 

“ To  the  Honorable  Court  of  Common  Pleas  next  to  be  holden 

at  Providence,  within  and  for  the  County  of  Providence. 

The  Subscribers,  to  whom  was  submitted  and  referred  by 
a rule  of  your  honors,  at  your  session  holden  at  Providence, 
within  and  for  the  County  of  Providence,  on  the  3d  Monday  of 

(l)In  this  letter  we  find  what  is  probably  the  gist  of  the  whole  thing.  The 
sea  yielded  an  unlimited  supply  of  fish,  for  which  there  was  always  a 
great  demand,  particularly  for  the  W.  I.  trade.  Easton  daily  saw  the 
fishermen  landing  and  curing  large  quantities  of  fish  on  the  Beach,  and 
he  first  coveted  and  then  grasped  at  the  revenue  the  Beach  yielded  to  the 
citizens  generally.  The  citizens  failed  to  recognize  his  claim,  hence  the 
suit  to  establish  what  he  deemed  his  right. 
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Decem’r  1785,  a case  and  controversy  subsisting  between 
Xicholas  Easton  of  the  City  of  Xewport  on  one  part  and  the 
said  City  on  the  other,  respecting  a certain  Beach,  Marsh  and 
Pond  adjacent,  all  lying  in  the  City  aforesaid. 

“ Beport  that  Ave  met  the  said  parties,  at  the  Court  house 
in  said  City  of  Xewport,  on  the  21st  day  of  instant  April,  and 
on  said  day,  the  22d,  24th,  and  25th  of  said  month,  ])roceediug 
from  day  to  day  by  adjournment,  fully  heard  them,  Avith  tlieir 
evidence  and  counsel,  on  said  matters  of  submission,  and  vioAved 
the  premises. 

That  it  appears  to  us  that  the  late  Toavu,  uoav  City  of 
XeAvport,  under  a purchase  of  the  native  right  and  a confirma- 
tion by  the  General  Assembly  of  this  State,  became  seized  in  fee 
of  the  disputed  ])remises,  together  Avith  an  extensive  tract  of 
land  adjacent.  That  no  grant  or  disposition  ap])ears  ever  to 
have  been  made  of  said  Premises,  by  said  Toavu  or  City  to  any 
person  or  persons  to  hold  in  severalty;  and  from  their  nature 
and  locality  it  Avas  highly  proper  that  they  should  be  reserved 
for  common  use. 

That  they  appear  to  have  been  included  in  land  Avhich 
the  OAvners  of  said  Town  of  XeAvport  in  1641  did  sequester  for  a 
perpetual  commonage. — That  the  inhabitants  of  said  'Town  have 
ever  as  they  had  occasion,  until  the  present  controversy  arose, 
participated  in  the  use  of  them,  taking  fish  in  the  Pond,  and 
gravel,  sand,  kelp  &c  from  the  Beach — It  also  appears  that  the 
said  Xicholas  Easton  and  those  Avhose  right  he  hath,  being  all 
inhabitants  of  said  Toavu,  now  city,  have  from  time  to  time 
claimed  an  exclusive  right  in  fee  to  the  said  premises,  and  have 
ever  participated  in  the  use  of  them;  but  have  not  had  such 
exclusive  and  adverse  possession  as  to  disseize  said  Toavu  or  City, 
or  gain  a title. 

WhereuiAon  Ave  aAvard  and  determine  that  the  said  dis- 
puted Premises,  bounding  South  by  the  Sea,  at  Ioav  Avater,  East- 
erly by  the  Westerly  line  of  the  Town  of  Middletown,  from  the 
Sea  to  the  Xortherly  side  of  said  Pond,  and  then  round  by  said 
Pond  Westerly  and  Southerly  to  the  South  Westerly  corner  of 
the  same,  from  thence  South  3 degrees  East  to  the  Sea  (as  the 
said  last  mentioned  line  is  laid  down  in  tlie  plan  taken  by  C. 
Harris,  Surveyor  taken  by  order  of  your  Honors  and  hereAvith 
enclosed.)  with  all  the  privileges  thereof  ought  to  be  and  shall 
be  and  remain  to  the  said  City  of  Xewport,  for  their  common 
use  forever — And  Ave  further  aAvard  that  the  taxable  Costs  be 
paid  equally  by  the  parties. 

“ Xewport,  April  26,  1786. 

“ Samuel  Huntington  ) 

‘CUiciiAKD  Laav  > Referees. 

“ Oliver  Ellsworth  ) 
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The  citizens  had  gained  tlieir  point,  and  it  would  seem 
that,  liaving  estal)lished  their  rights,  they  were  willing  to  con- 
cede something  to  the  plaintiff,  as  appears  hy  the  following 
document,  signed  by  counsel  on  both  sides  : 


‘^In  tlie  case,  Nicholas  Easton  vs  Giles  Sanford,  before 
referees,  it  is  agreed  by  the  parties  that  tlie  determination  of 


the  referees  be  extended  to  the  Beach  only,  any  danse  or  clauses 
in  the  rule  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  and  that  any  right 
or  claim  on  either  side  to  the  Marsh  and  Pond  be  not  anected 
hereafter  by  this  agreement. 

“Newpokt,  22d  Apl  178G. 

^TI.  Marchant  ] n ,,  1 r T i 

“WM  CiiANKlNO  defendants. 


'M.  M.  Varnum^ 
Goodwin 


for  Easton. 


At  this  point  there  is  some  discrepancy  in  the- dates.  The 
above  agreement  refers  to  the  ride  of  the  referees,  but  it  ante- 
dates that  instrument  four  days  —a  discrepancy  that  cannot  now. 
be  explained. 

Nicholas  Easton  did  not  sit  down  quietly  by  the  rule  of  the 
referees,  and  after  a time  he  picked  a flaw  in  the  rule,  having 
discovered  that  the  word  “Bounds”  appeared  where  it  should 
read  “Pond.”  H.  Marchant  accordingly  addressed  a lettter  on 
the  subject  to  one  of  the  referees,  and  received  the  following 
reply ; 

New  London.  Dec.  18,  1786. 

“Sir. 


Yours  of  the  30th  Gltmo.  pr.  last  Post,  came  not  to 
Hand  until  yesterday,  upon  my  Return  home  from  Hartford — onr 
Roads  have  been  almost  impassible,  but  shall  transmit  it  by  the 
first  opportunity,  to  Govr.  Huntington  and  Mr.  Elsworth — 
however  it  is  not  probable  they  will  be  able  to  transmit  you  an 
answer  by  the  time  you  mention — I well  remember  that  there 
was  that  mistake  of  the  word  Bonnds  for  Pond  in  the  Rule  pro- 
duced. And  that  it  was  fully  agreed  by  all  the  Parties  con- 
cerned— that  it  was  a mere  Clerical  Mistake,  and  was  agreed  to 
be  rectified  as  such — and  by  the  mutual  Consent  of  all  the  par- 
ties and  their  Counsel — iVnd  that  the  Beach  the  Marsh  and  the 
Pond — were  the  three  objects  that  were  agreed  by  all  the 
concerned  to  be  the  Subjects  of  oui-  Enquiery  and  adjudica- 
tion— and  we  accordingly  were  led  by  the  Parties  to  take  a Par- 


(l)Varnum  took  part  in  the  suit,  but  was  not  engaged  at  the  opening. 
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ticiiliir  View  of  each  and  adjudicated  upon  them  accordingly. 

And  am  Sir  with  high  Esteem  and  llespect 

Your  most  Obedt.  Iminhle  Scrvt, 

‘‘laClIAUD  LAW.”  ' 

IIenka''  Marchant,  Esq., 

Newport. 

But  the  above  did  not  suffice.  Nicliolas  Easton  had  liad  a 
Ion"  and  troublesome  suit,  and  all  that  he  had  gained  was  the 
privilege  of  paying  one-half  the  cost ; this  with  his  temperament, 
was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  continued  to  assert  his 
claim  exactly  as  he  had  done  before.  A meeting  of  the  Free- 
men Avas  therefore  called,  as  appars  by  the  folloAving  Avarrant : 

“At  a Meeting  of  the  Freemen  Agreeable  to  Ad jourment, 
and  also  by  Warrant— -October  8th,  11  a.  m.  o’Clock,  1787. 

Christopher  Ellery  appointed  Moderator. 

Whereas  by  the  Eeport  of  the  Keferees  appointed  in  the 
Action  of  Nicholas  Easton,  against  Gyles  Sandford  in  Avhich 
this  ToAvn  Avas  admitted  to  defend  the  riglitof  tlie  ToAvn  to  the 
Beach,  Alarsh  and  Pond  Avithin  said  Toavii,  Avas  established,  and 
a judgment  Avas  entered  thereon  accordingly  : And  Whereas 

the  said  Nicholas  notwithstanding  said  Report,  Continues  his 
Claim  thereunto  : Wherefore  it  is  . . - - 

Unanimously  Resolved,  that  Alessieurs,  Henry  Bliss,  George 
Champlin,  George  Sears,  Daniel  Alason,  Peleg  Clarke,  George 
Gibbs,  EdAvard  Simmons,  Samuel  Vernon  ye  2d  and  John  Top- 
ham  or  the  Major  part  of  them  be  a committee  to  maintain  the 
right  of  said  Town,  to  said  Beach,  Marsh  and  pond,  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  most  conduce  to  the  Interests  thereof  : And 

this  Aleeting,  placing  the  fullest  confidence  in  said  Committee, 
do  authorize  them  to  take  such  measures  as  they  shall  think 
proper  for  the  preservation  of  the  Toavii’s  Right  to  said  prem- 
ises. And  all  such  their  proceedings  shall  be  as  binding  on  the 
ToAvn  as  if  done  in  Virtue  of  Special  orders  from  a Town  Meet- 
ing. It  is  further  Resolved,  that  said  Committee  be  impoAvered 
to  Contract  Avith  Counsel,  and  make  them  Reasonable  allow- 
ances for  their  former  and  future  services. 

Newport,  ye  June  22d  1788 

the  aforegoing  is  copied  from  the  Book  of  Town 
Records,  and  Compared  by 

^TELEG  BARKER,  Junr,  Toion  Glk:^ 

The  committee  so  appointed  obtained  the  following  certifi- 
cate from  the  referees. 

“These  may  Certify.  That  in  the  Case  of  Easton  witli  the 
City  of  Newport,  which  was  referred  to'  us  the  Subscribers— 
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jiccording  to  our  best  recollection — when  the  Cause  came  on 
before  us  and  the  Files  read  it  appeared  that  the  Avord  Bound 
was  written  in  the  Submission,  instead  of  the  word — Pond^ 
wliich  was  tlien  by  all  the  Parties  concerned  agreed  to  be  ameer 
clerical  mistake — and  we  Avere  desired  and  directed  by  them  to 
consider  it  as  such — and  accordingly  Ave  heard  the  Parties,  rela- 
tive to  the  MedoAV,  Beach  and  Pond — as  the  three  Subjects  of 
Controversy — and  were  also  directed  by  all  the  Parties  to  go 
and  view  the  same  and  accordingly  did  so — and  aAvarded  relative 
to  the  same — as  being  within  our  Instructions — by  the  express 
agreement  and  consent  of  all  concerned  therein — as  witness  our 
hands.  Dated  in  Connecticut  the  16  day  of  Feby.  1787. 

‘‘Saail.  Huntington,  1 
^HIichi).  Law,  >-  RefereesP 

‘^Oliv.  PIllsworth,  ) 

Two  days  later  the  matter  in  suit  was  compromised  as 
follows  : 


“Be  it  remembered  that  in  the  Case  Nicholas  Easton  of 
Newport  in  the  County  of  Newport  Pit.  vs.  Giles  Sanford  of  sd. 
Newport,  Deft.  Wherein  the  Town  of  Newport  is  admitted  aS 
Deft.  It  is  agreed  by  the  Parties  that  sd.  Case  be  continued 
until  the  next  term — and  for  the  settling  and  compromising  the 
same;  and  that  the  Parties  may  be  at  Peace  and  harmony — It  is 
further  agreed  that  the  Town  of  Newport  shall  reliiupiish  unto 
said  Nicholas  Easton  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever  all  their 
right  and  title  to  all  the  Kelp,  Coral,  Rock  weed  and  all  other 
kinds  of  Sea  Grass  and  weeds  cast  upon  the  shore,  or  any  parts 
thereof,  called  Easton’s  beach,  together  Avith  an  exclusive  right 
for  the  said  Nicholas  to  carry  the  same  off. 

“That  the  said  Nicholas  Easton  shall  jelinquish  his  right 
to  the  Beach  and  Marsh  Land,  together  Avith  the  Pond  adjacent, 
to  the  sd.  ToAvn  of  NeAvport  forever — saAung  to  himself  the  free 
and  uninterrupted  right  of  the  Shore  of  the  Pond  Avith  the  soil 
which  shall  be  made  thereto  Avhich  do  adjoin  his  Lands  Avhich 
are  noAv  uncontroverted — June  24h,  1788. — 

“The  Committee  for  the  Town  of  NeAvport  do  agree  to  the 
above  and  engage  to  use  their  influence  in  the  Town  aforesd. 
that  the  same  shall  be  carried  into  Execution,  that  the  dispute 
aforesd.  may  be  finally  settled. 

“Geo.  Chaaiplin, 

“G.  Sears, 

“Peleg  Clarke, 

“Jonathan  Easton,  Jr., 

“Saail.  J.  Potter, 

“R.  J.  Helaie,  ] E7  „ 

“Henry  GoodwinJ  Ms.forlS.  E. 
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Thus  ended  tliis  long  and  vexatious  suit  as  to  the  OAvner- 
ship  of  the  To^yn  on  Easton’s  Beach.  During  the  pending  of 
the  suit  party  feeling  ran  high,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that, 
-Easton’s  disappointment  found  vent  in  influencing  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Charter  of  the  City  of  Newport  and  the  return  to 
a Town  form  of  government. 


CORRECTIONS. 


Page  16,  line  16,  a note  after  tlie  word  in,  sliould  liere  supply  the  date 
1633. 

Page  22,  line  5 of  notes,  for  ond,  read  and. 

Page  26,  note  5,  for  /,  read  II. 

Page  27,  notes  4 and  5,  for  /,  read  II. 

Page  29,  last  line  of  notes,  for  twenty,  read  ten. 

Page  .34,  line  11,  for  Fortsmontli,  read  Fortsmoutli. 

Page  34,  line  5 of  notes,  for  writteli,  read  written. 

Page  37,  line  4 of  notes,  for  Frocedings,  read  Froceedings. 

Page  4Q,  line  13  of  notes,  for  Regiter,  read  Register. 

Page  51,  line  3 from  bottom,  for  seen,  read  seem. 

Page  57,  line  2 of  notes,  for  than  read  than. 

Page  71,  line  2,  for  knowlege,  read  knowledge. 

Page  72,  line  3,  a note  after  1630,  should  supply  the  date  1630-1. 

Page  79,  line  4,  for  Bu  tit  read  But  it. 

Page  88,  line  3 from  end  of  notes,  for  1771,  read  1781. 

Page  120,  line  5 from  bottom,  for  Frovdience,  read  Frovidence. 

Page  125,  note  4,  for  Schoaler's,  read  Schouler's. 

Page  148,  line  13,  for  connterfeited,  read  counterfeited. 

Page  164,  note  3,  omit  1,  before  Backus's. 

Page  169,  line  16,  for  found,  VQa.(\  found. 

Page  169,  line  18,  for  Englishmen,  read  Englishman. 

Page  174,  line  5 of  notes,  for  Trere,  read  There. 

Page  203,  note  1,  for  aslo,  read  also. 

Page  207,  line  3 from  bottom,  for  martia,  read  martial. 

Page  251,  line  15,  for  successsul,  read  successful. 

Page  271,  line  16,  for  1776,  read  1766. 

Page  274,  line  9,  for  become,  read  became. 

Page  282,  line  11  from  bottom,  for  Corberus,  read  Cerberus. 

Page  301,  line  8 of  notes,  for  oppession,  read  oppression. 

Page  306,  line  12,  for  shaken,  read  shaken. 

Page  311,  line  9 from  bottom,  for  earlist,  read  earliest. 

Page  313,  line  1 of  letter,  for  controvsrsies,  read  controversies. 

Page  320,  line  14  from  bottom,  for  Kuley,  read  Keeler. 

Page  320,  line  10  from  bottom,  for  Colins,  read  Collins. 

Page  320,  line  3 from  bottom,  for  Cruiser,  read  Cruizer. 

Page  322,  line  15  from  bottom,  for  Nickols,  read  Nicholas. 

Page  334,  line  5,  a note  should  state  that  Joseph  here  occurs  by  mistake 
for  Josiah. 
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Abbott,  Daniel,  town  clerk.  Provi- 
dence, 58,  103,  100,  107. 

Absolutism,  among  Narragansetts, 
154. 

Abuse  of  liberty,  52. 

Academy,  at  Hopewell,  N.  J.,2G9; 
at  Wrentham,  Mass.,  278. 

Acquetneck.  See  Aquidneck. 

Adam,  descent  of  Indians  from, 
Williams  on,  140,  242. 

Adams,  C.  F.,  on  action  of  Federal- 
ists, 1800,  130. 

Adams,  John,  action  on  Declaration 
of  Independence,  267,  268,  presi- 
dency of,  1797-1801,  127,  128,  129; 
French  policy  of,  128,  129 ; life  by 
C.  F.  Adams,  130. 

Adams,  Jolm  Quincy,  113;  on  Wil- 
liams, 97. 

Africans.  See  Negroes. 

Agreement,  at  Cambridge,  England, 
1629,  68,  69;  of  Providence  set- 
tlers, 1636,  37,  202;  on  Easton 
lawsuit,  1786,  341. 

Agriculture,  of  Narragansetts,  144, 
210;  policy  of,  in  colonies,  293-94. 

Albany.  See  Fort  Orange. 

Alexander.  See  Wamsutta. 

Alien  law,  of  1798,  129. 

Allegiance,  British,  in  Rhode  Island, 
233,  267 ; thrown  off,  325. 

Allen,  Gen.  Ethan,  Stiles  on,  250-51. 

Allen,  Zachariah,  on  the  burning  of 
Providence,  1676,  58,  89. 

Almanac,  owned  by  Pres.  Stiles,  250; 
published  by  Benjamin  West,  253. 

Alphabet,  Narragansett  substitute 
for,  148. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  mem- 
orandum on  Dwight  Foster,  131. 

American  colonies,  advocates  of 
in  parliament,  284;  development 
of  resources,  285  ; English  protec- 
tion of,  290,  291-92,  296-97;  free- 
dom of,  295  ; loyalist  exodus  from, 
280;  military  force  of,  293,  297; 
scientifie  investigations  in,  247. 

American  independence.  Declaration 
of,  1776,  325;  discussion  of,  265, 
268,  279,  281;  Stiles  on,  ^0. 


“American  Jenner,”  Dr.  Waterhouse 
so  designated,  260. 

American  manufactures,  273,  283. 

American  navy  advocated,  303. 

American  Philosophical  Society,  127. 

American  races,  Grotius  on,  249. 

American  revolution.  See  Inde- 
pendence, war  of. 

Ames,  Fisher,  in  Rhode  Island,  1795, 
126;  speech  on  Jay’s  treaty,  1795, 
126. 

Amsterdam,  Dr.  S.  Drowne  at,  132. 

Anatomy,  lectures  on,  by  Giles  Fir- 
min,  Jr.,  251-52;  by  Dr.  W. 
Hunter,  251,  252;  study  of,  by 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  256. 

Anchor,  heraldic  device  of  Rhode 
Island,  237. 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company,  early  service,  193. 

Andre,  Major  John,  execution  of, 
1780,  115. 

Andros,  Sir  Edmund,  administration 
of,  92,  217 ; Indian  policy  of,  218. 

Angell,  Thomas,  accompanies  Wil 
liams,  1636,  83,  84. 

Animals,  American,  Williams  on, 
243 ; Wood  on,  241. 

Anne,  Queen,  declaration  of  war, 
1702,  228. 

Anthony,  H.  B.,  United  States  Sena- 
tor, 124. 

Antinomians,  at  Boston,  32,  192,  207 ; 
at  Newport,  186,  207,  208. 

Antiquarian  researches  of  Theodore 
Foster,  133. 

Antiquities  of  the  Narragansetts,  138, 
140. 

Antrobus,  Capt.,  H.  M.  navy,  303, 
311,  312. 

Apostolic  succession, Williams  on, 56. 

Appendices  to  Early  attempts  at 
Rhode  Island  history,  95-109. 

“Appian  Way,”  133. 

Apple  trees,  planted  by  Blackstone, 
25. 

Apportionment  of  state  representa- 
tion, 1790,  124. 

Apprenticeship  of  Narragansetts, 
227,  228,  232,  233. 
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Aqueduct  Point,  at  Newport,  331. 

Aquidiieck,  (Island),  purcliase  of, 
164,191;  granted  to  Coddington, 
169;  settlement  of,  32,  33,  160, 
192-193,  211. 

Arbella,  spelling  of,  70. 

Arber,  E.,  edition  of  Prince’s  Chron- 
ological history,  9. 

Archery,  enjoined  by  Khode  Island 
code,  1647,  193. 

Arethusa,  II.  M.  S.,  at  Newport, 
320,  321. 

Arms.  See  Fire-arms. 

xVrnold,  Gov.  Benedict,  b.  1615,  202; 
at  Warwick,  204,  removes  to  New- 
port, 1653,  203;  services  at  New- 
port, 203,  204 ; first  governor 

under  the  charter,  1663,88,  204; 
purchases  Pettiquamscot,  1658, 
202;  speaks  Narragansett  dialect, 
182,  202;  goes  to  England,  1670, 
202 ; opposes  policy  of  Clarke, 

1676,  226;  second  governorship, 

1677,  226;  characteristics  of,  69, 
202,  203,  207,  224;  influence  of, 
203 ; death,  1678,  226. 

Arnold,  Jonathan  J.,  letter  cited, 
1787,  120. 

Arnold,  Josiah,  deposition,  1785,  334. 

Arnold,  Oliver,  Varnum  studies  law 
with,  276. 

Arnold,  Samuel  G,,  History  of  Rhode 
Island  cited,  7,  passim, 

Arnold,  Thomas,  ancestor  of  Stephen 
Hopkins,  19. 

Arnold,  William,  accompanies  Wil- 
liams, 19,  202  ; settles  at  Pawtuxet, 
35,  195,  202;  summoned  by  Massa- 
chusetts, 1650,  195. 

Arnold  family,  202. 

Ashton,  James,  bond  of,  106. 

Asia,  supposed  origin  of  Indians  in, 
139,  140,  249;  the  Ten  Tribes  in, 
249. 

Asiatic  traits  of  Indians,  148-49,  155. 

Aspinwall,  Thomas,  on  Narragansett 
patent,  40. 

Aspinwall,  William,  settler  of  Aquid- 
neck,  32. 

Assyria,  captivity  of  the  Jews  in, 
249. 

Asterisks,  use  of,  94. 

Astronomical  observations,  252,  253, 
254. 

Astronomy,  Indian  knowledge  of,  243. 

Athens,  popular  rule  in,  38. 

Athletic  training  of  Narragansetts, 
151. 


Atlantic  coast,  colonics  on,  228. 

Attorney's  in  Easton  lawsuit,  343. 

Augre,  spelling  of,  72. 

Augsburg,  Diet  of,  1555,  100. 

Aurania.  See  Fort  Orange. 

Awashanks,  Wampanoag  sachem, 
207. 

Ayscough,  Capt.,  II.  M.  navy,  301, 

318,  320,  322. 

“ Back  Street,”  (Benefit  street),  117. 

Backus,  Rev.  Isaac,  on  Roger  Wil- 
liams, 10,  73,  164,  269. 

Baker,  William,  barbarous  habits  of, 
181. 

Balance  of  trade,  colonial  connection 
with,  284. 

Ballymony,  financial  aid  to  Rhode 
Island  College,  273. 

Baltimore,  as  site  of  capital,  123. 

“Banishment.”  See  Expulsion. 

Bank,  at  Foster,  R.  I.,  132;  at  Prov- 
idence, 221. 

Baptist  churches,  in  England,  58;  in 
Massachusetts,  277  ; in  Pennsydva- 
nia,  275;  in  Rhode  Island,  19,  32, 
58,  182,  246,  274. 

Baptist  cyclopaedia  cited,  280. 

Baptist  Quarterly,  cited,  101. 

Baptists,  in  American  colonies,  186, 
269,  280;  in  Rhode  Island,  71,  186, 
202. 

Bargains,  of  Narragansetts,  149. 

Barker,  Peleg,  town  clerk  of  New- 
port, 1706,  336. 

Barker,  Peleg,  town  clerk  of  New- 
port, 1788,  342. 

Barney,  Jacob,  takes  sand  from  Eas- 
ton’s Beach,  337. 

BarroAvs,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  E.,  on  Claggett, 
247. 

Bartlett,  John  R. , “Bibliography  of 
Rhode  Island  ” cited,  7 ; Colony 
records  cited,  8,  164,  177. 

Bass,  Rev.  Dr.  Edward,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  113. 

Bates,  James,  purser,  H.  M.  S.  Swan, 

319. 

Baulston,  William,  settler  of  New- 
port, 1639,  32,  330. 

Baylies,  F.,  on  Williams’s  residence 
at  Plymouth,  73. 

Beach, ‘Easton’s,  329,  331,  332,  333, 
334,  336,  337,  339,  340,  341,  342, 
343. 

Beef,  Naval  supplies  of,  304,  316,  325. 

Beggary,  of  Narragansetts,  182. 

Beliring,  Strait  of,  139,  248. 
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Bell,  John,  Jr.,  purser,  H.  M.  S. 
Squirrel,  312. 

Bell  Isle,  naval  engagement  off,  1780, 
322. 

Bellornont,  Earl  of,  letter  cited,  1699. 

86. 

Belton,  Joseph,  member  of  first  class 
Khode  Island  College,  271. 

Bentley,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  on  Wil- 
liams at  Salem,  8,  10,  72,  73,  74, 
76,  77,  79,  81,  171,  187. 

Benton’s  “Abridgment  of  debates,” 
cited,  126. 

Berkeley,  George,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
245;  residence  in  Newport,  1729- 
31,  245;  efforts  for  the  Narragan- 
setts,  234;  relations  to  Redwood 
Library,  245  ; books  left  by,  253. 

Beville,  Major  de,  guest  of  Theodore 
Foster,  127. 

Bewit,  Hugh,  early  settler  of  Provi- 
dence, 20,  88. 

Bible,  of  Dyer  family,  333. 

Bible,  Indian,  of  John  Eliot,  241-42. 

Biblical  origin  of  Indian  tribes,  139. 

Blackstone,  Rev.  William,  at  Boston, 
24,  25;  on  Blackstone  river,  24; 
preaches  at  Providence,  56. 

Blackstone,  Sir  William,  on  land 
ownership,  180. 

Blackstone  river,  17,  24,  86,  213. 

Bliss,  Henry,  connection  with  Easton 
case,  1787,  342. 

Bliss,  Leonard,  history  of  Reboboth, 
Mass.,  cited,  89. 

Bliss,  family,  scow  of,  333. 

Block  Island,  Indians  at,  144,  167. 

Blood,  circulation  discovered,  1616, 
244. 

“Bloody  tenent  yet  more  bloody,” 
(Cotton’s),  cited,  165,  173, 174,  182, 
186. 

Boats,  joint  use  by  Indians,  165. 

Bond,  Dennis,  incorportitor  of  Rhode 
Island,  1644,  41. 

Books,  left  by  Berkeley,  253  ; lack  of 
in  Rhode  Island,  21. 

Borden,  John,  account  of  King 
Philip,  91,  92. 

“Border  ruffians,”  182. 

Boston,  167,  216,  219,  246  ; Antinomi- 
ans  at,  32, 192,  207-8  ; Blackstone  at, 
24-25;  H.  M.  S.  Mercury  at,  1773, 
321 ; loyalists  at,  280;  papers  con- 
sulted at,  by  Senator  Foster,  133 ; 
port  bill,  1774,  302;  relations  with 
Indian  tribes,  137,  .214,  218 ; with 
British  fleet,  304,  319,  321. 


Boston  Intelligencer,  Waterhouse’s 
contributions  to,  261. 

Botanic  garden,  at  London,  256 ; at 
Newport,  245,  263. 

Botanist,  The,  published  by  Water- 
house,  260. 

Botany,  Linnaeus  on,  260;  Water- 
house’s acquaintance  with,  256,  257, 
260;  of  New  England,  241. 

Boundaries,  of  Indian  tribes,  158 ; of 
Rhode  Island,  82,  202. 

“Bounds,”  substituted  for  “Pond,” 
341,  343. 

Bourne,  Benjamin,  in  Rhode  Island 
General  Assembly,  1787,  120. 

Bowen,  Jabez,  observes  transit  of 
Yenus,  1769,  254. 

Bowen,  Dr.  W.  S.,  owns  Yarnum 
house,  276. 

Bracey,  , abutter  on  Easton  land, 

331. 

Bradford,  A.,  on  Pinckney’s  declara- 
tion, 1797,  128. 

Bradford,  William,  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth, 73,  82,  113;  relations  with 
Williams,  73,  82-83. 

Bradford,  William,  of  Bristol,  120; 
United  States  Senator,  124. 

Braintree,  Mass.,  112. 

Brant,  contrasted  with  King  Philip, 
217. 

Brayton,  Judge  G.  A.,  on  Gorton, 
36. 

Breda,  declaration  from,  1660,  51, 
244. 

Brenton,  William,  settler  at  New- 
port, 88,  330,  331. 

Bridge,  over  Easton’s  Pond,  336. 

Brigham,  William,  on  Plymouth  col- 
ony, 68. 

Bristol,  England,  departure  of  Wil- 
liams from.  1631,  72. 

Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  West’s  resi- 
dence at,  253. 

British  army,  at  New  York,  1783, 
280;  at  Newport,  301-2. 

British  constitution,  provisions  of, 
283. 

British  fleet,  in  Rhode  Island,  (G.  C. 
Mason),  299-325. 

British  India,  example  cited,  172. 

British  occupation  of  Newport,  1776- 
79,  247. 

Brookfield,  Mass.,  Theodore  Foster 
born  at,  1752,  111. 

Brooks,  John,  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1818,  130. 

Brown,  Chad,  early  settler  of  Provi- 
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(lence,  57,  88,  190;  on  thievery  of 
Indians,  211. 

Brown,  James,  manuscript  cited,  211. 

Brown,  Jolin,  connection  with  Gaspee 
affair,  1772,  2G8  69 ; member  of 
^ General  Assembly,  1787,  120. 

Brown,  John  Carter,  Library  of, 
cited,  223. 

Brown,  Joseph,  electrical  researches 
of,  2-17 ; observ'es  transit  of  Venus, 
1769,  251. 

Brown,  Moses,  onJWilliams’s  location 
on  the  Seekonk,  1636,  82  ; observes 
transit  of  Venus,  1769,  254. 

Brown, Kichard, Watertown,  Mass.,  74. 

Brown,  Robert,  independency  of,  100. 

Brown  University.  See  Rhode  Island 
College. 

Brown  University  library,  234,  257, 
278;  papers  preserved  at,  271. 

Browne,  John  and  Samuel,  expulsion, 
of,  1629,  70. 

Brymer,  Alexander,  supplies  British 
fleet,  1773,  310,  311,  319,  321. 

Bull,  Henry,  early  settler  of  New- 
port, 32,  331. 

Bull,  Henry,  history  cited,  8. 

Burges,  Tristara,  pupil  of  William 
Williams,  278. 

Burial,  of  Canonicus,  1647,  165,  166, 
191,  192;  of  Wintbrop,  1649,  192. 

Burning  ofProvidence,  1676,  58,89  ; of 
houses  near  Newport,  1776,  325  ; of 
Warren,  1778,  274. 

Burnyeat,  John,  on  tlie  Quakers,  76. 

Burr,  Rev.  Aaron,  president  of  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  269. 

Burr,  Aaron,  candidate  for  president 
of  the  United  States,  1800,  130. 

Burrillville,  oritrinally  in  Providence, 
23. 

Burrough,  Capt.  John,  observes  tran- 
sit of  Venus,  1769,  254. 

Busher,  Leon,  on  “Religious  peace,” 

100. 

Caldwell,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  L.,58,  112;  on 
Williams’s  opinions,  56,  101. 

California,  topography  of,  248,  249. 

Calivance,  supplied  to  British  fleet, 
324,  325. 

Call,  Williams’s,  at  Salem,  1631,  72. 

Callender,  Rev.  John,  Century  ser- 
mon cited,  8,  9,  68,  69,  98-99, 
164,  165,  174,  190,  234,  235. 

Can)bridge,  England,  Agreement  at, 
1629,  68,  112;  Williams  at  Pem- 
broke College,  1625,71. 


Cambridge,  Mass.,  133;  synod,  1637, 
30;  platform,  70;  Harvard  iSledi- 
cal  School  founded  at,  1783,  258; 
Dr.  Waterhouse’s  residence  at, 
258,  262. 

Canada,  Stiles  on,  1760,  250;  rela- 
tions with  Indians,  216,  228. 

Canal,  from  Easton’s  Pond,  334,  336. 

Canoes,  of  Narragansetts,  143. 

Canoncliet,  sachem  of  Narragansetts, 
21S. 

Canonicus,  sachem  of  Narragansetts, 
141,  215;  spelling  of  name,  33; 
relations  with  Williams,  18,  22,  85, 
164,  165,  187,  202;  with  Rhode 
Island,  159,  160,  163,  164,  165,  175, 
194,  200;  with  Massachusetts,  160, 
161,  162,  163;  with  the  Dutch, 
163;  appeals  to  English  crown, 
1644,  190,  194;  his  land  transfers, 
163,  225 ; his  influence  in  his  tribe, 
188,  189,  191,  209,  215,  218;  rela- 
tions with  other  cliiefs,  166,  191; 
successors  to,  166,  219  ; death,  1647, 
177,  191;  burial  of,  165,  166,  191, 
192;  grave  of,  155,  192;  respect 
for,  192,  215. 

Canton,  Mass.,  John  Smith  at,  82. 

Cape  Cod,  Pilgrims  at,  1620,  15. 

Cape  Horn,  route  around,  139. 

Cai^italization,  method  of,  94. 

Carder,  Richard,  settler  of  Warwick, 
1643,  36. 

Carolina,  province  of,  27. 

Carpenter,  William,  companion  of 
Williams,  19  ; settler  of  Pawtiixet, 
35,  195;  cited  by  Massachusetts 
government,  1650,  195 ; papers  of, 
among  town  records,  105. 

Carr,  Sir  Robert,  letter  of  Williams 
to,  1665,  187. 

Carthaginians,  supposed  visits  to 
America,  249. 

Carver,  John,  settler  of  Plymouth, 
1620,  15. 

Caspian  Sea,  region  beyond,  248. 

Catechism,  left  by  William  Pynchon, 
69,  112. 

Cathcart,  Rev.  W. , on  loyalists,  280. 

Cattle,  attacked  by  Indians,  1676, 
225;  by  Britisli,  1773,  315. 

Caujanaquant,  deed  from,  105. 

Central  Bridge, (over  Seekonk  river), 
82. 

“Century  sermon,”  of  Rev.  John 
Callender,  1739,  8,  9,  68,  69,  79, 
98,  99,  164,  165,  174,  190,  234,  235. 

Ceremonies,  of  Indians,  155. 
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Chaleur,  H.  M.  sloop,  311. 

Chalmers,  George,  on  Kliode  Island 
laws,  20. 

Champlin,  Christopher,  supplies  Brit- 
ishfleet,  1773-75,  310,316,  317,  324. 

Champlin,  George,  connection  with 
Easton  case,  1787-88,  342,  343. 

Channing,  William,  counsel  for  city 
of  Newport,  1785-86,  329,  341. 

Charles  I,  15 ; grants  Massachusetts 
charter,  1629,  68,  101 ; arrests 
the  ‘‘five  members,”  1642,  41 ; sub- 
mission of  Narragansetts  to,  1644, 
62;  regicide  judges  of,  1649,  249. 

Charles  II,  216;  exile  in  Holland, 
244  ; declaration  from  Breda,  1660, 
54,  244 ; grants  charter  to  Royal 
Society,  1662,  244;  also  charter  to 
Rhode  Island,  1663,  42,  53,  54,  67, 

86,  103,  141,  204,  244. 

Charles  Edward,  the  “Pretender,” 
251,  252. 

Charleston,  S.  C.,  fleet  at,  304. 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  settlement  of, 
1630,  15,  16,  25,  69;  Gorton  at, 
1643-44,  61. 

Charlestown,  R.  I.,  Indian  reserva- 
tion at,  230,  235. 

Charlotte,  Queen,  on  seal  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  279. 

Charlton,  Mass.,  274. 

Charter,  of  Massachusetts,  1629,  68, 
101 ; granted  as  to  a trading  cor- 
poration, 99 ; nature  of  transfer, 
69;  Williams’s  attitude  tov^ards, 
96,  97,  99. 

Charter,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  1643-4. 
See  Patent,  (Rhode  Island),  of 
1643  4. 

Charter,  of  Rhode  Island,  of  1663,42, 
53-54,  86,  103,  141,  204,  244,  245. 

Charter,  of  the  city  of  Newport,  1784- 

87,  344. 

Charter,  of  the  Royal  Society,  244. 

Charter  rights,  sensitiveness  to,  76, 
96-97. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  connection  with 
Letters  of  Junius,  260-61. 

Cheating,  of  the  Narragansetts,  199. 

Chelone,  described  by  Josselyn,  241. 

Chemical  investigations  at  Newport, 
261. 

Chesapeake, naval  battles  off,  1778,321. 

Child,  Crornel,  Varnum’s  relation- 
ship to,  277. 

Child,  Martha,  wife  ofJ.  M.  Varnum, 
■277. 

China,  lands  north  of,  249. 


Choate,  Rufus,  111,  United  States 
Senator,  131-32. 

Christianity,  not  attractive  to  Narra- 
gansetts, 172,  174,  186-87 ; slow 
progress  in  British  India,  172. 

Chronological  table,  of  “Foster 
Papers,”  cited,  8. 

Chronology,  Stiles  on,  248. 

Church,  Benjamin,  on  King  Philip, 
236. 

Church  of  England,  relation  of  Mas- 
sachusetts settlers  to,  1629-30,  69- 
70;  Williams’s  relations  to,  71,  96, 
97,  98;  efforts  for  Indians,  234; 
ownership  of  land  at  Westerly,  234. 

Church  government,  Williams  on,  96, 

97,  173,  174. 

Church  organization,  in  Providence, 
55,  56. 

Cignet,  of  H.  M.  navy,  311. 

Circulation  of  the  blood,  discovery 
of,  1616,  244. 

Circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  1771, 
252,  253. 

City  charter,  of  Newport,  1784-87,. 
344. 

Civil  and  religious  freedom,  72,  97, 

98,  268. 

Civil  war,  English,  12,  39. 

Civilization,  not  attractive  to  Indians, 
141,  144,  151,  158,  174,  175,  184, 
187,  209,  237. 

Claggett,  Thomas,  of  Newport,  246. 

Claggett,  William,  electrical  investi- 
gations of,  247 ; religious  contro- 
versies of,  246. 

Clambakes,  of  the  Narragansetts,  147. 

Clams,  taken  from  Easton’s  Beach, 
334. 

Clarendon,  Earl  of,  history  cited,  12. 

Clarke,  James,  Claggett’s  oj»position 
to,  246. 

Clarke,  Jeremiah,  (“Jeremy”),  87. 

Clarke,  Dr.  John,  32,  founder  of 
Newport,  9,  32,  198;  services  in 
England,  54,  88,  204;  procures 
charter,  1663,  54  ; relations  to  Indi- 
ans, 164,  198. 

Clarke,  Peleg,  connection  with  Easton 
case,  1787,  343. 

Clarke,  Walter,  a Friend,  222 ; policy 
as  governor,  1675-76,  223,  224. 

Clawson,  John,  inventory  of,  106.* 

“Clear  sun-shine, ’’(Shepard’s),  cited, 
186. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  visits  Providence, 
1790,  123. 

Clocks,  made  by  Claggett,  246,  247. 
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Clothing,  of  Indians,  145,  230;  of 
Narragansetts,  152,  185. 

“Coarse  Harbor  Island:”  See  Coast- 
er’s Harbor  Island. 

Coaster’s  Harbor  Island,  commonage 
of,  335. 

Coasting  trade,  of  Kliode  Island,  302. 

Coddington,  William,  76;  signer  of 
letter  from  Yarmouth,  1630,  70; 
residence  at  Boston,  168  ; early  set- 
tler of  Aquidneck,  31,  38,  169,  330  ; 
land  grants,  193;  commission  of, 
1651,  87,  88,  108,  208;  incorpora- 
tor under  charter  of  1663,  88  ; gov- 
ernor of  Bhode  Island,  1675-76, 
208,  209  ; relations  with  the  Indians, 
168,  182;  character,  208. 

Coddington,  William,  town  clerk  of 
Newport,  1716,  337. 

Coddington,  William,  town  clerk  of 
Newport,  1775,  1776,  324,  325,  337. 

Code,  (Ehode  Island),  of  1647,  46. 

Coirgeshall,  James,  takes  sand  from 
Easton’s  Beach,  333-34. 

Coggeshall,  John,  early  settler  of 
Aquidneck,  32,  330 ; president 

under  patent,  (1648),  87. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  Institutes  of,  71; 
Williams  pupil  of,  71. 

Cole,s  Eobert,  companion  of  Wil- 
liams, 19. 

Coleraine,  Ireland,  273. 

Colonial  charters,  233. 

Colonial  period, scientific  study  under, 
241. 

Colonial  rights,  208-9,  233,284-85; 
Stiles  on,  250. 

Colonial  trade,  292-93. 

Colonies,  American,  development  of, 
286,  294,  298  : protection  of  by  Eng- 
land, 287,  290,  291-92,  296-97;  tax- 
ation of,  290-9 1 ; question  of  inde- 
^ pendence,  267,  288,  325. 

College  of  New  Jersey,  (Princeton), 
269. 

College  graduates,  loyalists  among, 
279-80. 

Collie,  W.,  officer  in  H.  M.  navy, 
1775,  316. 

Collins,  Capt.,  of  H.  M.  navy,  320. 

Colorado,  frontier  of,  199. 

Columbian  Centinel,  Waterhouse 
contributes  to,  1799,  259. 

Colville,  Lord,  Eear  admiral,  302; 
correspondence  with  Grant,  1761, 
313-15;  1774,321. 

Comet,  of  1759,  248. 

Commandments,  Williams  on,  78. 


Commencement,  first, of  Ehode  Island 
College,  1769,  265,  272,  273. 

Commerce,  early,  42,  84. 

Commission,  of  Coddington,  1651, 
87,  88,  108,  208. 

Common  lands,  at  Newport,  337,  340. 

Communion,  Williams’s  opinions  on, 
99. 

Communistic  principles  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts, 199. 

Compact,  (Providence),  of  1636,  37. 

Compromise,  in  Easton  case,  1788, 
343. 

Comstock,  Daniel,  indenture  of,  106. 

Comstock,  Samuel,  on  Sir  Edmund 
Andros,  93. 

Conanicus.  See  Canonicus. 

Concord,  battle  of,  1775,  114. 

Confederation,  of  Indian  tribes,  88, 
188;  of  the  colonies,  250,  267. 

Congregationalists,  70,  247,  250. 

Congress,  Continental,  116,  267,  277, 
285. 

Congress,  under  the  constitution, 
122-32. 

Connecticut,  215,  228,  242,  248,  268, 
343  ; settlement  of,  1635,  26  ; rela- 
tions with  Ehode  Island,  22,  86,  159, 
202,  205,  223,  226;  relations  with 
Indians,  176,  217  ; John  Winthrop, 
Jr.,  governor  of,  244:  Samuel 

Huntington,  governor  of,  329. 

Connecticut  valley,  settlers  in,  25, 
219. 

Conscience,  freedom  of.  See  Free- 
dom of  conscience. 

Constitution,  of  Great  Britain,  283, 
285;  of  tlie  United  States,  122; 
Theodore  Foster  an  advocate  of, 
1787-90,  120-22  ,134;  principles  of, 
67,  68. 

Constitutions  of  the  Narragansetts, 
157-58. 

Contentiousness,  of  Williams,  97  ; of 
the  founders  of  New  England,  97. 

Continental  congress,  116,  267,  277, 
2S5. 

Continental  money,  118. 

Contracts,  for  supplies  to  British  fleet, 
304. 

Controversies,  in  Ehode  Island,  23, 
204,  211 ; with  Massachusetts,  1 1,21. 

Convention,  Mecklenburg,  1775,  268  ; 
Ehode  Island,  1650,  196;  United 
States,  (Constitutional),  1787,  120. 

Cook,  Capt.  George,  at  Warwick,  61. 

Cook,  Capt.  James,  voyages  of,  248, 
252-53. 
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Cookson,  Capt.  Thomas,  of  H.  M.  S. 
Senigal,  [Senegal],  1768,  312. 

Coral,  grant  of,  343. 

Corbet,  Miles,  incorporator  in  Rhode 
Island  patent  of  1643-4,  41,  44. 

Cork,  Ireland,  273. 

Corn,  Indian,  raised  by  Narragan- 
setts,  146. 

Corporation  of  Newj)ort,  rights  of, 
335,  331). 

Cotton,  Rev  John,  writings  cited,  9, 
95,  97,  165,  173,  174,  182,  186;  re- 
lations with  Williams,  73,  97. 

Council,  special,  1667,  205. 

Counsel,  in  Easton  lawsuit,  1785-88, 
329,  341,  343. 

Courage,  of  Williams,  187. 

Court  House,  at  Newport,  329;  at 
Providence,  117. 

Courtesy,  of  the  Narragansetts,  149, 
154. 

Courts,  Rhode  Island,  199,  319,  339.’ 

Coweset,  Indians  at,  214. 

Cranston,  John,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  1678-80,  93. 

Cranston,  John,  Jr.,  in  General 
Assembly.  1716,  94. 

Cranston,  Samuel,  governor  of  Rhode 
Island,  1698-1727,  93,  94. 

Cranston,  Samuel,  Jr.,  in  General 
Assembly,  1716,  94. 

Cranston,  Town  of,  originally  in  Prov- 
idence, 23. 

Crawford,  Gideon,  ownership  of  land, 
84. 

Credulity,  of  Stiles,  248. 

Creek,  from  Easton’s  Pond,  336. 

Crespin,  [Crispin],  Capt.  A.,  of  H.  M. 
Schooner,  Halifax,  1773,  320. 

Crimes,  of  Indians,  181,  227  ; of  Nar- 
ragansetts, 154. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  incorporator  in 
Rhode  Island  patent  of  1643-4,  41 ; 
Williams’s  relations  with,  41,  176. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  relations  with 
Rhode  Island,  50. 

Cross,  cut  from  English  flag,  at 
Salem,  1628,  74. 

Cruizer,  H.  M.  Snow,  320,  321,  322. 

Culloden,  battle  of,  1749,  251. 

Cumberland,  Blackstone  at,  24,  25. 

Curtis,  William,  botanic  garden  of, 
256. 

Cushing,  Thomas,  in  Continental 
Congress,  113. 

Cygnet,  see  Cignet. 

Hacotahs,  chiefs  of,  217. 


Dark  day,  1780,  248. 

Dates  in  controversy,  of  Williams’s 
birth,  70;  of  Williams’s  ordination, 
16,  72;  of  Williams’s  residence  at 
Plymouth,  73,  of  Williams’s  ex- 
pulsion, 81,  96;  of  signing  of  Rhode 
Island  patent  of  1643-4,  44  ; of  the 
burning  of  Providence,  1676,  89. 

Davenport,  Richard,  ensign-bearer, 
74. 

Davies,  Samuel,  president.  College 
of  New  Jersey,  269. 

Davis,  , lease  ot  Easton’s  Beach 

to,  332. 

Dead,  Indian  customs  regarding,  138. 

Deane,  Charles,  cited,  20,  63,  69. 

Debts,  due  the  United  States,  124; 
due  Williams,  150. 

Decalogue,  (The),  Williams’s  state- 
ments about,  99. 

Declaration  from  Breda,  1660,  54, 
244. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  1776, 
268,  325. 

Deeds,  Indian,  18,  24;  given  by  Wil- 
liams, 85,  164;  Providence,  104, 
105 ; destroyed  in  King  Philip’s 
War,  225. 

Depositions,  by  Roger  Williams, 
1682,  164 ; by  Theodore  Foster, 
1821,  183;  by  witnesses  in  Easton 
case,  1788,  333,  334,  337,  338. 

Dexter,  Dr.  Aaron,  professor  in 
Harvard  Medical  School,  258. 

Dexter,  Gregory,  town  clerk  of  Prov- 
idence, 109  ; member  of  church  at 
Providence,  57 ; military  service, 
193. 

Dexter,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.,  on 
Roger  Williams,  16,  47,  70,  72,  73, 
77,^80,  81,  95,  96,  101. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  U.  S.  Senator  fron^ 
Massachusetts,  123. 

Dexter,  Stephen,  son  of  Gregory, 
57. 

Diana,  (schooner),  322. 

Diary  of  Dr.  Stiles,  250. 

Dickinson,  John,  influence  of,  285. 

Dickinson,  Jonathan,  president  of 
College  of  New  Jersey,  269. 

Dighton  inscriptions,  Stiles  on,  249. 

Diman,  Professor  J.  Lewis,  on  Roger 
Williams,  49,  55,  71,  73,  81,  9(5; 
on  Williams’s  relations  to  the  Mas- 
sachusetts authorities,  98,  99;  on 
the  principle  of  the  separate  func- 
tions of  civil  and  religious  govern- 
ment, 102, 103  ; on  King  Philip,  92. 
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‘‘Discharge  ” of  Jolm  Whipple,  Jr., 
for  town  records*,  1078,  103  7. 

Diseases  of  the  Narragansetts,  150, 

101. 

Disputation,  between  Varniiin  and 
Williams,  17G‘J,  281-98. 

Dissections,  early  American,  252. 

Division  ot  the  town  of  Providence, 
23,  85,  80. 

Docket,  of  Theodore  Foster,  117. 

Doctrines  of  Roger  Williams,  90,  97, 

102. 

Domestic  fowls,  among  Narragan- 
setts, 140. 

Domestic  service,  few  Narragansetts 
employed  in,  210. 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  settlement  of,  10, 
09. 

Dorr,  Henry  C.,  on  early  town  of 
Providence,  20,  22,  84. 

Douglass,  Dr.  William,  “Summary” 
of,  9. 

Dracut,  Mass.,  272,  270,  277. 

Dramatic  performances,  1798,  127. 

Drift-way,  leading  to  Easton’s  Beach, 
334. 

Drowne,  Henry  T.,  papers  owned  by, 
110,  117. 

Drowne,  Dr.  Solomon,  graduate  from 
Rhode  Island  College,  114  ; surgeon 
in  Continental  army,  132;  corre- 
spondence with  Theodore  Foster, 
no,  124,  120,  128,  129,  132;  resi- 
dence at  Foster,  R.  I.,  132. 

Drowne,  Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.,  papers 
owned  by,  133. 

Drunkenness,  of  the  Indians,  180, 
200,  220,  227,  234,  237  ; of  the  Nar- 
ragansetts, 199,  200,203,  200,  207, 
209-10. 

Dublin,  Ireland,  273,  275. 

Iduc  d’Hanovre,  (corvette),  captured 
1758,  321. 

Dutch  of  New  Netherlands,  confed- 
eracy with  Indians,  205  ; plunder- 
ers of  Narragansett  Bay,  177  ; trade 
with  Indians,  144,  170,  194;  with 
the  Narragansetts,  100,  103,  170, 
177 ; other  trade,  170,  177,  178, 
179. 

Dutch.  Island,  naming  of,  177 ; own- 
ership of,  193,  204;  Indians  at,  179. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  trade 
with  Narragansett  Bay,  100,  193. 

Duvill,  Capt  , H.  M.  navy,  311. 

Dwight,  B.  W.,  work  on  Dwight  fam- 
ily cited,  112,  114,  115,  110,  121, 
131. 


Dwiglit,  Dorothy,  mother  of  Tlieo- 
dore  Foster , 112. 

Dwight,  John,  settler  of  Dedham, 
Mass.,  112. 

Dwight,  Timotliy,  president  of  Yale 
College,  113. 

Dwight  family,  112. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  relations  with  Nicholas 
Easton,  332,  333;  death,  333. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  supplies  provisions  to 
British  fleet,  1775,  324,  325. 

Dyer,  Samuel,  dei)osition  in  Easton 
case,  1788,  332,  kl3. 

Dyer,  AVilliam,  early  Newt)ort  set- 
tler, 32,  108. 

Dyer  family,  Bible  of,  333. 

Dyre.  See  Dyer. 

Early  attempts  at  Rhode  Island  his- 
tory, (by  Hopkins  and  others), 
5-134. 

Early  records  of  Providence,  103-7. 

Early  votaries  of  natural  science  in 
Rhode  Island,  (C.  W.  Parsons), 
239-03. 

East  Greenwich,  270,  325,  320;  Var- 
num  a resident  of,  270. 

East  India  Company,  relation  of  to 
American  colonies, 

Eastern  Navy  Board,  301. 

Eastern  tier  of  towns,  accession  of, 
1740,  80. 

Easton,  John,  governor,  1090  95,  332, 
333  ; will  cited,  332. 

Easton,  John,  land-owner  in  New- 
port, 1788,  334. 

Easton,  Jonathan,  will  cited,  332, 

Easton,  Jonathan,  Jr.,  agrees  to  set- 
tlement, 1787,  343. 

Easton,  Gov.  Nicholas,  early  settler 
of  Newport,  1039,330;  gives  name 
to  Newport,  330;  lands  allotted  to, 
1044,  329,  330-31,  337;  assistant, 
1040,330;  fined  5 shillings,  1040, 
330  ; president,  1050,  87  ; calls  con- 
vention, 1050,  190;  governor,  1072- 
74,  335;  will  cited,  1075,  332. 

Easton,  Capt.  Nicholas,  338,  339; 
applies  for  gate,  1700,  335,  830; 
applies  for  bridge,  1710,330;  will 
cited,  1703,  332;  death,  337,  338; 
will  cited,  1770,  332. 

Easton,  Nicholas,  nephew  of  Capt. 
Nicholas,  329,  332,  333,  337,  338; 
inherits  Easton  property,  332 ; for- 
bids trespass  on  Easton’s  Beach, 
1785,  329,  339;  lawsuit  of,  329, 
339,  341,  342,  343,  344, 
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Easton,  Peter,  applies  for  bridge, 
171G,  33G;  will  cited,  1721,  382, 
337. 

Easton,  Stephen,  applies  for  bridge, 
171G,  33G. 

Easton  vs.  City  of  New^port,  case  of, 
327,  339-40,  342,  343,  344. 

Easton  vs.  Sanford,  329,  330, 334,  341, 
342,  343. 

Easton’s  Beach,  claims  to,  329,  331, 

332,  333,  334,  33G,  337,  339,  340, 
342,  343;  plat  made,  178G,  329, 

340. 

Easton’s  Pond,  claims  tb,  329,  331, 

333,  334,  33G,  338,  340,  341,  342, 
343;  fishing  in,  334,  335,  33G,  339; 
“bounds  ” substituted  for  “pond,” 

341,  343. 

Eaton,  Isaac,  of  New  Jersey,  2G9, 
270,  271. 

Eaton,  Joseph,  enters  Rhode  Island 
College,  17G6,  271. 

Eddy,  Samuel,  letter  cited,  20. 
Edinburgh,  University  of.  Hunter  at, 
251 ; Waterhouse  at,  25G. 

Edmunds,  Andrew,  land-grant  to, 
229. 

Edmundson*  William,  leader  of 
Friends,  223,  229. 

Education,  lack  of,  in  Rhode  Island, 
211,  242. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  president  of 
College  of  New  Jersey,  2G9. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Morgan,  274  ; connec- 
tion with  Rhode  Island  College, 
2G9,  273;  loyalist  views,  280. 
Eighteenth  century,  scientific  pro- 
gress in,  245,  247. 

Electricity,  Franklin’s  experiments, 
245;  Stiles’s,  247;  Claggett’s,  24G, 
2G3. 

Eliot,  Rev.  John,  140,  18G,  251;  mis- 
sionary to  Indians,  170,  171,  172, 
173  ; studies  Indian  language,  173  ; 
his  Indian  Bible,  241-42. 

Eliot,  Rev.  Dr.  John,  letter  to,  1800, 
134. 

Elizabeth,  Queen,  reign  of,  G8, 
243. 

Ellery,  Christopher,  342;  United 
States  senator,  1801-5,  124. 

Ellis,  G.  E.,  on  the  Indian  tribes,  G5, 
85  ; on  the  Massachusetts  settlers, 
54,  55,  101. 

Ellsworth,  Oliver,  referee  in  Easton 
case,  329,  340,  341. 

Elton,  Romeo,  1G4,  190,  234  ; on  date 
of  patent,  44. 


Endicott,  John,  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts government,  74,- 75,  7G; 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  1G52, 
112. 

Endurance,  of  the  Narragansetts,  143, 
144,  151. 

England,  war  with  France,  1GG7, 
205;  1702,  228;  1793,  124;  with 
Holland,  16G7,  205 ; relations  with 
the  colonies,  290,  294,  295,  29G ; to 
the  Narragansetts,  190,  194. 

“English  garner,”  (Arber),  9. 

“Entertaining  history,”  (Church), 
cited,  23G. 

’ Envoys,  to  France  and  England,  1797, 
128. 

Ephesians,  v.  14,  cited,  153. 

Error,  in  report  on  Easton  case, 
178G,  1787,  341,  343. 

Ethnology  of  Indian  tribes,  Stiles  on, 
248;  Williams  on,  140,  242. 

Evacuation  of  New  York,  1783,  280. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  New  York,  113. 

Exchange,  puzzling  to  Indians,  150. 

Excise,  collection  of,  118. 

Execution  of  criminals,  182. 

Expulsion  of  Roger  Williams,  1G35, 
53,  81,  82,  83,  95,  9G,  98,  99,  100, 
102,  1G8,  189,  203. 

Eyres,  Thomas,  secretary  of  Rhode 
Island  College,  17G9,  279. 

Fairniount  Park,  Philadelphia,  127. 

Falkland,  Lord,  death  of,  1643,  39. 

Farewell  address  of  Washington, 
1797, 128. 

Farmer’s  letters,  of  John  Dickinson, 
285. 

Farmers,  policy  of,  in  178G,  119. 

Federal  and  state  constitutions,  cited, 
2G,  G7. 

Federalist  party,  125,  129,  130. 

Fee  simple,  land  held  in,  225. 

Felt,  J.  B.,  on  Williams’s  ministry  at 
Salem,  72. 

.Fenner,  Capt.  Arthur,  200,  213, 

221. 

Fenner,  Gov.  Arthur,  117,  opposed 
to  constitution,  121 ; entertains 
Pres.  Washington,  1790,  12.3; 

father-in-law  of  Theodore  Foster, 
117. 

Fenner,  Gov.  James,  117. 

Fenner,  Lydia,  marries  Theodore 
Foster,  117. 

Ferry,  at  “Red  Bridge,”  229. 

Fertility  of  Connecticut  lands,  25 ; 
of  Pawtuxet  lands,  35. 
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Festivals  of  tlie  Narra^ansetts,  lo2. 

Fiehl,  Jolin,  early  settler  of  Provi- 
dence, 20. 

Field,  AVilliani,  deed  of,  1044,  50; 
papers  of,  1078,  105. 

Financial  measures  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  124. 

Finley,  Samuel,  president  of  the  Col- 
'lege  of  Xew  Jersey,  200. 

Fire-arms,  early  use  in  Phode  Island, 
102,  103,  100,  200;  danger  from 
use  by  Indians,  171,  172,  177,  185, 
203,  205,  200. 

Firmin,  Giles,  Jr.,  lectures  on  anat- 
omy, 251,  252. 

First  Baptjst  Church,  at  Newport, 
240. 

First  Baptist  Church,  at  Philadel- 
phia, 275. 

First  Baptist  Church,  at  Providence, 
10,  274. 

First  blood  in  the  revolution,  200. 

First  class,  Ehode  Island  College, 
1709, 272. 

First  Commencement  of  Ehode  Island 
College,  (E.  A.  Guild),  207-08. 

“First  table,”  Williams  on  breach  of, 
78. 

Fish,  taken  from  Easton’s  Pond,  333, 
334,  3.35,  330,  337,  339,  340;  sent 
to  West  Indies,  339;  used  by  In- 
dians as  fertilizers,  147. 

Fisheries  of  the  Narragansetts,  144, 
152. 

“Fishes,”  Eedi  on,  201. 

Fitch,  Eev.  James,  Saybrook,  Conn., 
113. 

Fleet,  of  Gov.  Winthrop,  1030,  112; 
of  Great  Britain,  in  Ehode  Island, 
1703-70,  301-25. 

Fleury,  Marquis  de,  guest  of  Theo- 
dore Foster,  127. 

Fluctuation  of  prices,  150, 

Food  furnished  British  fleet,  301-2. 

“Form  of  engagement,  Ehode  Island 
town  officers,  37-38.  ^ 

Forster,  Dr.  E.  J.^  account  of  Foster 
family.  111. 

Fort  Island,  Newport,  323,  335. 

Fort  Orange,  the  Dutch  at,  178. 

Fortifications,  at  Providence,  lOG-07. 

Forts,  in  King  Philip’s  War,  221, 
225. 

Foster,  Abiel,  member  of  the  House 
from  New  Hampshire,  1780-91,  111, 
123. 

Foster,  Alfred  D.,  Worcester,  Mass., 

131. 


Foster,  Dwight,  brother  of 'riieodoro, 
111,  134;  graduate  from  Khoile 
Island  College,  1774,  114;  member 
of  ^Massachusetts  constitutional 
convention,  1770,  121;  contribu- 
tor to  J/as,s-oc// Spy,  114-15; 
judge,  130  ; advocates  Tnited  States 
constitution,  121  : member  of  the 
House,  1703-00,  123,  130;  in  United 
States  Senate,  1800-3,  130, 

Foster,  Dwight,  grandson  of  i)reced- 
ing,  131 ; judge  of  Massachusetts 
Supreme  Court,  111,  131  ; marries 
granddaughter  of  Eoger  Sherman, 
132;  on  Halifax  fishery  commis- 
sion, 1877,  131;  minute  of  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  on  death 
of,  1884,  131, 

Foster,  Mrs.  Esther,  wife  of  Theo- 
dore, 132. 

Foster,  Jedediah,  judge,  IMassa- 
chusetts  Superior  Court,  111,  131; 
member  of  committee  of  corre- 
spondence, 1773,  115;  of  commit- 
tee of  Massachusetts  constitutional 
convention,  1770,  121;  death,  1770, 
114,  134. 

Foster,  Lafayette  S.,  Uifited  States 
Senator,  111. 

Foster,  Mrs.  Lydia,  Avife  of  Theo- 
dore, 117. 

Foster,  Moses, in  revolutionary  army, 
116. 

Foster,  Peregrine,  brother  of  Theo- 
dore, 115,  IIG. 

Foster,  Eeginald,  ancestor  of  Theo- 
dore, 111. 

Foster,  Theodore,  born,  1752,  111; 
ancestry  of,  111-13;  graduate  from 
Ehode  Island  College,  1770,  113; 
degree  of  master  of  arts,  1773,  114; 
marries  daughter  of  Arthur  Fen- 
ner, 1771,  117;  practises  law  in 
Providence,  114;  justice  of  tlic 
peace,  1773,  115;  town  clerk,  1775- 
87,  115;  historical  researclies,  7,8, 
117,  133;  associated  with  Stephen 
Hopkins,  7,  8,  65,  117 ; in  tlic  E.  I. 
General  Assernblv,  1776-78,  1770, 
1780-81,  115;  sheriff,  1777,  115; 
assistant-clerk,  Superior  Court, 
1772,115  ; secretary  of  Ehode  I§lau(l 
Council  of  War,  115, 134  ; entertians 
French  officers,  1778, 1780, 1 17,127  ; 
opposes  paper  money,  110, 120, 134  ; 
voted  for  as  delegate  to  cojigress, 
1780,  116;  naval  officer  of  ITovi- 
deiice,  1700,  123;  advocates  United 
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States  constitution,  1787-90,  121, 
184;  elected  to  United  States  Sen- 
ate, 1790.  122;  long  service  as  sen- 
ator, 1790-1803,  122  23,  124,  125- 
32,  134;  kinsmen  in  congress  at 
same  time,  122,  123 ; accompanies 
President  Washington  to  Provi- 
dence, 1790,123;  favors  Baltimore 
as  national  capital,  123;  letter  to 
Gov.  Fenner,  1791,  123;  a sup- 
porter of  Washington  and  Hamil- 
ton, 122  ; social  life  in  Philadelphia, 
127,  128;  makes  additions  to  his  li- 
brary, 127  ; resides  in  French  family, 
127  ; co?nmittee  on  French  transla- 
tion, 1800, 128  ; on  presidential  elec- 
tion of  179G,  126;  position  on  neu- 
trality question,  128  ; votes  on  alien 
and  sedition  laws.  1798,  129;  on 
presidential  election  of  1800,  129- 
30;  votes  for  Burr,  1801,  130;  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Drowne, 
116,  124,  126,  128,  129,  130,  131, 
132  ; second  marriage,  1803,  132  ; 
retires  from  public  life  with 
satisfaction,  131-32;  metnbership 
in  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety, 1800,  134;  his  antiquarian 
researches,  7,  8,  11,  132,  133; 
assists  in  organizing  the  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Society,  1'34 ; an 
early  vice-president  of  tlie  society, 
11,  134;  residence  at  Foster,  R.  1., 
132-33  ; later  years  passed  with  his 
daughter,  132;  his  children,  117; 
his  historical  papers,  8,  10;  his 

death,  1828,  10,  133;  sketch  of  his 
life,  111-34;  his  character,  134; 
traits,  132,  134;  literary  tastes, 

131,  132;  “Materials  for  a history 
of  Rhode  Island,”  67-94 ; historical 
writings  cited,  7,  8,  9,  10,  16,  133; 
characteristics  of  his  historical 
notes,  11,  12. 

Foster,  Theodosia,  daugliter  of  The- 
odore, 117. 

Foster,  Theophilus,  brother  of  Theo- 
dore, 113. 

Foster,  W.  E.,  Early  attempts  at 
Rhode  Island  history,  edited  by, 
7-134;  life  of  Stephen  Hopkins, 
etc.,  cited,  11,  26,  134, 

Foster  family,  account  of,  112. 

Foster,  Town  of,  incorporated,  1781, 
23,  116;  named  f>r  Theodore  Fos- 
ter, 116;  post-office  establislied, 

132. 


Foster  Correspondence,  121. 

Foster  Papers,  8,  10,  22,  67,  69,  83, 
84,  86,  88,  91,  92,  103,  112,  115, 
119,  121. 

Fothergill,  Dr.  John,  London,  255, 

256,  257 ; Franklin  on  death  of, 

257. 

Fowke,  Joseph,  contributor  to  Rhode 
Island  College,  273. 

Fowl,  wild,  known  to  Narragansetts, 
146. 

Fox,  George,  doctrines  of,  208,  229 ; 
relations  to  Indians,  183;  corre- 
spondence, 182;  writings  cited,  76; 
Williams’s  rei’oinders  to,  173,  183. 

Fox  [Foxe’s]  Hill,  59,  213. 

Fox  Point,  84,  85. 

Foxians,  The,  207,  208,  209. 

France,  seaports  of,  297 ; trade  with 
American  colonies,  292-93,  296; 
war  withEngland,  1667,  205;  1702, 
228;  1793,  124;  with  Holland, 

1702, 228. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  residence  at 
Philadelphia,  245 ; general  scien- 
tific influence,  247  ; electrical  ex- 
periments, 245,  246,  247  ; relations 
with  Claggett,  246 , with  Stiles, 
247,  248,  250. 

Freeborn,  William,  early  settler  of 
Newport,  32. 

Freedom,  colonial,  294,  295. 

Freedom,  of  conscience,  11,  17,  19, 
26,  46,  47,  48,  49,52,  53,  54,  55,  67, 
69,  99,  101,  102,  174,  226,  244; 
works  on,  100;  Stiles  on,  250. 

Freehold,  of  Easton’s  Beach,  334. 

Freehold,  of  forest  lands,  213. 

Freeman,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  Boston, 
Mass.,  134. 

Freeman’s  (The)  oath,  72,  77. 

Freemen,  of  Newport,  1644,  330. 

French  aggressions  in  America,  200. 

French  alliance  with  Indians  con- 
sidered, 1675,  205,  216,  220. 

French  allies  of  America,  1782,  117, 
127,  276. 

French  family.  Senator  Foster  resides 
in,  1796,  127. 

French  fleet  pursued  bv  British,  1780, 
322. 

French  hostilities,  1796,  128. 

French  language.  Senator  Foster’s 
acquaintance  with,  127,  128. 

French  missionnries,  influence  on 
Indians,  174,  217. 

French  professorship  proposed,  257. 
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French  trade  prohibited,  1047,  177. 

Freshman  class,  first,  Khode  Island 
College,  271. 

Friends,  in  America,  49;  in  Massa- 
chusetts, 19,  69,  99;  on  the  islands, 
183 ; in  Khode  Island,  19,  20,  183, 
207,  208,  211,  225,  226;  relations 
^vith  Koger  Williams,  183 ; rela- 
tions with  the  Indians.  183,  180; 
political  ascendency,  1675-76,  222- 
20. 

Frontier  towns,  1675,  219. 

Fuller,  Rev.  O.  P.,  on  settlement  of 
"W's-i'wick  3o 

Funeral,  of  Canonicus,  1047,  191-92. 

Furs,  sold  by  Narragan setts,  146, 
150. 

Game,  of  Narragansetts,  146. 

Gammell,  Kev.  William,  pupil  of 
Rev.  W.  Williams,  278. 

Gammell,  Professor  William,  Provi- 
dence, 58,  278. 

Gano,  Kev.  John,  Providence,  269, 
274. 

Gardner,  Caleb,  deposition, 1786,  337. 

Gardner,  Capt.,  H.  M.  navy,  321. 

Gardner,  Savage,  master  of  ship 
Rose,  316,  317,  318. 

Garland,  H.  M.  S.,  311. 

Garrison,  at  Providence,  1675,  89, 

221. 

Gaspee,  H.  M.  brig,  1773,  320. 

Gaspee,  H.  M.  schooner,  1772,  115, 
269,  301,  319,  320. 

Gaspee  Point,  35. 

Gate,  on  Easton  property,  333,  335, 
336. 

Geographieal  investigations,  of  Dr. 
Stiles,  248,  249. 

George  III,  accession  of,  1760,  250; 
Waterhouse  on  early  reign  of,  261 ; 
face  on  seal  of  Rhode  Island  Col- 
lege, 279. 

Germany,  Emperor  of,  declares  war 
with  England,  1702,  228. 

Gerrard,  Sir  G.,  incorporator  in 
Rhode  Island  patent,  1643-4,  40. 

Gibbs,  George,  Newport,  1787,  342. 

Gibraltar,  in  H.  M.  navy,  1773,  319. 

“Gifts,  Indian,”  165. 

Gilbert,  William,  discovers  mag- 
netism, (“De  Magnete,”  1600), 243. 

Glasgow,  H.  M.  S.,  1775,  322. 

Glocester,  set  off  from  Providence, 
23. 

Goddard,  William,  publisher  of  Prov- 
idence Gazette^ 


Golden  Ball  Inn,  Providence,  123. 

Goodwin,  Henry,  counsel  in  Eastoh 
case,  329,  341,  343. 

Gookin,  Daniel,  military  service  of, 
216;  on  the  Indian  tribes,  145,  150, 
171,  175,  180,  183;  on  the  Narra- 
gansetts, 153,  186,  187,  219. 

Gorton,  Samuel,  early  settler  of  War- 
wick, 36, 59,  60,  203" ; grants  of  land, 
169,  189,  191,  193;  infiuence  with 
Narragansetts,  167,  182,  183,  189, 
190,  194 ; relations  with  IMassachu- 
setts, 60-62,101, 183, 190,196;  arrest, 
1643,61,189  ; letter  cited, 190  ; polit- 
ical views,  183;  religious  views, 
183 ; obscure  style,  183 ; writings 
cited,  9,  35,  30,  61,  190,  203. 

Government,  of  Indian  tribes,  155;  of 
Narragansetts,  157,  158;  of  Rhode 
Island,  38,  45,  202,  227. 

Governors,  “for  life,”  208-9. 

Grace,  saying,  78. 

Grant,  Sir  Alexander,  agent  of  British 
fleet,  304,  313,  314,  315. 

Grant,  Robert,  agent,  304,  319,  325. 

Grants,  of  land.  See  Land  grants. 

Granville,  Lord,  politics  of,  289. 

Grave,  of  Canonicus,  192. 

Gravel,  taken  from  Easton’s  Beach., 
337,  338,  339,  340 ; forbidden,  329. 

Graves.  See  Greaves. 

Great  Britain,  relation  to  eolonies, 
216,  217,  256,  267,  293,  296,  297, 
325 ; to  Rhode  Island,  233. 

Greaves,  Admiral,  of  II.  M.  navy, 
302,  323. 

Greek  correspondence,  of  Dr.  Stiles, . 
248. 

Greek  language,  alleged  affinity  to 
Indian,  242. 

Green,  John  R.,  on  English  progress, 
243,  244. 

Greene,  Col.  Christopher,  in  Kentish 
Guards,  277. 

Greene,  George  Washington,  on  Wil- 
liams, 97,  98. 

Greene,  Jolin,  companion  of  Wil- 
liams,19  ; settler  of  Warwick,  1643, 
36,  62. 

Greene,  Nathanael,  36  ; in  Kentish 
Guards,  277 ; general,  276. 

Greene,  Ray,  United  States  senator, 
1797-1801,  124,  130. 

Greene,  Gov.  William,  the  younger, 
1778-86,  118.  • 

Grieve,  Robert,  cited,  133. 

Griffith,  Rev.  B.,  inffuence  of,  269. 

Grotius,  on  American  races,  249. 
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Groton,  Conn.,  Pequots  near,  28. 

Guides,  Narragansetts  as,  147. 

Guild,  R.  A.,  “First  Commencement 
of  Rhode  Island  College,”  2G5-D8  ; 
writings  cited,  73,  113,  273,  275, 
277. 

Guilford,  Conn.,  113. 

Hague,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  on  Roger 
Williams,  19,  56;  on  First  Baptist 
Church,  Providence,  58. 

Haley,  George,  correspondent  of 
William  Vernon,  301. 

Haliburton,  Dr.,  Newport,  255. 

Halifax,  British  vessels  at,  304,  310, 
312,  313,  321. 

Halifax,  Fisheries  commission  at, 
1877,  131. 

Halifax,  H.  M.  schooner,  320. 

Hallam,  Henry,  on  freedom  of  cons- 
cience, 54,  100. 

Halley,  Edmund,  on  transit  of  Venus, 
1717,  252. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  measures  of, 
122,  123,  125. 

Hamond,  Captain  A.  S.,  H.  M.  navy, 
318,  320. 

Hampden,  John,  in  parliament,  1042, 
41. 

Harding,  R.,  Newport,  330. 

Harris,  Caleb,  plats  Easton  estate, 
329,  340. 

Harris,  Thomas,  committee  on  seven- 
mile  line,  1605,  213. 

Harris,  Dr.  Thomas  M.,  on  Williams 
at  Plymouth,  72,  73. 

Harris,  William,  companion  of  Wil- 
liams, 19;  settler  of  Pawtuxet,  35 ; 
an  opponent  of  Williams,  182;  com- 
mittee on  Indians,  1673,  206. 

Harris  commission,  proceedings,  1677, 
37. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  founded  1636,26; 
fortified,  1675,  219;  Andros  at, 
1686,  93;  road  to,  133. 

Harvard  University,  first  graduate, 
1642,  275;  Giles  Firmin,  Jr.,  lec- 
turer, on  anatomy,  251-52;  Sam- 
uel Niles,  first  native  of  Rhode 
Island  graduated  from,  1699,  225; 
presidency  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  1737- 
69,  272;  J.  M.  Varnum  a stu- 
dent, 1768,  271;  West  receives  de- 
gree, 1770,  253  ; loyalists  graduates 
from,  279 ; medical  department 
founded,  1783,  258;  Dr.  Water- 
house  professor  in,  258 ; Dr.  A. 
P.  Peabody  professor  in,  112;  His- 


tory, by  President  Quincy,  258 ; 
catalogues  cited,  113;  records  of 
medical  department,  258. 

Harvest,  Williams’s,  in  1636,  83. 

Harvey,  William,  discovers  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  1616,  244. 

Haselrig,  Sir  Arthur,  incorporator  in 
Rhode  Island  patent  of  1643-4,  40, 
44. 

Hassard,  Thomas,  tenant  of  Nicholas 
Easton,  338. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  Rev.  Hezekiah 
Smith  at,  272. 

Hawkins,  William,  early  settler  of 
Providence,  20. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  incident  of 
“The  red  cross,”  75. 

Haygarth,  Dr.,  London,  259. 

Haynes,  Professor  Henry  W.,  112. 

Haynes,  Gov.  John  (Mass.),  sen- 
tences Williams,  1635,  81,98;  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  1639,  26. 

Hazard,  Ebenezer,  Historical  collec- 
tions, 65. 

Hazard.  See  also  Hassard. 

Hazelrig.  See  Haselrig. 

Hebrew  language,  alleged  affinity 
with  Indian,  242. 

Helme,  R.  J.,  counsel  in  Easton  case, 
329,  343. 

Henry,  Patrick,  opposes  unjust  taxa- 
tion, 280.  ' 

Heraldic  shields,  of  states,  237. 

Herbs,  used  by  Narragansetts,  146. 

Hereditary  monarchy,  among  Narra- 
gansetts, 166. 

Heroine, (French  corvette), 1758, 321. 

Higginson,  Rev.  Francis,  Salem,  70; 
death,  1630,  16. 

Highways,  of  Rhode  Island,  213. 

Hildreth,  R.,  on  Washington’s  admin- 
istration, 123,  125. 

Hill,  Capt.,  H.  M.  navy,  311,  312-13. 

Hill,  Dr.,  London,  312. 

Hilltown,  Penn.,  277. 

Hind,  H.  M.  S.,  322. 

Hispaniola,  vessels  from,  302. 

Historical  diary,  (Stiles’s),  250. 

Historical  materials,  collected  by 
Theodore  Foster,  134. 

Historical  studies,  of  Theodore  Fos- 
ter, 7,  8,  117 ; of  Hopkins,  7,  8, 
117;  of  Stiles,  250. 

Hoar  family,  of  Massachusetts,  113. 

Hoare,  Charles,  Jr.,  of  Bristol,  Eng., 
113. 

Holden,  Randall,  Warwick  settler, 
36,  62,  190. 
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Holiday,  Commencement  day  as, 
272;  training  day  as,  l‘dO. 

Holland,  in  European  politics,  205, 
228;  Charles  II  an  exile  in, 
IGGO,  54,  244;  trade  with,  292, 
297  ; dii)lomacy  of,  25G. 

Holland,  Cornelius,  incorporator  in 
Khode  Island  patent  of  1G43-4,  41, 
44. 

Holliman,  Ezekiel,  companion  of 
Williams,  19,  5G,  57. 

Holliman,  Mary,  58. 

Plolmes,  Kev.  Dr.  Abiel,  10,  70. 

Holmes,  Obadiah,  on  Indian  educa- 
tion, 171. 

Holmes,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell,  on  Dr. 
Waterhouse,  2G2. 

Holy  (The)  Land,  Stiles  on,  248. 

Holyoke,  Dr.  Edward,  president  of 
Harvard  University,  1737-G9,  272. 

Home  industries,  encouragement  of, 
284. 

Hooker,  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  disputes 
with  Williams,  1G35,  80;  founder 
of  Hartford,  1G3G,  26;  conversa- 
tion with  Andros,  1686,  93. 

Hope,  H.  M.  schooner,  322. 

Hope.  See  Mount  Hope. 

Hopewell,  academy  at,  269,  271,  278. 

Hopital,  L’,  on  freedom  of  con- 
science, 100. 

Hopkins,  Edward,  governor  of  Con- 
necticut, 26. 

Hopkins,  Esek,  permit  from,  1775, 
324. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  descendent  of 
early  settlers,  19,  20  ; not  connected 
with  Connecticut  family,  26;  rela- 
tionship with  Angell  family,  83; 
early  years  at  Scituate,  116 ; Ward- 
Hopkins  controversy,  51 ; histori- 
cal studies,  7,  8,  117,  134;  scien- 
tific attainments  of,  254;  connec- 
tion with  transit  of  Venus,  1769, 
254 ; chancellor  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  273;  political  abilities, 
254 ; member  of  Continental  Con- 
gress, 8 ; connection  with  Theo- 
dore Foster,  7,  8,  117,  132;  fur- 
nishes historical  information,  88 ; 
death,  1785,  10 ; Life  of,  by  W.  E. 
Foster,  cited,  11,  26,  134;  writings 
cited,  7,  8,9,  15,  86,  87 ; his  “Plant- 
ing and  growth  of  Providence,”  13- 
65  ; characteristics  of  his  History, 
11,  12. 

Hopkins,  Thomas,  early  settler  of 
Providence,  20. 


Horace,  works  cited,  273,  289. 

Horn,  Cape,  route  around,  139. 

Hospitality,  of  Narragansetts,  148. 

Households,  of  Narragansetts,  117. 

Houses,  number  burned  in  I’rovi- 
dence,  1676,  89. 

Howard,  Martin,  Senior,  Newport, 
317,  320. 

IIoAve,  Ca])t.  T.,  II.  M.  navy,  322. 

Howell,  David,  tutor,  Rhode  Island 
College,  268,  272,  273;  professor, 
279. 

Howland,  John,  on  materials  for  life 
of  Williams,  11. 

Hubbard,  Rev.  William,  ancestor  of 
Theodore  Foster,  112;  his  General 
history  cited,  10,  18,  68,  73,  75, 
113,  144,  192,  193;  on  Indians,  90, 
139,  153. 

Hunter, Dr. William, born  in  Scotland, 
251;  follows  the  Pretender,  1746, 
251;  physician  at  New])ort,  1752- 
77  ; 251-52,  261 ; gives  first  lectures 
on  anatomy  in  New  England,.  251  ; 
Waterhouse  his  pupil,  255;  his 
loyalist  sympathies,  252;  death, 
1777,  252. 

Hunter,  Hon.  William,  son  of  preced- 
ing, 252. 

Hunter,  Capt.  William,  H.  M.  navy, 
320. 

Hunting,  of  Indians,  146,  212,  213, 
227. 

Huntington,  Samuel,  governor  of 
Connecticut,  329 ; referee  iu  Eas- 
ton case,  329,  340,  341. 

Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Anne,  religious 
difficulties  of,  32,  207-8. 

Hutchinson,  Edward,  Newport,  32. 

Hutchinson,  Edward. Jr., Newport, 32. 

Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas,  History 
cited.  10,  57,  70,  73,  84,  91,  217. 

Hutchinson,  William,  a founder  of 
Newport,  32;  holds  office  1640,  330. 

Hutchinson  Collection,  cited,  190-91. 

hlutchinson  Papers,  cited,  172,  218. 

Hygeia,  Mount,  named,  132. 

Ignorance  by  Narragansetts,  of  the 
colonists’  situation,  164,  165,  189. 

Illegal  trade,  by  colonists,  179,  180. 

Implements,  used  by  Indians,  142. 

Imports,  question  of,  284. 

Inaugural  address,  of  Dr.  Water- 
house,  1783,  258. 

Incorporation,  of  Newport,  1639,  335  ; 
of  Providence  Plantations,  1643-4, 
86. 
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India  Point,  84. 

Independence,  question  of,  2G8,  279, 
281,  282,  288,  295,  29G. 

Independence,  Declaration  of,  325 ; 
discussed  in  Congress,  2G7,  2G8. 

Independence,War  of,1775-83,  7,132. 

Independent  movement,  in  English 
religious  history,  G8,  100. 

Indian  Bible,  of  John  Eliot,  241-42. 

Indian  blood,  mixed  with  African,  231. 

Indian  device,  in  Massachusetts  state 
seal,  237. 

Indian  grammar,  studied  by  Eliot,  173. 

Indian  languages,  29,  242. 

Indian  names,  modern  use  of,  237. 

Indian  policy,  of  the  colonists,  175, 
211,  222,  22G,  237. 

Indian  tribes,  249;  enumeration  im- 
possible, 142. 

Indian  Avarfare,  220. 

Indian  wars,  20G,  225. 

Indian  women,  labors  of,  210. 

Indians,  origin  of,  139,  140,  242; 
their  settlement  in  America,  137, 
138,  249;  their  numbers,  234;  cus- 
tom^ of,  242  ; their  food,  243  ; na- 
kedness of,  145  ; their  sleeping  cus- 
toms, 145;  their  astronomical 
knowledge,  243  ; their  form  of  gov- 
ernment, 155  ; their  lack  of  memo- 
rials,140  ; faults  of,199;  their  drunk- 
enness 178-79,  237  ; their  thievery, 
237 ; their  untrustworthiness,  149  ; 
their  land  customs,  1G5,  1G8-G9, 
212 ; transfers  of  land  to  English 
settlers,  17,  18,  85,  8G,  105,  165, 
1G8,  1G9;  natives  at  Little 

Compton,  233;  at  Newport,  209; 
their  relations  to  the  English  set- 
tlers, 21,  28,  91,  237,  241;  to  Ply- 
mouth, 90;  to  Massachusetts,  170, 
171,  193  ; to  Rhode  Island,  197,  228, 
229 ; their  confederacy  with  -the 
Dutch,  205 ; with  the  French,  200, 
205,  216  ; influenced  by  Williams’s 
missionary  labors,  173  ; by  French 

, missionaries,  217 ; alienated  from 
the  English,  65 ; action  in  King 
Philip’s  war,  1675-76,  88;  after 
King  Philip’s  war,  231 ; hanged  for 
taking  part  in  the  war,  172;  penal 
legislation  against,  230 ; sale  of 
liquor  prohibited,  179,  180 ; sale  of 
fire-arms  prohibited,  205,206 ; their 
later  mingling  with  negroes,  231, 
235;  relations  with  Williams,  37, 
65,  84,  85,  137,  173,  174;  with  tlie 
Quakers,  183,  223-24;  Berkeley’s 
efforts,  234. 


Industries,  of  the  Narragansetts, 
212-13. 

Industry,  of  the  Narragansetts,  147, 
148,  152,  212-13. 

Ingles,  Captain,  II.  M.  navy,  312, 

Inglis,  Capt.  C.,  H.  M.  mavy,  320. 

“Initial  deed,”  1637,  cited,  86. 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  112,  116. 

Ireland,  funds  raised  in  for  Rhode 
Island  College,  273. 

Irving,  Washington,  cited,  236,  249. 

Itinerary,  of  Dr.  Stiles,  250. 

Jackson,  Dr.  James,  of  Harvard  Med- 
ical School,  258. 

Jackson,  N.  W.,  town  clerk  of  Prov- 
idence, 1799-1829,  115, 

Jacob,  Henry,  on  freedom  of  con- 
science, 101. 

Jamaica,  Newport  trade  with,  1775, 
302,  303. 

James  I,  reign  of,  15,  244. 

James,  Thomas,  companion  of  Wil- 
liams, 19  ; a preacher,  56. 

Jamestown,  Josiah  Arnold  resident' 
at,  334. 

Jargon,  of  Narragansetts,  182. 

Jay,  John,  negotiates  treaty,  1795, 
125  ; opposition  to,  126. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  visifs  Providence, 
1790,  123;  policy  as  secretary  of 
state,  128;  elected  president,  1801, 
129, 130;  relations  Avith  Dr.  Water- 
house,  260. 

Jenner,  Dr.  Edward,  discovers  vac- 
cination, 1798,  259;  relations  with 
Dr.  Waterhouse,  260. 

Jesuits,  college  of,  in  Mexico,  248. 

Jews,  Assyrian  captivity  of,  249 ; 
“calling”  of,  171;  customs  of,  249,, 
government  of,  34 ; Stiles’s  rela- 
tions with,  250. 

Johnson,  Lady  Arbella,  name  given 
to  vessel,  70. 

Johnson,  Edward,  writings  cited,  139, 
141,  156-57. 

Johnston,  Alexander,  on  Jay’s  treaty, 
126. 

Johnston,  Town  of,  23. 

Jones,  Samuel,  religious  leader, 
269. 

Josselyn,  J.,  on  New  England  plants, 
241. 

Judges,  regicide,  Stiles  on,  249. 

Judges,  Rhode  Island,  salaries  re- 
fused, 1786,  118;  cited  before  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  1786,  119. 

Junius,  Waterhouse  on,  260-61. 
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Kamtchatka,  earl}^  ideas  of,  249. 

Keeler,  Caiit.  K.,  II.  ^I.  navy,  320. 

Kent,  James,  on  Indian  ownership  of 
land,  17. 

Kentish  Guards,  at  East  Greenwich, 
276-77. 

Kentucky,  resolutions  of  1798,  129. 

Kell),  taken  from  Easton’s  Beach, 
340,  343. 

“Key,”  Williams’s  cited,  29,  138, 
140,  143,  144,  145,146,  147,148,149, 
150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  156, 
157,  158,  163,  173,  174,  175,  178, 
181,  185,  194,  212,  220,  242. 

Kimball,  Kev.  D.  T.,  on  Rev.  Na- 
thaniel Rogers,  113. 

Kimbolton,  Lord.  See  Manchester, 
Earl  of. 

King,  Dr.  David,  on  Claggett’s  re- 
searches in  electricity,  247. 

King  Lear,  performance  of,  at  Phila- 
delphia, 1798,  127. 

Kingfisher,  in  H.  M.  navy,  1773,  321. 

King’s  Chapel,  Boston,  134. 

King’s  Province,  early  land  pur- 
chases in,  202. 

Kingston,  early  settlement  of,  42. 

Knickerbocker,  Irving’s,  cited,  249. 

Knowles,  Rev.  J.  D.,  11;  on  Roger 
Williams,  19,  56,  57,  65,  82,  100, 
173. 

Labor,  performed  by  Indian  women, 
147,  152,  210. 

Laboratories,  in  Rhode^Island,  261. 

Lal)orers,  Narragansetts  as,  233. 

Laboring  classes,  support  measures 
of  independence,  280. 

Lack  of  commerce,  42. 

Lafayette,  entertained  at  East  Green- 
wich, 276;  Theodore  Foster’s  rela- 
tions Mfith,  127. 

Lands,  tribal  ownership  by  Indi- 
ans, 158,  165,  168-69,  212,  232; 
transfers  to  English  settlers,  17,  18, 
76,  85,  86,  91,  92,  105,  163,  164, 
165,  166,  168,  169,  172,  191,  193, 
340;  land  claims  among  tlie  colo- 
nists, 170,  200,  229,  230,  232,  233; 
at  Newport,  329,  330-31,  340;  fer- 
tility of,  at  Pawtuxet,  35 ; in  Con- 
necticut valley,  25,  212  ; records  of, 
58 ; destroyed,  225. 

Langharne,  Capt.T.,H.  M.  navy, 311. 

Langley,  William,  wharf  at  Newport, 

• 337. 

Language,  of  Indians,  242;  of  Nar- 
ragansetts, 138,  148. 


Languages,  read  by  Williams,  71  ; 
taught  by  Manning,  271. 

Latin  language,  248,  273,  279. 

Latin  school,  founded  bv  ^Manning, 
1764,  270. 

Lavater,  on  oratory,  276. 

Lavender,  Josselyn  on,  241. 

Law,  Richard,  referee  in  Easton  case, 
329,  340,  341-42. 

Law,  absence  of  among  Indians,  154. 

Laws,  of  Massachusetts,  Williams’s 
relation  to,  72,  99. 

Laws  of  Rhode  Island,  cited,  46,  87. 

Lawsuit,  of  Nicholas  Easton,  329-44. 

Layton,  Rev.T.C.L.,  letter  cited,  71 . 

Lear,  King,  performance  of,  127. 

Lecture  system  suggested,  261-62. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  in  continental 
congress,  267. 

Legislation,  of  Massachusetts,  against 
heterodoxy,  101 ; prescribing  penal- 
ties, 99;  of  Rhode  Island,  relative 
to  Indians,  162,  199,  228,  229;  pro- 
hibiting fire-arms,  177  ; jirohibiting 
liquor,  178;  on  jiaper  money,  118, 
119. 

Leisure,  early  lack  of  in  Rhode  Is- 
land, 21. 

Leslie,  Capt.  C.,  H.  M.  navy,  311. 

Letters  of  Williams,  cited,  47,  51, 
53,  96,  97,  102,  108. 

Lettsom,  Dr.  John  C.,  relations  with 
Waterhouse,  259. 

Leverett,  Sir  John,  governor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 1675,  181,  220,  221. 

Lewis,  William,  purser  of  II.  M.  S. 
Rose,  317. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  1775,  114. 

Leyden,  University  of.  Hunter  at, 
251  ; Waterhouse  at,  256,  257. 

Liberty,  Hopkins  on,  50;  Williams 
on  results  of,  108,  109. 

Liberty,  H.  M.  sloop,  313. 

Liberty,  religious.  See  Freedom  of 
of  conscience. 

Library,  of  Gideon  Crawford’s  widow, 
1712,  84;  of  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
251 ; of  Rhode  Island  College,  278  ; 
of  Theodore  Foster,  127  ;of  the  town 
of  Foster,  132,  133. 

Lime,  from  clam  shells,  339. 

Lincoln,  Professor  John  L.,  273. 

Lincoln,  Levi,  Worcester,  Mass. ,114. 

Lincoln,  Town  of,  23. 

Lincolnshire,  Roger  Williams  a cler- 
gyman in,  71. 

Linguistic  attainments,  of  Dr.  Stiles, 
250;  of  Williams,  71,  182. 
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Linnaeus,  theory  of  botany,  260. 

Lion,  [Lyon],  (French  frigate),  321. 

Lippit,  Moses,  of  Warwick,  94. 

Liquors,  sale  of  to  Indians,  183,  193; 
to  Narragansets,  178, 179,  180,  198, 
201,  210,  231-32. 

List  of  records  of  Providence,  103-7. 

Literary  diary,  Stiles’s,  250. 

Little  Compton,  Indians  at,  233. 

Livingston,  Robert,  in  Continental 
Congress,  268. 

Livy,  History  of,  273. 

Lizard,  H.  M.  S.,  320,  321. 

Lohusqussuck.  See  Louisquisset. 

London,  249,  Dr.  Drowne  at,132;  Dr. 
Hill  at,  312;  Dr.  John  Clarke  at, 
198,  204;  Dr.  Waterhouse  at,  255, 
256,  259 ; Williams  at,  39,  87. 

Londonderry.  Ireland,  273. 

Long  Island,  Indians  at,  205,  225. 

“Looking  glass,”  (Claggett’s),  cited, 
246. 

Louis  XIV,  king  of  France,  216. 

Louis  XVI,  king  of  France,  257. 

Louisquisset,  land  claims  at,  200. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  governor  of  New 
York,  206. 

Low,  Anthony,  deputy  from  War- 
wick, 94. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  on  Williams, 
81,  82;  on  Waterhouse,  262. 

Lowell  Institute  lectures,  on  Massa- 
chusetts, 68,  101. 

Loyalists,  in  the  colonies,  252, 
279-80. 

Ludlow,  Roger,  founder  of  Connecti- 
cut, 1636,  26. 

Luxembourg,  Due  de,  military  skill 
of,  216. 

Lyceum  lectures,  suggested  by 
Waterhouse,  261. 

Lvell,  Charles,  supplies  food  to 
“British  fleet,  1773,  319. 

Lyon,  (Ship),  1632,  72. 

MeSparran,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  cited, 

9. 

Magdalen,  H.  M.  schooner,  320. 

Magistrates,  Williams  on  authority  of, 
96. 

Maidstone,  H.  M.  S.,  301,  302, 

' 323. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  incorporator 
in  Rhode  Island  patent,  1643-4,  40; 
one  of  the  “five  members,” 
.1642,  41. 

Manhattan,  relations  with  the  Mo- 
hawks, 162. 


Manning,  Rev.  Dr.  James,  pupil  of 
Eaton,  270;  graduates  from  College 
of  New  Jersey,  1762,  274;  comes 
to  Rhode  Islqnd,  1763,  270;  first 
president  of  Rhode  Island  College, 
1764,  268,  270,  272;  removes  to 
Providence,  274 ; succeeded  by 
Maxey,  278  ; note  on  Varnum,  277 ; 
life,  by  Guild,  cited,  273,  275,  277. 

Mansion  House,  (“Golden  Ball  Inn”), 
Washington  at,  1790,  123. 

Manufactures,  American,  273,  283, 
293-94,  296. 

Manuring,  practiced  by  Narragan- 
setts,  147. 

Manuscripts,  citea,  10,  22. 

Maquots,  2lk 

Marchant,  Henry,  advocates  United 
States  constitution,  1787,  120; 

draws  Nicholas  Easton’s  will,  1770, 
332;  counsel  for  city  of  Newport, 
1785-86,  329,  341,  342. 

Market  house.  Providence,  117. 

Marsh,  Easton’s,  329,  332,  337,  338, 
340,  341,  342,  343. 

Mason,  Daniel,  relation  to  Easton  > 
lawsuit,  1787,  342. 

Mason,  G.  C.,  on  Rhode  Island  poli- 
tics, 130;  “The  British  fleet  in 
Rhode  Island,”  301-25  ; “Nicholas 
Easton  vs.  the  city  of  Newport,” 
329-44. 

Mason,  Major  John,  17,  29,  81,  150, 
205  ; in  Pequot  war,  1637,  27. 

Masonic  order,  Rogers  a member  of, 
275  ; Varnum  a member  of,  276. 

Massachusetts,  242,  272,  276;  early 
settlers,  15,  16,  31,  32,  68,  171,  202, 
203,  242 ; Rhode  Island  settled 
from,  68,  202;  boundary  disputes 
of,  22,  42,  86;  charter  of  1629,  32, 
69,  99;  relations  with  the  English 
government,  216;  expulsion  of 
Roger  Williams,  1635,  11,  82,  95, 
96,  98-100,  102;  claims  terri- 

tory within  Rhode  Island,  189,  195, 
209,  234 ; dealings  with  the  Indians, 
33,  156,  157,  161,  170,  171, 

175,  176,  178,  188,  189,  190, 

193,  194,  199,  202,  215,  221,  223; 
with  the  Pawtuxet  settlers,  189, 
195,  196,  202;  with  the  Warwick 
settlers,  182,  183,  189-91,  194, 

202 ; proceedings  against  the 
Quakers,  19,  99,  100;  influence  in 
Continental  Congress,  267;  he- 
raldic shield  of,  287 : scientific  pro- 
gress in,  242 ; Colony  records  cited. 
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08,  95,  96,  97,  101,  112,  195;  cor- 

respondence of  General  Court,  185, 
187,  188,  197 ; revolutionary  rolls 
of,  116.  ^ 

Massaclmsetts  Historical  Societ}', 
valuable  reprints  of,  7,9,  10;  re- 
prints IIoi)kins’s  history,  7,  65; 
original  matter  published,  00 ; 
Theodore  Foster  elected  to  mem- 
bership in,  134;  publications 
cited,  7,  9,  10*,  32,  68,  72,  76,  97, 
112,  113,  139,  140,  141,  145,  150, 
153,  158,  170,  171,  175,  180,  183, 
186,  187,  189,  190,  192-93, 197,  219, 
233. 

Massachusetts  Indians,  141. 

Massachusetts  Magazine,  cited,  277. 

Massacre  feared,  1638,  181. 

Massasoit,  sachem  of  Wampanoags, 
82,  90,  159. 

Masson,  David,  on  freedom  of  con- 
science, 100,  101. 

“Materials  for  a history  of  Rhode 
Island,”  8,  07-94. 

Mathematical  attainments,  of  Var- 
num,  276;  of  West,  253,  254. 

Mather,  Rev.  Cotton,  “Magnalia”  of, 

9,  70,  78. 

Mausup,  sachem  of  Narragansetts, 
207. 

Mawney,  Dr.  John,  letter  cited,  115. 

Maxcy,  Jonathan,  president.  Brown 
University,  278. 

Mayhew,  Rev.  Thomas  preaches  to 
Martha’s  Vineyard  Indians,  183. 

Meadow,  owned  by  Nicholas  Easton, 
343. 

Mecklenburg,  convention  at,  1775, 
268. 

Mede,  Joseph,  139. 

Medicine,  used  by  Narragansetts, 
150,  151,  184. 

Medical  studies,  251,  252,  255,  256, 
257,  258,  274. 

Memorial  history  of  Boston,  cited, 
24-25,  63,  69,  100.  * 

Menno,  cited,  100. 

Mercury,  transit  of,  248. 

Mercury,  H.  M.  S.,  320,  321. 

Merrick,  Pliny,  of  Worcester  County 
bar,  114. 

Merrimac  River,  276. 

Metacomet.  See  Philip,  King. 

Metallurgy,  connected  with  chemis- 
try, 261. 

Meteorological  records,  Stiles’s,  250. 

Mexico,  Stiles’s  correspondence  with, 
248. 


iMiantonomo,  sachem  of  the  Narra- 
gansetts, 33,  233 ; relations  with 
Williams,  36.  85,  161,  164,  166, 
167,202,  225;  with  Gorton,  167 -; 
with  iMa'ssachusetts,  60,  63,  167 ; 
respect  of  Narragansetts  for,  192; 
killed,  1644,  63,  64,  167,  171, 

175,  189,  191,  195;  claims  of  suc- 
cessors, 232,  233. 

Middletown,  Joseph  Peckbam  resi- 
dent of,  337. 

Mile-end  Cove,  Providence,  59. 

Militia  establishment,  senate  commit- 
tee on,  124. 

Militia  laws,  senate  committee  on, 
124. 

Militia  training,  in  Rhode  Island,  137, 
207. 

Military  company,  at  Providence,  193. 

Military  organization,  in  New  Eng- 
land, 200;  in  Rhode  Island,  211, 
226. 

Military  policy,  of  Rhode  Island, 
1675-76,  223-24. 

Mill,  Town,  at  Providence,  137. 

Mill  Pond,  at  Newport,  331. 

Millard,  Esther,  second  wife  of  Theo- 
dore Foster,  132. 

Miller,  Col.  Nathan,  Warren,  278. 

Milton,  John,  Williams’s  relations 
with.  51,  71. 

“Mingled  fields,”  169. 

Missionaries,  to  Indians,  65, 163,  173, 

176. 

“Missionary  Indians,”  145. 

Missouri,  River,  249. 

Mohawks,  relations  Avitli  English  set- 
tlers, 153,  162,  218. 

Mohegans,  position  of,  64,  153,  217. 

Monarchy,  among  Narragansetts,  154, 
155. 

Monopoly,  of  tea,  311. 

Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  301-2. 

Monthly  Anthology,  cited,  260. 

Mooshausick.  SeeMoshassuck. 

Morals,  of  the  Narragansetts,  148, 
149. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  Utopia  of,  100. 

Morgan,  Abel,  religious  leader,  269. 

Morton,  Nathaniel,  on  Roger  Wil- 
liams, 9,  70,  73. 

Moshassuck,  Williams  at,  17,  23,  85. 
164,  169,  191,  202;  settlers  of,  142, 
160,  166,  187,  190,  203,  211,  221. 

Moshassuck  River,  18,  84,  85,  86, 
199. 

“Mother  country,”  294. 

Moundbuilders,  Stiles  on,  249. 
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Mount  Hope,  34;  Philip  at,  207,  230. 

Mount  Hygeia,  naming  of,  132. 

Mourt’s  relation,  cited,  147. 

Mowice,  li.,  land  claims,  200. 

Mowing,  of  Easton’s  marsh,  338. 

Murders,  by  Englishmen,  182. 

Murphy,  Mary,  contributions  of,  273. 

Museums,  proposed,  201. 

Myantonomo.  See  Miantonomo. 

Mythology,  of  the  Narragansetts,  153. 

Nakedness,  of  the  Indians,  145. 

Names,  Indian,  applied  to  modern 
localities,  287. 

Names,  Narragansetts’  lack  of,  147. 

Nantucket,  183. 

Narragansett,  AVilliams’s  trading 
house  at,  184,  192. 

“Narragansetts,  The,”  (H.  C.  Dorr), 
135-237. 

Narragansetts,  tribe  of,  180;  age 
attained  by,  150 ; anecdotes 
of,  230;  Arnold’s  relation 
to,  202,  203,  207;  athletic 

s])orts  of,  151 ; barbarism  of, 
225 ; bargains  made  by,  149 ; 
beggary  of,  182 ; burden  to  white 
men,  -227  ; charity  extended  to,  233  ; 
civilization'unwelcome  to,  151,  184, 
180,  187,  209;  clambakes  of,  147; 
clothing  of,  140,  152,  185,  230; 
communistic  ideas  of,  199 ; con- 
ferences with  Philip,  1009,  205 ; 
conflicts  with  Englishmen,  170; 
confusing  claims  over,- 180;  con- 
trasted with  other  tribes,  153 ; 
courteous  actions  of,  147,  149,  154 ; 
crimes  of,  148,  154,  191 ; danger- 
ous element  in  Rhode  Island,  137  ; 
debts  of,  150,  180 ; demoralization 
of,  154,  180;  diseases  of,  150,  151; 
domestic  fowls  of,  146 ; domestic 
service  infrequent,  210;  drunk- 
enness, 200,  203,  206-7,  209-10,  226, 
227,  234 ; Dutch  Island  sold  by, 
204;  Dutch  trade  with,  160,  163, 
176,  194;  endurance  of,  143,  144, 
151 ; exposure  of,  143, 144, 145, 150 ; 
excluded  from  lands  of  settlers, 
92,  199,  213;  extinction  of,  228; 
families  of,  149 ; festivities  of, 
152 ; fire-arms  of,  185 ; fisheries  of, 
144,  152;  game  of,  146;  Gorton’s 
relations  with,  182-83 ; govern- 
ment of,  154-58 ; herbs  used  by, 
146;  hospitality  of,  148;  hunting 
of,  146,  212-13;  ignorance  of  col- 
onists’ status,  164,  168  ; industry  of. 


147,  148,  152,  212-13;  jargon  of, 
182;  “Key”  to  language  of,  138; 
laborers,  210,  233 ; lack  of  truth- 
fulness, 187 ; land  system  of,  158, 
164,  191;  language  of,  138,  148; 
last  generation  of,  139  ; last  assem- 
bly of,  1647, 191-92  ; legislation  con- 
cerning, 199-200;  liquors  used  by, 
201,  210;  Massachusetts  settlers’ 
relations  with,  160,  161,  162,  171, 
182,  194,  214;  medical  treatment 
of,  150,  151;  mythology  of,  141, 
153 ; names  infrequent,  147 ; num- 
bers of,  141,  212;  origin  of,  138; 
Pequots’  relations  with,  28,  29,  157, 
162,  188,  195;  perseverance  of, 
143 ; prices  confusing  to,  150 ; 
Philip’s  relations  with,  218  ; Provi- 
dence alarmed  by.  221 ; poetical  al- 
lusions, 236  ; purchase  of  fire-arms, 
207,  212;  Quakers’  relations  with, 
186;  relations  with  English  set- 
tlers, 42,  149,  169,  203,  212;  re- 
ligious instruction  of,  233-34 ; re; 
ligious  superstitions  of,  152,  153 ; 
revenge  of,  149,  167,  224;  Rhode 
Island’s  relations  with,  189,  191, 
194,  196,  204,  207,  209;  ritual  of, 
152,  153 ; sachems  of,  18,  33,  166 ; 
sailors,  235;  sale  of  skins,  212; 
servants,  232,  233 ; sickness  of, 
150;  slavery  of,  201,  233;  stoicism 
of,  151 ; strength  of,  143,  144,  151 ; 
succession  among,  166  ; superiority 
to  other  tribes,  141 ; superstition  of, 
151-52  ; swiftness  of,  147  ; thanks- 
giving observance,  152;  thefts  of, 
149,  150,  211;  trade  of,  150,  154, 
173,  179,  182,  203,207,212;  tribute 
exacted,  157  ; truthfulness  lacking, 
149,  150;  vegetables  used  by,  146; 
war  with  Mohegans,  63  ; wampum 
of,  148 ; warned  against  Gorton, 
161;  wigwams  of,  142,  145; 

Williams’s  relations  with,  17, 
18,  173,  182,  184,  186,  187,  209, 
210,  215,  219,  220,  236;  women  of, 
147,  152,  210. 

Narragansett  Bay,  35,  86  ; AVilliams’s 
settlement  at,  72,  82,  85  : claims  of 
territory  at,  189,  195-96 ; British 
fleet  in,  301,  302. 

Narragansett  Church,  Updike  on,  9. 

Narragansett  Club,  publications  cited, 
11,  19,  23,  33,  48,  71,  81,  86,  97, 
98,  146,  150,  152,  153,  154,  156, 
158,  159,  164,  165,  168,  173,  174, 
177,  178,  179,  180,  181,  182,  183, 
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184.  185,  180,  187,  188,  107,  210, 
214,  215,  220. 

Xarragansett  Countr}’,  early  settle- 
ment of,  42;  'Williams  in,  214-15; 
Berkeley  in,  234 ; 'Williams’s  em- 
bassy to,  1075,  214-15. 

Narragansett  dialects,  spoken  by 
■Williams,  182. 

Xarragansett  Historical  Eegister, 
cited,  18,  105. 

Xarragansett  patent,  40. 

Xarroganneucks.  SeeNarragansetts. 

“Xarrow  j)assage,”  ferry  at,  220. 

Nasanmp,  [clam  cliOAvder],  243. 

Nash,  Joseph,  observes  transit  of 
■Venus,  254. 

Natick,  Eliot  at,  145;  “praying  In- 
dians ” at,  171,  217. 

Natural  history,  professorship,  257- 
58,  203. 

Natural  science,  240,  244;  “Early 
votaries  of,”  (C.  W.  Parsons),  230- 
03. 

Naval  officer.  Providence,  123. 

Navy,  of  Great  Britain,  210,  280, 
292,  203,  297,  313;  of  the  United 
States,  301 ; necessity  for,  302,  303. 

Navy  Board,  (American),  301 ; (Brit- 
ish), 313. 

Neal,  D.,  on  New  England.  0,  55,  70, 
241. 

Neck,  The,  (Providence),  85,  88, 
199,  227. 

Negative  power  of  Rhode  Island 
towns,  45. 

Negroes,  trade  in,  232;  legislative 
action  about,  230  ; emancipation  of, 
231. 

Nenekelah,  deed  from,  105. 

Neutrality,  question  of,  124,  125,  128. 

New  Amsterdam,  30  ; relations  with 
Rhode  Island,  160,  176,  193. 

New  England,  139  ; natural  history 
of,  241;  relations  with  Indians, 
241;  contrast  with  other  local- 
ities, 217;  currency  of,  270,  313; 
early  development,  216-17 ; first 
botanic  garden,  245;  votes  of  her 
senators,  120,130;  rriilitary  organi- 
zation, 200;  peopling  of,  15;  plants 
of,  241. 

Newport,  Antinomians  at,  207-8;  ap- 
peal of,  1775,  1776,324,325;  Arnold 
family  at,  203,  334  ; Baptist  church 
at,  246 ; Berkeley’s  residence  in, 
234,  245 ; British  fleet  at,  1763-76, 
301-25;  British  vessels  supplied  with 
food,  310,  311,  324;  British  troops 


in,  1776-70,  247,  274;  chemistry 
studied  at,  2(!1  ; city  cliarter  with- 
drawn, 1780,  344;  Claggott's 

experiments  at,  246,  247 ; Cod- 
dington's  influence  at,  200 ; com- 
mon lands  of,  335,  337,  340;  coun- 
sel for,  in  lawsuit,  1785-87,  320, 
340,  341 ; Easton  v.  City  govern- 
ment, 320-44  ; fire-arms  used  by  set- 
tlers of,  102;  fish  exported  from, 
339;  Fotliergill’s  opinion  of,  256; 
founding  of,  34, 330;  freehold  of,  334  ; 
Friends  influential  in,  208,  200; 
Hunter  at,  251,  252;  Indians  living 
in,  200,  235;  Jews  living  in,  250 ; 
jealousy  of  Providence,  211,  226; 
land  transfers,  320,  330,  340;  Man- 
ning at,  1763,  270;  manuscripts 
preserved,  133;  museum  proj)osed, 
261;  naming  of,  1630,  34,  330; 
Narragansetts  treated  with,  1673, 
207;  plots  assigned,  1662,  330-32; 
population,  80;  prohibition  of  fire- 
arms, 177  ; proprietors’  riglits,  334, 
335,  337 ; Providence  refugees 
in,  1675,  224;  relations  with  other 
towns,  209,  211,  210-20,  223;  relig- 
ious controversies  in,  207,  208,  246, 
335 ; Rhode  Island  College  cor- 
poration meets  at,  271',  270;  right 
of  to  Easton’s  Beach,  340,  342,  343  ; 
settlement  of,  34;  slave  trade  in, 
250;  social  life  of,  261;  Stiles  at, 
247,248,  253;  supplies  furnished 
to  the  British  fleet,  301-3 ; town 
meetings  of,  329,  336,  337,  342, 
344  ; town  records,  342  ; trade  with 
the  West  Indies,  301-3,  330;  union 
with  other  towns,  42,  87,  330  ; victu- 
alling agency  at,  304;  Waterhouse 
at,  257,  261,  262,  263. 

Newport  Rogers  professorship,  275. 

Niantics,  alliances  of,  162,  222  ; chiefs 
of,  205,  234;  relations  with  the 
English  settlers,  162,  181-82,  227, 
233,  234,  235 ; efforts  in  behalf  of, 

233,  234;  degradation  of,  228, 

234. 

Nicliolas,  CajJt.  R.  B.,  H.  M.  navy, 
322. 

Nile,  Connecticut  river  compared  to, 
27. 

Niles,  Samuel,  on  burning  of  Provi- 
dence, 1676,  224-25. 

Ninecraft,  sachem  of  Narragansetts, 
205,  207. 

Ninigret,  sachem  of  Niantics,  230-31, 
234. 
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Noah,  Indians’  supposed  descent 
from,  140,  242. 

Non-conformist  views  of  Williams, 
71. 

Nonesuch,  II.  M.  S.,  322. 

Normandy,  relation  to  colonists,  294. 

North  Carolina, Mecklenburg  conven- 
tion in,  1775,  268. 

North  Providence,  originally  in  Prov- 
idence, 23. 

North  Smithfield,  originally  in  Provi- 
dence, 23. 

North-west  territory,  settlement  of, 
132,277. 

Numbers  of  the  Indian  tribes,  141, 
212,  218-19,  234,  235. 

Nunn,  Mary,  marriage  of,  274. 

Oath,  resident’s,  Williams  on,  78,  96, 
97,  99. 

Occupassuatuxet,  purchase  of,  1642, 
36. 

Ohio,  (The),  settlements  on,  132. 

Oldham,  John,  murder  of,  160,  167, 
195. 

Olney,  Thomas,  companion  of  Wil- 
liams, 19 ; church  membership  of, 
57,  58 ; a surveyor,  213 ; paper 
signed  by,  106. 

Omissions  in  Foster  manuscript,  94. 

Ong,  spelling  of,  72. 

Opinions  of  Williams  cited,  96,  97. 

Oration,  by  Theodore  Foster,  1770, 
113;  1773,  114. 

Orchard,  planted  by  Blackstone,  25. 

Orders  in  council,  1793,  125. 

Origin  of  Indians,  Williams  on,  140, 
242  ; Stiles  on,  249. 

Original  material,  on  Khode  Island 
history,  10,  11. 

Original  records  of  the  town  of  Prov- 
idence, 103-7. 

Othello,  vessel  owned  by  Vernon,  301. 

Ousamequin.  See  Massasoit. 

Pacific,  supposed  crossing  of  by  In- 
dians, 139,  248-49. 

Palfrey,  J.  G.,  on  early  settlers,  15, 
26,  97 ; on  religious  liberty,  101 ; 
on  Indians,  243. 

Panic,  Indian,  181. 

Paper  money,  issues  of,  118,  134. 

Paris,  Dr.  Drowne  at,  132. 

Parisian  correspondence,  of  Pres. 
Stiles,  249. 

Parliament,  political  power  of,  287, 
290,  291,  294,  296;  sentiment  in, 
favorable  to  colonists,  284. 


Parsons,  Dr.  C.  W.,  “Early  votaries 
of  natural  science  in  Rhode  Island,” 
241-63 ; sketches  of  scientific  men, 
246-62. 

Pasturage  on  Easton’s  Beach,  334. 

Patent,  (Rhode  Island),  of  1643-4, 
37,86,  180,  188,  208,  330;  text 
printed  in  full,  40-44. 

Paths,  made  by  Narragansetts,  147. 

Patriotism,  among  colonists,  280, 281, 
289. 

Pauperism,  of  Indians,  227,  228. 

Pawcatuck  river,  boundary  at,  42. 

Pawtucket,  originally  (in  part),  in 
Providence,  23. 

Pawtucket  river,  18,  22,  213 ; Black- 
stone’s  settlement  on,  24. 

Pawtuxet  lands,  fertility  of,  35,  195 ; 
ownership  of,  23,  35,  85,  195;  set- 
tlement of,  35,  42,  202,  203,  claim, 
of  Massachusetts,  195,  196,  199, 
202 ; relations  with  Indians,  197, 
203. 

Pawtuxet  river,  22. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  P.,  Cambridge, 

112. 

Peabody,  Judge  Charles  A.,  New 
York,  112. 

Peabody,  George,  banker  in  London, 

111. 

Peabody,  Judge  Oliver,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 112. 

Peabody,  Judge  Stephen,  Maine,  112. 

Peckham,  Bliss  P.,  witness  in  Easton 
case,  337. 

, Peckham,  Joseph,  witness  in  Easton 
case,  337,  338. 

Peirce,  Caj)t.  William,  of  ship  Lyon, 
72. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  incorporator  in 
Rhode  Island  patent  of  1643-4,  40, 
44. 

Penal  legislation,  199,  201,  231; 

among  Narragansetts,  155. 

Penn,  William,  founder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 67. 

Pennsylvania,  277,  285;  constitution 
of,  1682,  67. 

Pentateuch,  of  the  Samaritans,  248. 

Pequot  country,  27,  28 ; boundary 
of,  42. 

Pequot  river,  42. 

Pequot  tribe,  location  of,  27,  28,  42; 
relations  with  Narragansetts,  28, 
29,  30,  153,  157,  188;  violence  of, 
64,  167 ; overthrow  of,  162. 

Pequot  war,  1637,  33,  167,  168,  188, 
214  ; Mason  on,  27. 
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Perkins,  Jolin,  ])assenger  with  Wil- 
lirtins,  1G30,  72. 

Persecution,  religious,  30,  31. 

I’erseverance  of  Narragansetts,  143. 

Pesacus,  chief  of  Narragansetts,  101. 

Peter,  Rev.  Hugh,  letter  cited,  10, 
57,  58. 

Petition,  of  Capt.  Nicholas  Easton, 
1706,  33() ; of  the  town  of  Provi- 
idence,  1788,  121;  1780,  122. 

Petitions,  colonial,  201. 

Peitiquarnscot,  purchase  of,  202. 

Philadelphia,  132,  245,274,  310;  pop- 
ulation of,  1800,  127 ; sessions  of 
Congress  at,  127 ; social  life  in, 
127 ; French  residents  in,  128. 

Philadelphia  Association,  of  Baptist 
churches,  260. 

Philip,  King,  sachem  of  the  Wampa- 
noags,  207;  relations  with  Ply- 
mouth, 214;  with  other  settlements, 
00,  162,  207,  214,  218,  210  ; relations 
with  other  Indians,  02,  205,  215, 
210  ; characteristics  of,  102,  215-18, 
236;  death  of,  1676,  201,  215,  225, 
236. 

Philip’s  (King)  war,  1675-76,  88-92, 
107,  172,  222  ; causes  of,  01,  92,  214, 
220;  results  of,  167,228,  233;  sup- 
posed French  assistance,  220;  Bor- 
den’s relation  to,  91. 

Philol(»gical  investigations,  Eliot’s, 
241-42  ; Williams’s,  242. 

Philosoi)hical  influence  of  Berkeley, 
245. 

Physical  science,  development  of  in 
England,  243,  244,  245  ; in  Rhode  Is- ' 
land,  262-63. 

“Picturesque  Rhode  Island,”  cited, 
132. 

Pike,  , leases  Easton’s  Beach, 

1768,  332. 

Pilson,  Susanna, contribution  of,  273. 

Pirn,  John.  See  Pym,  John. 

Pinckney,  C.  C.,  declaration  on  trib- 
ute, 1707,  128. 

Pitcher-plant,  Josselyn  on,  241. 

“Planting  and  growth  of  Provi- 
dence,” (Stephen  Hopkins),  13-65. 

Plants  of  New  England,  Wood  on, 
241;  Josselyn  on,  241;  used  by 
Indians,  146-47. 

Plat,  of  Easton’s  Beach,  329,  340;  of 
Newport,  330-32. 

Plymouth,  early  Indian  occupants  of, 
142 ; settlement  of,  15,  68,  217  ; Wil- 
liams at,  1631-33, 72,  73,  76, 102,  159, 
173  ; relations  with  Indians,  82,  90, 


158,  214;  Williams  warned,  1636, 
17,  82,  83;  Williams  consulted  as 
to  Indian  dealings,  214 ; hound- 
ary questions,  32,  33,  42,  82, 

Pnieses,  Johnson  on,  130. 

I’ocassett,  Wetamo  sachem  of,  207. 

Poetical  treatment  of  Indian  ex- 
periences, 236. 

Political  connections,  of  Stiles,  250; 
of  Waterhouse,  260, 

Political  history,  of  reign  of  (leorge 
III,  261;  of  American  colonies, 
247,  250.. 

Political  organization,  unforeseen  in 
Rhode  Island,  102. 

Political  principles,  Williams’s,  103, 
187. 

Polygamy,  among  Narragansetts, 
149. 

Pomham,  sachem  of  Narragansetts, 
36;  relations  Avith . other  Indians, 
157;  submission  to  IMassachusetts, 
189,  100,  191,  202. 

Pond,  Easton’s,  claims  to,  320,  340, 
341,  342,  343. 

“Pond,”  “bounds”  substituted  for, 
341,  343. 

Pontiac,  Philip  contrasted  with,  217. 

Popoquinepaug,  Gorton  at,  36. 

Popular  authority  of  English  rule, 285. 

Popular  sentiment,  on  colonial  rights, 
270,  284-85,  203. 

Population,  of  Newport,  80,  204;  of 
Providence,  89,  204. 

Pork,  supplied  to  fleet,  304,  306, 
317, 

Port  bill,  (Boston),  1774,  302. 

Porter,  John,  settler  of  Newport, 
32,  88 ; assistant,  1640,  330. 

Portsmouth,  settlement  of,  34,  330  : 
naming  of,  34 ; union  with  other 
towns,  42,  87,  330;  prohibits  fire- 
arms, 177. 

Portugal,  relations  with  colonies, 
292,  297. 

Post-office,  of  United  States,  124;  at 
Foster,  R.  I.,  132;  at  Providence, 
254. 

Potter,  E.  R.,  on  issues  of  paper 
money,  118,119;  on  Narragansett 
country,  231. 

Potter,  Robert,  settler  of  Warwick, 
1643,  36. 

Potter,  S.  J.,  counsel  in  Easton  law- 
suit, 1788,  343. 

Powder  House,  Newport,  335. 

Powell,  John,  victualling  agent,  310, 
315. 
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Power,  Nicholas,  purchaser  of  War- 
wick, 1643,  36. 

Pray,  Kichard,  petition  of,  1652,  59. 

Prayer,  Williams’s  views  on,  78,  96, 
99. 

“Praying  Indians,”  171, 172,  176,  217. 

Prerogative,  English,  encroach- 
ments on,  208-9. 

Presbyterian  church,  establishes  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  1746,  269. 

Presidential  election,  of  1800,  130. 

Pretender,  (Charles  Edward),  Hun- 
ter a follower  of,  1746,  251 ; Mid- 
dleton a follower  of,  1746,  252. 

Price, agent  for  British  sup- 

plies, 310. 

Prices,  fluctuation  of,  150. 

“Priests,”  among  Narragansetts,  151. 

Prince,  Thomas,  governor  of  Ply- 
mouth Colony,  1634,  205. 

Prince,  Rev.  Thomas,  minister  of 
Old  South  Church,  Boston,  9,  10. 

Prince  Society,  publications  cited, 
172,  191,  210,  218. 

Princeton  College.  See  College  of 
New  Jersey. 

Privateering,  in  Rhode  Island,  302. 

Probate  inventories,  cited,  233. 

Prodigies,  noted  by  early  settlers,  241. 

Programmes,  early,  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  cited,  113,  114,  272,  273. 

Proprietors,  early,  of  Newport,  334, 
335;  of  Providence,  24,  182,  187, 
213,  225. 

Protection,  of  colonists,  by  Great 
Britain,  290,  291,  296,  297, 

Protests,  against  Rhode  Island  policy 
of  1787,  120. 

Providence,  22,  23,  49,  126,  195,  202, 
246,  253,  270,  319,  337 ; astronom- 
ical observations  at,  1769,  254; 
burning  of,  1676,  89,  224,  225; 
controversies  at,  1654,  108,  204; 
defensive  measures,  1657,  200;  di- 
vision of,  23,  85,  86 ; early 

records  of,  103-7  ; exclusion  of  In- 
dians, 227-28 ; fire-arms  used  by 
settlers,  192,  193,  196;  fort  at,  225; 
“Historical  account,”  (Hopkins’s), 
7,  13-65;  Indians  at,  1774.  235;  In- 
dian deeds  preserved,  18,  105  ; in- 
fluence with  Indians  diminished,  1 89, 
191  ; liquors  prohibited  to  Indians, 
180  ; loss  in  King  Philip’s  war,  225  ; 
messengers  from  Boston  received, 
1675,  214;  Newport  a rival  of,  211, 
226;  naming  of,  1636,  19,82,85; 
Narragansetts’  relation  with,  198, 


221,  224;  paper  money  issues  con- 
demned, 1786,  119,  134;  “Planting 
and  growth  of,”(Hopkins’s),  13-65; 
population  of,  89,  229;  poverty  of, 
20 ; printing  of  records  desirable, 
107;  proprietors  of,  24,  182,  187, 
213,  225;  rebuilding  of , 1676,  225; 
Rhode  Island  College  removed  to, 
1770,  274;  settlement  of,  1636,  20; 
town  meetings,  228,  229 ; Town 
Street  in,  183,  189;  transit  of  Ve- 
nus, 1769,  254-55  ; union  with  other 
towns,  1647,  39,  42,  86,  87  ; grow- 
ing wealth  of.  1704,  229;  wood- 
lands of,  228-29. 

Providence  Bank,  site  of,  221. 

“Providence  College.”  See  Rhode 
Island  College. 

“Providence  colonie,”  108,  109. 

Providence  County,  200  ; Indians  in, 
200,  228-29;  courts,  of,  339. 

Providence  Gazette,  cited,  7,  15,  19, 
21,  94,  117,  123,  272-73;  Hop- 
kins’s history  printed  in,  7,  13,  94. 

Providence  Librarv,  catalogue,  1769,- 

10. 

“Providence  Neck,”  85,  88,  199, 
227. 

“Providence  Plantations,”  22,  86, 
165,  166,  193,  207,  229. 

Providence  records,  33,  36,47,  58,  73, 
83,  196,  199,  200,  228-29;  printing 
of,  desirable,  107 ; list  of,  103-7. 

“Provincial  confederacy,”  Stiles  on, 
250. 

Provisions,  for  British  fleet,  324. 

Prudence  Island,  Indians  at,  183 ; 
owned  by  Williams,  149,  173, 

Publisher’s  address,  (with  Hopkins’s 
history),  13. 

“Pulpit  of  the  American  revolution,” 
(Thornton’s),  cited,  250. 

Punctuation,  method  of,  94. 

Punkapog,  John  Smith  at,  82. 

“Purchase,”  of  Indian  lands,  22,  164. 

Puritans,  sentiment  of,  30,  68,  167, 
172,  193,  216,  244;  Williams’s  re- 
lations with,  71,  159. 

Pym,  John,  incorporator  of  Rhode 
Island,  1644,  41;  one  of  the  “five 
members,”  arrested  by  Charles  I, 
1642,  41. 

Pynchon,  Edward,  Theodore  Fos- 
ter’s residence  with,  112. 

Pynchon,  William,  ancestor  of  Theo- 
dore Foster,  68,  112;  companion  of 
Winthrop,  1630,  112. 

Pynchon  family,  record  of,  69. 
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Quarrels,  local,  137. 

(Queen’s  county.  New  York,  loyalists 
in,  1770,  280. 

Quequagonuett,  deed  from,  10.7. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  president  Harvard 
College,  113,  258,  271;  on  freedom 
of  conscience,  101. 

Kabbi,  Jewish,  at  Newport,  250. 

Kaces,  aboriginal,  139,  248,  249. 

Randolph,  Edward,  on  Indian  wars, 
172,  218. 

Records,  of  Providence,  22,  30,  58, 
103-7  ; first  entry,  1030,  83  ; list  of, 
1078,  103-7 ; destroyed  in  King 
Philip’s  war,  225 ; printing  of  de- 
sirable, 107. 

Records,  of  Rhode  Island,  8. 

“Red  Bridge,”  (Seekonk  river),  229. 

Redi,  Francesco,  on  fishes,  201. 

Redwood,  Abraham,  establishes  bo- 
tanic garden.  245  ; founds  Redwood 
Library,  245. 

Redwood  Library,  Newport,  245,  250, 

201. 

Reeves,  widow,  member  of  church 
at  Salem,  58. 

Referees,  chosen  in  Easton  case,  1780, 
329,  339-40. 

Regicide  judges,  Stiles  on,  249. 

Rehoboth,  253;  Williams  at,  1030, 
82;  in  King  Philip’s  war,  1070, 
89,  214. 

Religious  controversies,  137,  211, 
244,  335. 

Religious  freedom.  See  Freedom  of 
conscience. 

Religious  organizations,  170,  182, 
202,  203. 

Rembrandt,  use  of  models  by,  255. 

Repeal,  alleged,  of  colony  laws,  45. 

Reservation,  Indian,  235. 

Resident’s  oath,  Williams  on,  90,  97. 

Resolutions,  in  favor  of  independence, 
1770,  207. 

Respect,  felt  by  Indians,  209. 

Restoration,  English,  1000,  243,  244. 

Revenge,  among  Narragansetts,  149. 

Revolution,  in  England,  1089 ; 93,  in 
Rhode  Island,  1715,  94;  of  Ameri- 
can colonies,  1770-83,  134,  255,  201. 

Rhode  Island,  colony  of,  advocacy  of 
freedom  of  conscience,  208 ; ad- 
vocacy of  independence,  208 ; 
anchor  on  seal  of,  237 ; British 
fleet  in,  1703-70,  299-325 ; charac- 
terized by  Hubbard,  68 ; charter, 
(patent), of  1043-4, 40-44  ; charter  of 


1003,  244,  245,  clams  found  in,  243  ; 
college  proposed,  209  ; complaineil 
of  by  Bellomont,  1099,  80;  Con- 
necticut’s relations  with,  205;  dec- 
laration by,  1770,  325;  Dutcdi  trade' 
with,  170;  “Early  attempts  at  his- 
tory of,”  (Hopkins  and  others),  7- 
134;  “Early  votaries  of  natural 
science  in,”  (C.  W.  Parsons),  239- 
03;  England’s  relations  to,  70, 
233;  Federalists  in,  1795,  125,  120; 
fire-arms  in,  198;  first  American 
anatomical  lectures  in,  1754,  251, 
203;  first  New  England  botanical 
garden  in,  245,  203;  first  American 
electrical  experiments  in,  240,  203  ; 
first  New  England  professorship  of 
natural  history  in,  1784,  257,  203; 
first  American  philological  treatise, 
1642,  138,  242.  202;  first  American 
vaccination,  1800,  259,  203 ; found- 
ers of.  18,  19,  20,  32,  30 ; Friends 
in,  183 ; heraldic  device  of,  237 ; 
highways  in,  213:  Indian  wars  in, 
219-20;  Indians  in,  137-237;  land 
transfers  in,  105 ; liquor  legisla- 
tion of,  178,  179;  literature  of,  7: 
“Materials  for  history  of,”  (Theo- 
dore Foster),  67-94;  military 
organization  of,  211,  220;  Nar- 
ragansetts in,  137-237 ; New 

England  confederacy  not  inclusive 
of,  1043-84,49;  physical  researches 
in,  242,  261,  202,  203;  Plymouth 
colony  consults  with,  200;  i)opula- 
tion,  1655,  204;  respect  of  Narra- 
gansetts not  retained,  209  ; scientific 
advances  in,  263;  sensitiveness  as 
to  charter,  97  ; slavery  in,  232,  233  ; 
Sunday  observance  in,  180,  203 ; 
territory  encroached  on.  189  ; towns 
hold  convention  in,  1050,  190; 

towns  of  unite  under  first  charter, 
1647,  193;  trade  with  Narragan- 
setts, 160,  207 ; uninfiuential  posi- 
tion of,  164,  189,  191;  Washing- 
ton’s visit  to,  1790,  123 ; works  on 
history  of,  7-10. 

Rhode  Island,  [the  island],  purchas- 
ed, 1638,  33,  34,  35  ; land  transfers, 
1038,329-30  ; settlers  of,  32  ; naming 
of,  1044,  330 ; Coddington’s  early 
connection  with,  31,  33,  330;  union 
with  Providence,  1047,  39,  42,  80, 
87,  102;  Arnold’s  connection  with, 
203 ; refugees  at,  in  King  Philip’s 
war,  1075-70,  89;  Hr.  Fothergill 
on  attractiveness  of,  256-57. 
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Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Planta- 
tions, official  name  given,  1G63,  8G. 

Rhode  Island  College,  first  Com- 
mencement of,  1769,  265,  2G8 ; 
foundation  of,  1764,  269,  270;  first 
freshman  class,  271 ; funds  col- 
lected in  Great  Britain,  273 ; re- 
moved to  Providence,  1770,  113; 
name  changed,  1804,  113;  seal  of, 
1765,  1766,  279. 

Rhode  Island  Colony  Records,  cited, 

8,  18,  23,  24,  37,  42,  50,  52,  54,  67, 
69,  87,  88,  102,  103,  105,  108,  115, 
116,  120,  122,  164,  177,  178,  179, 
187,  190,  194,  196,  198,  200,  201, 
202,  204,  205,  210,  214,  230,  232, 
234. 

Rhode  Island  Council  of  War,  115. 

Rhode  Island  General  Assembly, 
104,  118,  119,  202,  270,  324,  325, 
340 ; attitude  towards  U.  S.  constitu- 
tion, 1787-89,  120 ; authority  over  In- 
dians, 228,  230,  231-33;  claims  au- 
thority over  judges,  1786,  119  ; for- 
mulas of  prorogation,  1789-90,  122  ; 
replies  to  descendants  of  Miantono- 
mo,  1718, 232 ; relations  to  Niantics, 
230. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  8, 

9,  35,  99,  138;  formation  of,  1822, 
11,  134;  papers  owned  by,  8,  94; 
Collections  cited,  35,  36,  44,  63,  69, 
102,  164,  173,  174,  190,  231,  234. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  Tracts,  cited, 
36,  134,  229. 

Rhode  Island  Literary  Repository, 
cited,  254. 

Rhode  Island  Register,  1828,  82. 

Rhodes,  John,  in  Newport  religious 
disputes,  246. 

Rhodes,  Zechariah,  [Zachary],  Paw- 
tuxet  settler,  35. 

Rich,  Capt.  T.,  H.  M.  navy,  312. 

Rider,  S.  S.,  Rhode  Island  books  in 
library  of,  7. 

Rider's  Historical  Tracts.  See  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Tracts. 

Rights,  colonial,  208-9. 

Ritual,  of  Narragansetts,  152,  153 ; 
that  used  by  French  missionaries, 
174. 

Roads,  in  Rhode  Island,  133,  170,  213. 

Robbery,  by  British  troops,  324;  by 
Indians,  49,  150,  211. 

Roberts,  Lord.  See  Rolle,  John. 

Rock  weed,  from  Easton’s  Beach,  343. 

Roger  Williams  Park,  36. 

Rogers,  Capt.  John,  Newport,  246. 


Rogers,  Rev.  Nathaniel,  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  112. 

Rogers,  Robert,  early  graduate  from 
Rhode  Island  College,  275. 

Rogers,  Capt.  William,  Newport, 
270. 

Rogers,  Rev.  Dr.  William,  first  stu- 
dent, Rhode  Island  College,  270; 
career  of,  275. 

Rolle,  John,  Lord  Rolle,  signer  of 
first  charter,  1643-4,  40,  41,  44. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  England, 
244  ; in  Rhode  Island,  20. 

Rome,  ancient,  poi)ular  power  in,  38. 

Rose,  H.  M.  S.,  301,  302,  316,  321, 
322,  325. 

Ross,  Rev.  A.  A.,  on  Claggett’s  elec- 
trical apparatus,  246. 

Roxbury,  Miantonomo  at,  1636, 
161. 

Royal  Charlotte,  (brig),  owned  by 
Vernon,  302. 

Royal  Society,  London,  chartered, 
1662,  244;  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  a 
correspondent,  244. 

Rudyard,  Sir  B.,  incorporator  in 
charter  of  1643-4,  41. 

Rum,  Dutch  trade  in,  177. 

Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin,  Philadelphia, 
oration  on  Rittenhouse,  1796,  127 ; 
relations  with  Rogers,  275. 

Russia,  despotism  of,  154. 

Rutledge,  Edward,  opposes  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  268. 

Sabbath.  See  Sunday. 

Sabine,  L.,  on  loyalists,  279,  280. 

Sachem,  Arnold  regarded  as,  203. 

Sachems,  of  Indian  tribes,  24,  33, 
166,  172,  193,  204,  209,  215,  226, 
228,  233,  236 ; land  grants  of,  33, 
163,  193,  204,  232;  authority  of, 
154-59,  180,  209 ; relations  with 
the  English,  161,  165,  169,  172, 
175,  181.  189,  193,  194,  199,  209, 
213;  relations  to  Canonicus,  190, 
191,  192.  See  also  the  names 
Awashanks,  Canonchet,  Canonicus, 
Caujanaquant,  Massasoit,  Mian- 
tonomo, Nenekelah,  Ninecraft, 
Ninigret,  Philip,  Pomham,  Que- 
quagonuett;  Scattupp,  Socononoco, 
Tineas,  Wetamo,  etc. 

Sachuest  Beach,  way  to,  336. 

Sadleir  papers,  cited,  71. 

Sailors,  Indians  as,  235. 

S[ain]t  John,  H.  M.  cutter,  at  New- 
port, 301,  303,  311,  312,  319. 
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S[ain]t  Jolin’s  Church,  spring  near 
site  of,  84. 

S[ain]t  Lawrence,  Gulf  of,  27. 

Salem,  Mass.,  admonition  from  Gen- 
eral Court,  1035,  71) ; associates  of 
Williams  from,  57 ; Bentley  cited, 
187  ; early  settlers  of,  1029,  15-10; 
Williams’s  relations  with,  50,  72, 
78,  71),  85,  102,  159;  departure 
from,  22,  102,  159. 

Salmon,  Thomas,  on  American  geog- 
raphy, 1749,  248-49. 

Salt  marsh,  Easton’s,  338. 

Salutation,  1030,  “What  cheer,”  83, 
84. 

Salutatory  oration,  1709,  273. 

Samaritans,  Stiles  on,  248. 

Sand,  taken  from  Easton’s  Beach, 
329,  332,  333,  337,  338,  339,  340. 

Sanford,  Giles,  Easton’s  suit  against, 
1785,  329. 

Sanford,  John,  settler  of  Aquidneck, 
32. 

Sanford,  Easton  v.,  329,  334,  341,343. 

Sarracenia,  Josselyn  on,  241. 

Savage,  James,  edition  of  Winthrop’s 
journal,  10,  68,  69,  70,  72,  76,  147, 
150,  160,  161,  166,  167,  175,  189, 
191,  193,  202. 

Savage,  Thomas,  settler  of  Aquid- 
neck, 32. 

Saxony,  relation  of  colonists  to,  294. 

Say  and  Seal,  Lord,  incorporator  in 
charter  of  1643-4,  40,  44. 

Saybrook,  Conn.,  113. 

Sayles,  John,  land  claims,  200. 

Scattupp,  deed  from,  105. 

Schedule  of  early  records  of  Provi- 
dence, 103-7. 

Scholarship,  of  President  Stiles,  248. 

Schouler,  James,  on  Jay’s  treaty,  125. 

Scientific  investigations,  in  America, 
241,  247, 255  ; in  Rhode  Island,  263. 

Scituate,  formerly  in  Providence, 
23  ; former  home  of  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, 116;  incorporated,  1731,  116; 
divided,  1781,  116. 

Scott,  Richard,  88;  opponent  of  Wil- 
liams, 182. 

Scouts,  provision  for,  221-22,  229. 

Scow,  in  Easton’s  Pond,  333,  338. 

Scriptural  interpretation,  189. 

Sea  grass,  grant  of,  343. 

Seaconnett,  Indians  at,  207. 

Seal,  of  Rhode  Island  College,  1765, 
1766,  279. 

Sears,  George,  connection  with  Eas- 
ton case,  342,  343. 


Seaweed,  used  in  clam-bakes,  147 ; 
at  Easton’s  Beach,  329,  333,  338, 
339,  340,  343. 

Sedition  law,  1798,  129. 

“Seeker,”  (A),  Williams  designated,' 

71. 

Seekonk,  Williams  at,  1636,  17,  82. 

Seekonk  River,  17,  84,  85,  199. 

Sempringham,  England,  71. 

Senigal,  [Senegal],  II.  M.  S.,  312, 
319. 

Sensitiveness  in  relation  to  charter, 

72,  76,  96,  97. 

Sentence  of  expulsion,  (Willliams’s), 
95-100. 

Senter,  Hr.  Isaac,  electrical  machine 
of,  247. 

Separation,  of  civil  and  religious 
functions,  96,  98,  102,  103. 

Separatism,  Williams’s,  71,  81,  97, 
102,  159. 

Sermons  of  Pres.  Stiles,  1760,250; 
of  Rev.  W.  Williams,  278. 

Servants,  Indians  as,  232,  233,  234. 

“Servitude,”  of  Narragansetts,  227. 

Settuest.  See  Sachuest. 

Seven-mile  line,  running  of,  1665,213. 

Seven  years’  war,  1756-63,  13. 

Seventeenth  century,  phj'^sical  re- 
searches in,  244. 

Severalty,  land  owned  in,  340. 

Sewall,  Judge  Samuel,  diary  cited, 
145. 

Shakespeare,  William,  plays  per- 
formed, 127. 

Shawomet.  See  Warwick. 

Shearman,  Philip,  settler  of  Aquid- 
neck, 32. 

Shells,  from  Easton’s  Beach,  339. 

Shepard,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  Indian 
evangelization,  186. 

Sherburne,  Benjamin,  takes  sand 
from  beach.  331^. 

Sherman,  Roger,  signer  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  1776,  132. 

Ship  stores,  of  British  fleet,  304. 

Shippen,  Dr.  William,  Philadelphia, 
127. 

Ships,  in  coasting  trade,  302. 

Shirley,  , victualling  agent, 

310. 

Shotton,  Sampson,  settler  of  War- 
wick, 1643,  36. 

Shroud,  of  Canonicus,  192. 

Sibley,  J.  L.,  “Harvard  graduates” 
cited, 113. 

Sickissuog,  (clams),  243. 

Sickness,  among  Narragansetts,  150. 
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Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, 1776,  132. 

Simmons,  Edward,  committee  in 
Easton  case,  1787,  342. 

“Simplicities  defence,”  (Gorton), 
cited,  9,  203. 

vSioux,  chiefs  of,  217. 

Sinensian  empire.  See  China. 

Skating,  on  Easton’s  Pond,  334. 

Skelton,  14ev.  Samuel,  Salem,  Mass., 
16,  74,  77. 

“Sketch  of  the  life  and  services  of 
Theodore  Foster,”  (W.  E.  Foster), 
111-34. 

Sketch  book,  (Irving’s),  cited,  236. 

Skins,  use  by  Narragansetts,  146, 
150,  203,  212. 

Slave  trade,  at  Newport,  250. 

Slavery,  of  Indians,  201,  232;  of  ne- 
groes in  Rhode  Island,  233;  op- 
posed by  Stiles,  250. 

Slaves,  legislation  concerning,  230 ; 
Narragansetts  as,  233. 

Sleep,  Indian  customs  regarding, 
145. 

Small  pox,  vaccination  as  preventive 
of,  259-60. 

Smith,  Rev.  Dr.  Ilezekiah,  272. 

Smith,  John,  (“the  mason”),  (War- 
wick), president,  1650,  87. 

Smith,  John,  (“tlie  miller”),  early 
settler  at  Canton,  82;  joins  Wil- 
liams, 1636,  20. 

Smith,  Rev.  Ralph,  Plymouth,  59, 
73,  210. 

Smith,  Richard,  Jr.,  testimony  of, 
105. 

Smith,  Capt.  Richard,  H.  M.  S. 
Squirrel,  303,  311,  312. 

Smithfield,  originally  in  Providence, 
23;  Dr.  Hunter  at,  1776,  252. 

Smuggling  in  Narragansett  Bay,  1763, 
312. 

Snow,  Dr.E.  M.,  record  of  births,  24. 

Social  life  in  Newport,  261. 

Society  for  the  Proj>agation  of  the 
Gospel,  234. 

Socononoco,  sachem  of  Narragan- 
setts, 36,  157,  189-90,  202. 

“Something  curious  in  the  medical 
line,”  (Waterhouse),  259. 

Sophomore  class,  (first),  in  Rhode 
Island  College,  271. 

South  Carolina,  278;  victualling 
agent  in,  310. 

South  Kingstown,  Indians  at,  1774, 
235. 

Southerton,  Roger,  witness  to  con- 
tract, 1774,  309. 

Southwest,  (The),  in  Narragansett 
mythology,  153. 

24 


Southwick,  Joseph,  lease  of  Easton’s 
Beach,  332. 

Sovereignty,  of  Great  Britain,  169, 
of  Indian  sachems,  232. 

Sowames.  See  Warren. 

Spain,  seaports  of,  297;  trade  with 
colonies,  292-93 ; war  with  Hol- 
land, 1702,  228. 

Spanish  dollar,  exchange  for,  314. 

Spanish  succession,  war  of,  1702-13, 
228. 

Sparks,  Jared,  editor  of  Franklin’s 
works,  246. 

Spence,  Dr.  , electrical  re- 

searches, 246. 

Spring,  near  St.  John’s  Church,  84. 

Spring  Green,  farm  at,  36. 

Spi;ingfield,  Mass.,  founding  of,  1636, 

112. 

Spurstow,  William,  incorporator  in 
patent  of  1643-4,  41,44. 

“Squatter’s  title,”  in  land,  169. 

Squirrel,  H.M.S.,  302,303,  304,  311. 

Stamp  act,  1765,  282,  283,  296,  303. 

Stamper's  Hill,  fort  on,  1650,  196-97-. 

Stanford,  Rev.  John,  manuscript  of, 
19. 

Stanton,  Joseph,  Jr.,  United  States 
senator,  1790-93,  122,  123,  124. 

Staples,  Judge  W.  R.,  “Annals” 
cited,  18,  23,  24,  58,  89,  115,  116, 

119,  120,  121,  122,  123;  edition  of 
Gorton’s  “Simplicities  defence” 
cited,  35,  190;  “First  General  As- 
sembly,” cited,  46;  “Rhode  Island 
in  the  Continental  Congress”  cited, 

120,  121,  122. 

State  House,  Newport,  251. 

Stearns,  Charles,  on  William  Pyn- 
chon,  112. 

Stiles,  Rev.  Dr.  Ezra,  born  1727,  248; 
chronological  and  historical  studies, 
248;  Congregational  clergyman, 
247,  250 : credulity  of,  248 ; diary 
and  itinerary,  250 ; ecclesiastical 
theories  of,  250 ; electrical  re- 
searches of,  247-248;  ethnological 
studies,  248,  249;  geographical 

studies,  248,  249 ; Greek  corre- 
spondence, 248;  historical  inves- 
tigations, 250;  itinerary,  250; 
Latin  correspondence,  248 ; learn- 
ing of,  248  ; linguistic  accomplish- 
ments, 250;  literary  diary,  250; 
observations  on  the  comet,  1759, 
248 ; observations  of  transits,  248, 
253;  opinions  on  Ethan  Allen,  250- 
51 ; on  Dighton  inscription,  249  ; 
on  mound-builders, 249  ;on  religious 
liberty,  250;  on  slave  trade,  250; 
presidency  of  Yale  College,  1778- 
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05;  “I\egicide  judges”  written  by, 
240,250;  relations  with  Franklin, 
247  ; relationship  to  Theodore  Fos- 
ter, 113;  remarks  on  Andros,  03; 

'o  residence  at  Newport,  1755-75,  247  ; 
rights  of  colonies  advocated,  250; 
scientilic  studies,  247 ; sermons  of, 
250;  theological  characteristics, 
250;  thermometer  owned  by,  250; 
death,  1705,  248. 

Stillman,  liev.  Dr.  Samuel,  Boston, 
257, 270. 

Stiness,  Judge  John  H.,  on  Bhode 
Island  legislation  on  sale  of  liquors, 
178. 

Stites,  Richard,  early  student  at 
Rhode  Island  College,  271,  273, 
274. 

Stoicism,  of  Narragansetts,  151. 

Stone,  Rev.  E.  M.,  “John  Howland” 
cited,  11,  83,  123.  128;  “Our 
French  allies”  cited,  117,  127 ; on 
burning  of  Providence,  224. 

Stone,  Rev.  T.  T.,  on  Roger  Wil- 
liams, 20. 

Stonington,  Pequots  at,  28. 

Stony  River,  Newport,  331. 

Story,  Thomas,  on  King  Philip’s  war, 
1675-76,  223. 

Strength,  of  Narragansetts,  143,  144, 
151. 

Strong,  Solomon,  of  Worcester 
County  har,  114. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  relations  with  Dr. 
Hunter,  252  ; with  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
255,  256. 

Subscription  book,  of  Rhode  Island 
College,  274. 

Succession  to  Miantonomo,  232,  233. 

Sullivan,  Gen.  John,  in  Rhode 
Island,  276. 

Sultana,  (H.  M.  navy,)  312. 

Sunday,  observance  of , 172,  174,  186, 
203. 

Superstition,  of  negroes,  174. 

Surgical  instruments,  of  Dr.  Hunter, 
251. 

Sutton,  John,  religious  leader,  269. 

“Swamp  fight,”  1675,  224. 

Swan,  H.  M.  sloop,  301,  318,  320, 
321,  322,  325. 

Swanzey,  in  King  Philip’s  war,  1675- 
76,' 214. 

Swanzey  River,  in  Plymouth  colony, 
32. 

Sweden,  relation  of  colonists  to,  294. 

Swiftness,  of  Narragansetts,  147. 

Synagogue,  Jewish,  at  Newport, 
250. 

Syria,  Stiles’s  correspondence  with, 

248. 


Table,  owned  by  Rev.  AV.  Williams, 
278. 

Table,  first,  [Decalogue] , Roger  Wil- 
liams on  breach  of,  78. 

Tahiti,  Capt.  Ct)ok  at,  1761,  253. 

'Partar,  (11.  M.  navy),  319. 

Tar-water,  Berkeley  on.  245. 

Taunton,  in  King  I’hilip’s  war,  1675- 
76,  214. 

Taxes  levied,  118;  colonial  resistance 
to,  273,  280,  289-90,  290-91,  302-3. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Edward,  Westfield, 
jMass.,  112-13. 

Tea,  monopolvof,  311;  use  opposed, 
310-11. 

Teaching,  AVaterhouse’s,  characteris- 
tics of,  257-58. 

“Ten  tribes,”  Stiles  on,  249. 

Tennent,  Rev.  G.,  religious  leader, 
269. 

Territory,  acquired  by  Rhode  Island, 

212. 

Terry,  Joseph,  town  clerk,  Newport, 
1662,  330,  332. 

Thanks,  Williams  on  the  giving  of, 96. 

Thanksgiving,  observed  by  Narragan- 
setts, 152. 

Thacher,  Dr.  James,  on  Dr.  Hunter, 
251. 

Thefts.  See  Thievery. 

Theology,  of  Pres.  Stiles.  250;  of 
Roger  AA’'illiams,  173-74;  of  New 
England  divines,  30. 

Thermometer,  used  by  Stiles,  250. 

Thievery,  of  Narragansetts,  149,  150, 
157,  180,  190,  199,  201,  211,  227, 
231,  237. 

Thomas,  E.  S.,  on  AVorcester  County 
bar,  (Mass.),  114-15. 

Thomas,  Isaiah,  political  influence  in 
Worcester,  114,  115. 

Thompson,  Alexander,  victualling 
agent,  310. 

Thompson,  Rev.  Charles,  valedicto- 
rian, Rhode  Island  College,  1769, 
271,  274,  278. 

Tliornpson,  James,  boatswain  of  II. 
M.  S.  Rose,  316,  317,  318. 

Thompson,  Miss  Louisa  11.,  AYarren, 
R.  I.,  274. 

Thompson,  Dr.  William,  Warren, 
R.  I.,  274. 

Thornton,  J.  Wingate,  on  Pres. 
Stiles,  250. 

Threats,  of  Capt.  AYallace,  II.  M. 
navy,  1775,  324. 

Throckmorton,  John,  sails  from 
England,  1631,  71-72;  comj)anion 
of  Williams,  1636,  18-19;  church 
relations  at  Salem,  1636,  57 ; at 
Providence,  1636,  57  j later  con- 
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nection  with  Friends,  183;  at  Pru- 
dence Island,  1G40,  181-82;  char- 
acter, 183. 

Throckmorton,  Mrs.,  wife  of  above, 
71-72;  relations  to  Salem  church, 
57-58. 

Throgmorton.  See  Throckmorton. 

Tift,  Joshua,  relations  with  Indians, 
181,  220. 

Tillinghast,  Stephen,  namesake  of 
Stephen  Hopkins,  132;  son-in-law 
of  Theodore  Foster,  117,132. 

Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Stephen,  daughter 
of  Theodore  Foster,  117,  132. 

Tillinghast,  Theodore  Foster,  de- 
scendant of  Governor  Hopkins, 
133. 

Tillinghast  family,  133. 

Timber,  abundant,  167G,  225. 

Tobacco,  used  by  Narragansetts,147. 

Toleration,  early  utterances  on,  100 ; 
as  advocated  by  Roger  Williams, 91), 
101-2;  as  applied  to  dissentients 
among  the  colonists,  101,  171;  as 
applied  to  Indian  converts,  171 ; 
Dr.  Stiles  on,  250. 

Topham,  John,  relation  to  Easton 
case,  1787,  342. 

Tories.  See  Loyalists. 

Town  councils,  functions  of,  1G47, 
4G;  watch  set  by,  1GG9,  205. 

Town  government,  37,  137  ; that  of 
Newport  resumed,  1787,  344. 

Town  meetings,  cited,  (Providence), 
180,  19G.  199,  209,  213,  221-22; 
(Newport), 325,  329,  33G,  337,  342. 

Town  meetings,  records  of,  (Provi- 
dence), 104,  213. 

Towm  mill,  (Providence),  137,183, 
197,228. 

Town  records,  (Providence),  103, 
221,  231;  (Newport),  342. 

“Towne,  The,”  (Providence),  8G. 

“Towne  evidence,”  (Indian  deeds), 
of  Providence,  105. 

“Towne  Streete,”  (Providence),  189. 

Towns,  union  of,  1G47,  188. 

Trade,  balance  of,  284. 

Trade,  of  Newport,  interrupted,  297, 
324,  339  ; of  Rhode  Island  in  slaves, 
232;  with  the  Dutch,  17G,  177  ; be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  Indians,  IGO, 
193,  194 ; between  Indians  and 

Rhode  Island  settlers,  148,  154, 
IGG,  182,  183,  184,  203,  204,  207, 
212  ; Arnold’s  interest  in,  203,  204  ; 
Friends’  interest  in,  183. 

Traders,  Indian,  jargon  of,  182. 

Trading  corporation,  authorized  by 
Massachusetts  charter,  99. 

Trading-house,  Arnold’s  at  Pawtux- 


et,  203 ; Williams’s  at  Narragan- 
sett,  173,  184,  192,  210. 

Trading  posts,  Rhode  Island  villages 
as,  197. 

“Training  day,”  in  Rhode  Island,  199, 
200,  201,  25s  ; penalties  of,  201. 

Transfer  of  Massachusetts  charter, 
1629,  69. 

Transit  street,  naming  of,  255. 

Transits,  of  Mercury,  248 ; of 
Venus,  248,  252,  253-54,  255. 

Treaties,  discussed  by  Congress, 
177G,  2G7,  2G8. 

“Treatises,”  of  Williams,  on  land 
titles  of  settlers,  76;  on  other  sub- 
jects, 102. 

“Treaty,”  with  Indians,  1636,  161. 

Trevett.  John,  suit  against  John 
Weeden,  1786,  119,  277. 

Trevett  vs.  Weeden,  119,  277. 

Tribal  institutions,  165,  181. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  275. 

Trumbull,  J.  Hammond,  on  Indian 
names,  28. 

Trumbull,  Jolm,  “History  of  Con- 
necticut,” cited,  177,  225,  228. 

Turenne,  Vicomte  de,  campaigns  of, 
216. 

Turner,  Dr.  II.  E.,  on  Coddington, 
31. 

Tyler,  Professor  Moses  Coit,  on 
Franklin,  247;  on  Williams,  49, 
102  ; on  Wise,  77. 

Typographical  considerations  ob- 
served, 94. 

Uncas,  sachem  of  Mohegans,  63,  64. 

Uninfluential  position  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, 164,  168,  189,  191. 

Union  of  towns,  1647,  86,  87,  193. 

United  Colonies,  action  of,  49,  203. 

United  States  census,  1790,  127. 

Untrustworthihess,  of  Indians,  154. 

Updike,  W.,  residence  at  Narragan- 
sett,  59;  Avork  on  “Narragansett 
church,”  9;  on  “Rhode  Island  l)ar,” 
119. 

Upham,  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.,  on  Indians, 
139  ; on  Williams,  56,  79, 

Upton,  England,  Fothergill  at,  256. 

User,  in  landholding,  1(18-69. 

Usher,  Archbishop  John,  275. 

Usufructuary  right  in  land,  168: 

Vaccination,  first  performed  in  Eng- 
land by  Jenner,  1798,  259 ; in 

America  by  Waterhouse,  1800, 
259,  260,  263. 

Valedictory  oration,  Rhode  Island 
College,  1769,  273.  ^ , 

Vane,  Sir  Henry,  incorporator  in 
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patent  of  1G43-4,  40-41,  44;  his  in- 
tluence  in  obtaining  it,  39  ; interest 
in  colony,  52,  53,  108,  109  ; regard 
of  Indians  for,  33. 

"'Yarnuin,  Gen.  James  ]M,,  born  1749, 
270;  student  at  Harvard  College, 
271-72;  at  Ehode  Island  College, 
271,  272,  276;  disputation  on  inde- 
pendence, 1709,  270,  281-88,  295- 
98;  legal  acquirements,  270,  277; 
military  service,  270-77 ; political 
career,  116,  277  ; suggests  action  on 
constitution,  1787,  120;  case  of 
Trevett  ^•s.■^Yeeden,  1780,  119,  277  ; 
case  of  Easton  vs.  Sanford,  1780, 
341 ; residence  at  East  Greenwich, 
276;  death  at  Marietta,  O.,  1789, 
‘111. 

Yarnum,  Gen.  .Joseph  B.,  brother  of 
preceding,  277. 

Yassal,  Samuel,  incorporator  in  pat- 
ent of  1043-4,  41,  44. 

Yassar  College,  112. 

Yauban,  Marechal  de,  military  engi- 
neering of,  216. 

Yegetables,  of  Narragansetts,  146. 

Yermont,  University  of,  112. 

Yernon,  Samuel,  vessels  of,  1775-70, 
301-3. 

Yernon,  Samuel,  2d,  connection  with 
Easton  case,  1787,  342. 

Yernon,  William,  vessels  of,  1775-76, 
301-3;  member  of  Eastern  Navy 
Board,  1777,  301;  letter  on  Easton 
case,  1786,  339. 

Yessels,  in  Narragansett  Bay,  301-25. 

Yenus,  (brigantine),  owned  by  Yer- 
npn,  301,  303. 

Yenus,  transits  of,  248,  252-55. 

Yictualling  of  British  fleet,  304,  324. 

Yinton,  Rev.  Dr.  Francis,  on  Arthur 
Fenner,  121. 

Yirginia,  Andros  in,  [about  1692],  93; 
sentiment  favoring  independence, 
267,268;  loyalist  sentiment  in,  280; 
resolutions  of  1798,  129. 

Yolga,  (The),  lands  east  of,  249. 

Yotes,  in  first  congresses,  130. 

Wade,  Col.  D.,  commands  a Massa- 
chusetts regiment,  1778,  116. 

Wales,  277 ; Claggett  a native  of, 
246;  Williams  a native  of,  70. 

Walker,  John,  settler  of  Aquidneck, 
1639,  32. 

Wallace,  Capt.  James,  H.  M.  S.  Rose, 
301,  302,  303,  316,  317,  318.  322, 
324,  325. 

Wal  lent,  Thomas,  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  134. 

Walsh,  Robert,  “Appeal,”  cited,  20. 


Wampanoags,  212,  217 ; institutions 
of,  158;  relations  witli  Narragan- 
setts,  216,  218,  222;  action  in 
King  I’hilip’s  Avar,  1675-76,  213, 
214,"  215,  222. 

Wampum,  150,  200;  made  by  Narra- 
gansetts,  144, 148  ; fluctuating  value 
of,  150,  181;  AVeeden  on,  144. 

AVamsutta,  brother  of  King  Bhilip, 
90,  91. 

AA'anton,  GoA^ernor  Joseph,  1769-75, 

273,  323. 

AAhir,  of  1812,  260. 

AA^'ard,  Governor  Samuel,  contest  Avith 
Hopkins,  '51. 

AA^arner,  John,  settler  of  AA^arAvick, 

• 1643,  36. 

AVarren,  Dr.  John,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  258. 

AYarren,  ToAvn  of,  274;  Indian  name 
SoAvames,  32,  33 ; Rhode  Island 
College  at,  1765-70,  113,  270;  first 
commencement,  1769,  268,  270,  271, 
272;  town  burned  by  British,  1778, 

274. 

Wars,  European,  228,  286-87. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  temporary  author- 
ity of,  1642,  39 ; grants  patent  of 
1643-4,  40,  44,  45,  87,  180,  188,  208. 

Warwick,  Town  of,  94,  296;  settled, 
1643,  35-36,  169  ; Arnold  family  at, 
203,  204;  Canonicus’s  relations 

with,  194;  Indians  at,  169,  183, 
190,198,  201,  235;  dealings  with 
them,-  167,  183,  197;  Massachu- 
setts’ attempts  on,  61,  62,  63,  167, 
189,  191,  195,  197,  202;  naming  of, 
1643,  45 ; relation  to  patent  of 
1643-4,  42,  45,  87;  settlers  of,  35, 
36,  60,  62,  169. 

Warwick  Neck,  settlements  at,  35, 
198. 

Washington,  Gen.  George,  275;  at 
West  Point,  1780,  115;  visits  Prov- 
idence, 1790,  123;  administration 
supported  by  Federalists,  122; 
attitude  towards  Jay’s  treaty, 
1794-96,  125,  126;  farewell  address, 
1797,  128;  writings  cited,  125. 

Washington,  City  of,  123;  becomes 
the  capital  city,  1800,  127. 

Waterford,  Ireland,  273. 

Waterhouse,  Dr.  Benjamin,  horn 
1754,  255 ; residence  in  Europe, 
1775-81,  255-57  ; associates  of,  255, 
256,259;  in  West  Indies,  257  ; con- 
nection with  Rhode  Island  College, 
1782,  257;  with  Harvard  Medical 
School,  1783-1812,  258;  gives  first 
natural  history  lectures  in  America, 
1785-91,  257,  263;  residence  at 
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Cambridge,  1783-184G,  258,  262; 
performs  first  vaceination  in  Amer- 
ica, 1800,259,  260,  263;  designated 
“the  American  Jenner,”  260  ; pub- 
lications, 259,  260,  261 ; political 
connections,  260;  relations  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  260 ; superin- 
tendent of  Boston  Marine  Hospital, 
1807,  260;  services  in  war  of  1812, 
260;  interest  in  Newport,  261 ; sug- 
gests natural  history  lectures,  261- 
62  ; description  of,  by  Dr.  Holmes, 
262;  by  Mr.  Lowell,  262;  charac- 
teristics, 257-58,  259  ; his  method  of 
teaching  257-58 ; portrait,  in  Red- 
wood Library,  256 ; death,  1846, 
262;  sketch,  (by  Dr.  C.  W.  Par- 
sons), 255-62. 

Waterman,  Resolved,  son  of  Richard, 
105. 

Waterman,  Richard,  companion  of 
Williams,  1636,  19;  settler  of  War- 
wick, 1643,  36 ; deed  of,  105. 

Waterman,  William,  in  state  govern- 
ment, 1787,  120. 

Watertown,  Mass.,  settlement  of,  16, 
69. 

Watson,  Elkanah,  on  Varnum’s  ora- 
tory, 276. 

Watts,  John,  witness  to  contract, 
1774,  309. 

Wealth,  of  Providence,  1704,  229. 

Weapons,  of  Narragansetts,  148,  149. 

Webster,  Daniel,  on  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, 124. 

Webster,  Noah,  correspondence  with 
Stiles,  249. 

Weeden,  John,  sued  by  John  Trevett, 
1787,  119,  277. 

Weeden,  William,  connection  with 
Easton  case,  1786,  337. 

Weeden,  William  B.,  on  “Indian 
money,”  144. 

Welde  patent,  1643,  40. 

West,  Benjamin,  [of  Rhode  Island], 
247 ; born  1730,  253 ; residence  at 
Bristol,  253 ; professor  in  Rhode 
Island  College,  1786-98,  253;  ob- 
serves transit  of  Venus,  1769,  254- 
55 ; publishes  account  of  transit, 
254;  publishes  almanac,  1763-93, 
(about),  253;  other  mathematical 
accomplishments,  253-54 ; degree 
conferred  by  Harvard  College, 
1770,  253;  postmaster  at  Provi- 
dence, 1802,  254;  biographical 

sketch  cited,  254;  death.  1813,  254. 

West  Indies,  257;  trade  of  Newport 
with,  339. 

Westcott,  Stukeley,  companion  of 
Williams,  19,  57,  58. 


Westcott,  Mrs.  Stukeley,  wife  of 
above,  58. 

Westerly,  land  owned  by  Church  of 
England,  234;  Niantics  at,  234. 

Westfield,  Mass.,  112-13. 

Westminster  Hall,  London,  169. 

Weston,  Francis,  settler  of  Warwick, 
1643,  36. 

Wetamo,  sachem  of  Pocasset,  207. 

Wethersfield,  Conn.,  settled,  1635, 
26. 

Whales,  Williams  on,  243. 

Wharf.  Easton’s  Pond,  333,  338. 

Wharton,  Lord,  incorporator  in  pat- 
ent of  1643-4,  40,  44. 

“What  cheer,”  salutation  of,  83,  84. 

Whipple,  Abraham,  in  Gaspee  attack, 
1772,  319-20. 

Whipple,  Edwin  P.,  on  Rufus  Choate, 
131. 

Whipple,  John,  runs  seven-mile  line, 
1665,  213. 

Whipple,  John,  Jr.,  town  clerk  of 
Providence,  1678,  10,3;  delivery 
of  records  by,  103,  104,  106,  107. 

Whipple,  William,  claims  of,  1707, 
229. 

Whitefield,  Rev.  George,  religious 
views  of,  269. 

Whitfield,  Rev.  Henry,  Guilford, 
Conn.,  113. 

Whiting,  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman,  Brook- 
field bi-centennial  address,  121. 

Whitman,  Valentine,  relation  to  land 
claims,  200. 

Whitmarsh,  Major,  of  Kentish 
Guards,  277. 

Whitmore,  William  H.,  “Massachu- 
setts civil  list,”  cited.  111. 

Wickenden,  Rev.  William,  early  set- 
tler of  Providence,  20 ; purchases 
land,  1644,  59. 

Wickes,  Francis,  land  owned  by,  59. 

Wickes,  John,  settler  of  Warwick, 
1643,  36. 

Wightrnan,  Rev.  Daniel,  of  Newport, 
246. 

Wigwams,  of  Narragansetts,  142, 

145,  199. 

Wilbore,  Samuel,  settler  of  A quid- 
neck,  1638,  32;  incorporator  in 
charter  of  1663,  88. 

Wilbur.  See  Wilbore. 

Wilcox,  , trading-house  of, 

59. 

Wild  fowl,  Narragansetts’  pursuit  of, 

146. 

Williams,  Gov.  D.  R.,  of  South 
Carolina,  278. 

Williams,  John,  purser  of  frigate, 
Maidstone,  312. 
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'Williams,  [iNIrs.]  Mary,  [wife  of 
Roger],  membership  in  Salem 
church  terminated,  1039,  57. 

'Williams,  Mar}-,  [daughter  of  Roger], 
born,  1033,  73-7d. 

AVilliams,  Providence,  [son  of  Roger], 
born,  1038,  24. 

AVilliams,  Roger,  born  about  1599, 
70;  pupil  at  Charter-house,  1021, 
71;  pupil  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  10, 
71,  degree  conferred  at  University 
of  Cambridge,  1027,  71;  supposed 
parish  in  Lincolnshire,  71 ; em- 
braces Puritan  sentiments,  71;  em- 
barks for  America,  1030,  71,  72; 
arrives  at  Boston,  1031,  10,  72; 
assistant  to  Salem  church,  1031, 
10,  72;  removes  to  Plymouth,  1031, 
10,72,73,  102;  his  reasons,  72; 
communes  with  Gov.  AAAnthrop  at 
Plymouth,  1032,  73;  Gov.  Brad- 
ford’s relations  with  him,  73 ; his 
interest  in  the  Indians,  1032,  173; 
his  interviews  with  Indian  chiefs, 

1032,  159;  birth  of  a daughter, 

1033,  73-74;  acts  as  assistant  at 

Plymouth,  16;  date  of  Plymouth 
residence  examined,  72-73  ; returns 
to  Salem,  1033,  10,  73;  again 
assistant  minister  of  Salem  church, 
1033-35,  16,  73  ; death  of  his  associ- 
ate, Skelton,  1034,  10,74  ; no  formal 
settlement  of  Williams  until  1035, 
10,  72,  78-79;  the  “red  cross” 
e])isode,  1034,  74-75;  official  notice 
of  AVilliams’s  views  on  charter 
government,  1033,  95-96;  Wil- 

liams’s i)osition  on  this  point,  75-76, 
95,  90,  99  ; his  views  as  to  recog- 
nition of  tlie  Church  of  England, 
74,  96,  97,  98,  99;  official  action  on 
this,  1034,  96  ; his  land  negotiations 
with  the  Indians  in  1634  and'  1035, 
18,  85  ; his  doctrine  as  to  the  “resi- 
dent’s oath,”  77,  96;  official  action 
on  this,  (April),  1035,  90;  other 
peculiar  opinions  held,  17,  70,  77, 
78,  90,  97,  99;  his  views  on  free- 
dom of  conscience,  17,  72,  100, 
102,  103;  his  later  enunciation  of 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
the  civil  and  religious  functions, 
102,  103;  official  action  on  these 
doctrines,  (July),  1035,  90;  action 
of  the  Salem  cliurch  in  permanent- 
ly settling  him,  (sumirjer),  1035, 
10,  78  ; his  letters,  (summer),  1035, 
against  the  magistrates,  90;  official 
action  on  these, (October),  1035, 90  ; 
final  action  of  the  General  Court, 
(October),  1035,  80-81,  90-97;  the 


sentence  of  expulsion,  11,  17,  20, 
80,  81,  95-100,  102,  159,  108;  re- 
nounces commutiiun  with  the  Sa- 
lem church,  (1035).  81;  measures 
taken  to  arrest  him,  (1035-30),  81; 
his  purpose  of  settling  among  the 
Narragansetts,  mentioned,  1(!30, 
85;  dej)arture  from  Salem,  (Jan- 
uary), 1030,30,  81,  159;  his  course 
from  Salem,  17,  81-83;  joined  by 
John  Stnith,  82;  other  comj)anions 
of  his  flight,  17,  18,  19,  83,  84  ; Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  suggested  to  him  by 
AA^inthrop,  81-82;  first  halt  on  east 
bank  of  Seekonk  River,  17,82;  prob- 
able cultivation  of  the  soil  here,  83  ; 
informed  by  AVinslow  of  his  en- 
croachment on  Plymouth  colony, 
17,  82 ; reconnoitring  voyage  up  the 
Moshassuck,  83,  84 ; the  saluta- 
tion, “AVhat  cheer,”  83,  84;  prob- 
able date  of  permanent  removal 
to  the  “Neck,”  (June,  1030),  83; 
location  of  AA'illiams’s  house,  84  ; 
subsecpient  sale  of  the  estate  toCraw- 
ford,  84;  land  negotiations  with 
the  Narragansetts,  18,  82,  83,  85, 
103-05,  109,  191,  193;  the  “Indian 
deeds,”  18,  85,  80,  105;  names  of 
his  eleven  companions,  18-19; 
question  of  bounds  of  tract  then 
acquired,  85,  80;  his  grants  to  his 
companions,  23,  24,  105;  not  a 
conscious  “founder”  of  a colony, 
37,  102;  the  “agreement”  of  Au- 
gust 20,  1030,  37 ; seven  later  ac- 
cessions to  his  company,  20;  coop- 
erates, (Oct.,  1030),  in  translating 
Massachusetts  “treaties”  with  Nar- 
ragansetts, 1030, 101;  early  neglect  of 
writing  materials,  etc.,  21-22;  early 
dei)rivations,  20,  21,22;  wife  and 
children  probably  not  brought  until 
1637,  24;  formal  visit  of  Miantono- 
mo  to  him,  1037,  150;  his  interpo- 
sition in  the  Pequot  hostilities, 

1037,  29-30;  accompanies  John 
Clarke  to  Plymouth,  1038,  32  33; 
negotiates  the  gi’ant  of  Aqiiidneck, 

1038,  33 ; his  ownership  of  Paw- 
tuxet  lands,  22,23,  35,  85;  rela- 
tions with  settlers  at  Pawtuxet, 
1038-77,23,  35;  Williams’s  eldest 
son  born,  1038,  24;  the  rudimen- 
tary government  estalished  by  him, 
30-38  ; earliest  church  organization 
probably  Congregational,  55-50 ; 
Baptist  principles  adopted,  50; 
Williams’s  relations  to  the  organi- 
zation, 50-57 ; Williams  and  his 
wife  terminate  their  membership 
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in  Salem  church,  1G30,  57-58; 

preserves  peace  with  tlie  Indians, 
1638-47,  188 ; maintains  trading- 
house  at  Narragansett,  1643-51, 
59,  65,  165,  173,  184,  192,  210; 
his  missionary  work  among  the  In- 
dians, 65,  173,  174-76;  sails  for 
England,  1643,  39  ; publislies  there 
his  “Key  into  the  language  of 
America,”  1643,  29,  242;  also  “Mr. 
Cotton’s  letter  lately  printed,  ex- 
amined and  answered,”  1644,95; 
also  “The  bloudy  tenent  of  perse- 
cution,” 1644,  76;  burning  of  the 
latter  work,  76;  secures  patent  of 
1643-4,  39-40,  87;  his  return  froni 
England,  1644,  44,  87 ; provides 
funeral  honors  for  Canonicus, 
1647,  191-92;  “The  bloody  ten- 
ent yet  more  bloody,”  published 
1652,  165,  173,  174,  182,  186;  sec- 
ond mission  to  England,  1653,  88; 
secures  revocation  of  the  Codding- 
ton  commission,  1653,  88;  associ- 
ated with  Clarke  in  efforts  for  the 
charter,  88  ; relations  with  Crom- 
well, 41,  176;  with  John  Milton, 
51,  71  ; with  Sir  Henry  Vane,  39, 
53,  108-9;  his  return  from  Eng- 
land, 1653,  88;  position  in  relation 
to  local  controversies,  1654,  51-52, 
53,  108-9;  chosen  president,  1654, 
88;  confirms  previous  deed  of  land 
to  associates,  1659,  1661,  18, 

85,  1()4;  the  charter  of  1663  em- 
bodying his  principles,  103;  not 
chosen  first  governor  under  the 
charter,  1663,  204 ; expresses  his 
disapjiointment  as  to  the  Narragan- 
setts,  1665, 187  ; describes  his  experi- 
ences to  Major  Mason,  1670,  29,81- 
83  ; holds  disputation  with  Friends, 
1672,  223;  publishes  “George  Fox 
digg’d  out  of  his  burrowes,”  1672, 
182,183  ; actively  dissuades  the  Nar- 
ragansetts  from  war,  1675,  214,  215, 
219,  220,  221 ; recommends  protect- 
ive measures,  1675,  221;  serves  as 
captain,  in  King  Philip’s  war,  1675- 
76,  224;  does  not  preserve  ac- 
count of  it,  224  ; elected  governor, 
1677,226;  testifies  before  Harris 
commission,  1677,  37  ; gives  receipt 
for  town  records  preserved  by 
Whipple,  1678,  103-7 ; his  career, 
16-17,  70-86,88,95-103  ; his  relations 
with  the  Indians,  155,  187,  209, 
215,  236;  his  benevolent  efforts  for 
the  Indians,  29,  142,  182,  184;  his 
medical  attentions  to  them,  etc., 
151,  178-79,  184;  his  attempts  at 


civilizing  them,  187 ; his  efforts  at 
Christianizing  them,  65,  138,  163, 
170,  173,  174,  18(5-87;  his  loss  of 
hopefulness  in  them,  138,  154,  186, 
187,194;  concerning  influence  over 
them, 33,  34,  137,  1(50,  163,  167,  184, 
187,  191,  200,  201,  210,  214,  215; 
his  diminished  influence,  191,  201, 
210;  plundered  by  Indians,  14‘9; 
his  account  of  the  Narragansetts, 
138,  148,  155;  on  their  origin, 

242;  on  their  characteristics.  144, 
147,  149,  150,  152,  153,  242;  on 
their  language,  173,  242;  Ids  fa- 
miliarity with  it,  161,  182;  acts  as 
interpreter,  161;  relations  with  va- 
rious Indian  chiefs,  164,  166,  167, 
214;  his  later  views  of  Indian  pol- 
icy, 211,  221,  222,  226;  his  con- 
nection Avith  land  grants,  22,  23, 
32,  33,  34,  85,  164,  169;  his  agency 
in  “founding”  Providence,  18,  31, 
37,  86,  102;  discharge  of  political 
duties,  180,  187, 209,  226  ; relations 
with  neighboring  colonies,  29,  164, 
182;  his  religious  views.  16,  17,  71, 
96,  171,  184;  his  early  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  56, 
57,  71 ; his  separation  from  his  own 
church  at  Salem,  71,  81  ; his 

brief  connection  with  the  church  at 
Providence,  19,  71,  182,  202;  is  re- 
baptized, 56;  leaves  the  communion 
of  the  Baptists,  56,  57 ; becomes  a 
“Seeker,”  56,  57,  71;  his  “separa- 
tist” doctrines,  57,  97,  102,  159; 
his  peculiar  views  as  to  church  or- 
ganization, 56-57,173-74;  on  church 
observances,  174,  186;  his  dis- 
luites  with  the  Quakers,  182,  183, 
223;  other  religious  controversies, 

137,  182;  his  relation  to  the  jirin- 

ciple  of  freedom  of  conscience,  11, 
19,  47,  48,  49,  53,  55,  97,  98,  99, 
100,  101,  102,  103,  171;  his  re- 
lations with  William  Harris,  182; 
with  John  Winthrop,  73 ; corre- 
spondence with  Winthrop  cited,  149, 
150,  152,  160,  162,  164,173,  174,177, 
181,  182,  210,  214;  other  letters 
cited,  47-49,  51,  86,  96,  102, 

138,  153,  154,  176,  177,  180,  181, 
184,  185,  187,  188,  193,  197,  198, 
220,  221 ; his  letters  published  in 
Narragansett  Club  publications, 
150;  other  writings  cited,  29,76, 
138,  165,  173,  174.  182,183,  186,242; 
scantiness  of  early  knowledge  of 
his  writings,  9,  11,  134  ; their  repub- 
lication, 1866-74,  11;  answ'ers  to 
his  treatises,  by  Cotton,  9, 
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05,  97,  105,  173;  liis  cluirac- 

teristics,  51,  187 ; tlie  missionary 
Eliot  on  his  efforts,  18G ; Gov. 
Bradford  on  liis  religious  traits,  73  ; 
Dr.  Bentley  on  his  ministry,  72, 
73,  74,  7G,  77,  78,  79;  Charles 
Wentworth  Upham  on  his  firmness, 
79;  George  Washington  Greene  on 
his  principles,  97-98;  Professor 
Tyler  on  his  literary  traits,  102; 
Professor  ,L  Lewis  Diman  on  his 
•reer,  102,  103;  James  Bussell 
Lowell  on  his  character,  81-82. 

Williams,  Boger,  [distinct  person 
from  fihove],  takes  freeman’s  oath, 
.331,  .. 

Williams,  Bev.  Dr.  AVilliam,  horn, 
1752,  277  ; a graduate  from  Bhode 
Island  College,  1769,  278;  public 
' ’tion  with  Varnum,  27G,  281, 
his  diploma  described, 
rriage,  1769,  278,  sermons 
^ preserved  in  College  Li- 
brary -.6;  member  of  Board  of 
Fellows,  1789,  278;  preserves  the 
early  HGra^v  of  the  college,  278; 
pupiL  d by  him,  278. 

Wi  ms.  >c,e  also  Boger  Williams 
Pa. ..  . 

Williamson,  William  D.,  member  of  • 
the  House  Bepresentatives,1821' 
23,  111. 

Wills,  of  Easton  family,  332;  re- 
corded in  Providence,  105. 

Wilson,  James,  in  Continental  Con- 
gress, 1776,  268. 

Windsor,  Conn.,  settlement,  1635, 
26. 

Winslow,  Gov.  Edward,  on  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  1624,  139,  158  ; 
governor  of  Plymouth  colony,  1635- 
36,  82;  sends  letter  to  Williams  at 
Seekonk,  1636,  82;  visits  Williams 
at  Providence,  1636,  83;  agent  of 
Massachusetts  at  London,  1644,  63  ; 
writings  cited,  (1646,  1647),  9,  190, 
203. 

Winsor,  Joshua,  bond  of,  106. 

Winsor,  Justin,  editor  of  “Narrative 
and  critical  history  of  America,”  20. 

Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  (of  Massachu- 
setts), incorporator  in  charter  of 
1629,  112;  chosen  governor  of  the 
Company,  1629,  69;  signs  letter 
fromyarrnouth,  1630,  69-70;  sails  in 
charge  of  fleet,  1630,  15,  16;  re- 
ceives visit  from  Indian  chief,  1631, 
160;  observes  natural  phenomena. 


241;  visit  to  Plymouth,  1632,  73; 
mentions  AVilliams’s  intention  to 
settle  among  the  Narragansetts, 
1636,  85;  his  advice  to  Williams 
about  settling,  1636,  81-82;  i)resent 
at  Gorton  trial,  1644,  61  ; ndations 
with  Canonicus,  161-62,  163;  sale 
of  powder  to  Bhode  Island,  198; 
funeral,  1649,  192;  “Journal” 

cited,  10,  16,  19,  25,  30,  55-56,  68, 
69,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80, 
81,  82,  85,  95,  96,  147,  150, 

160,  166,  167,  189,  191,  193,  202; 
relations  with  Boger  AYilliams,  73, 
76,  81-82;  correspondence  witli 
Williams  cited,  149,  150,  156,  162, 
164,  173,  174,  175,  177,  181,  182, 
210,  214. 

Winthrop,  Gov.  John,  (of  Connecti- 
cut,)correspondence  Avith  Williams, 
71,  184;  member  of  Boyal  Society, 
244. 

Winthrop,  Professor  John,  observes 
transit  of  Venus,  1761,  252. 

Winthrop  papers,  cited,  150. 

Wise,  Bev.  John,  Tyler  on,  77. 

Wistar,  Dr.  Caspar,  Philadelphia, 
127. 

Wolcott,  Oliver,  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  1795-1800,  126. 

Women  of  the  Narragansetts,  148, 
149,  210;  labor  performed  by,  147, 
152. 

Wood,  William,  “New  England’s 
prospect”  cited,  145,  150,210,  241. 

Woodale,  William,  settler  of  War- 
wick, 1643,  36. 

Woodbridge,  Bev.  Benjamin,  first 
graduate  from  Harvard  College, 
1642,  275, 

Woodlands,  of  Providence  County, 

200. 

Woodstock,  Conn.,  road  to,  133. 

Woonsocket,  formerly,  (in  part),  in 
Providence,  23. 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  academy  at,  278. 

Yale  College,  electrical  apparatus  re- 
ceived from  Franklin,  248;  Stiles 
president  of,  1778-95,  248;  Dwight 
president  of,  1795-1817,  113. 

Yarmouth,  [England],  letter  from, 
1630,  69-70. 

Young,  Rev.  A.>.xander,  “Chronicles” 
cited,  15,  16,  68,  69,  112. 

Zoology,  Waterhouse’s  studies  in, 
256,  260. 


